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PREFACE. 



A BRIEF recital of the circumstances under which this 
work was compiled will explain the object proposed to 
be accomplished by it^ and render needless any apology 
for thus adding another to the many English Ghram- 
mars already existing. Its Author was for some years 
engaged as Professor of English in a scholastic esta- 
blishment of high character upon the Continent^ in 
which were pupils of various nations^ including some 
from the United Kingdom. The latter beings for the 
most part^ destined for the public service^ more especially 
for the army^ had been sent to a foreign school that they 
might acquire the principal modem languages. Among 
them were young gentlemen verging on manhood^ some 
of them from the very highest public schools in England^ 
and far advanced in the Classics^ yet commonly so little 
familiar with the Principles of Grammar^ as to be inca- 
pable of illustrating iSome of the simplest of them in 
their mother tongue, aftd therefore unable to follow the 
classes of French, German, &c., as taught by the various 
professors 5 for the latter always proceeded upon the 
assumption, that the pupil was acquainted with Ae 
Grammar of his own language. Under these circum- 
stances the Author was occasionally called upon by the 
Principal of the Institution, to impart to a pupil, in his 
own language, such a knowledge of the cardinal maxims 
of Grammar as would qualify him to follow their de- 
velopment in any other language. In the accomplish- 
ment of this object, the first difficulty to be overcome 
was a repugnance on the part of the pupil to enter upon 
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tbe proposed study^ a sentiment generally shared by the 
parents^ with whom it was a common remark, that they 
had not sent their sons abroad to learn Engluh. The 
delusion so general in this country, — a delusion coun- 
tenanced unfortunately by many engaged in education, 
that in learning the Latin Grammar we acquire that of 
our own language, — though found to be such, was still 
tenaciously adhered to, and the new study was com- 
menced with little good will on the part of the pupil. 
The only English Grammar to be had was that of Mur- 
ray, a work no way adapted to aid the Author in his 
purpose^ and he therefore set about compiling such an 
explanation of the mechanism of the simple sentence, 
and the grammatical accidents of its clauses, as would 
enable a pupil to recognize and point out the correspond- 
ing members of the sentence in another language. A 
change was afterwards made in the Institution, by 
which boys were admitted at an earlier age, and this, 
with an accession to the number of English scholars, 
led to the establishment of a regular course of English 
Grammar for their special instruction; and thus the 
Author became engaged, for the first time, in explaining 
his own language to his own countrymen. As the object 
of the course was, however, to teach the Science of 
Grammar, rather than English Grammar, he conceived 
that the method, which had answered so well with older 
pupils, might, if further developed, be rendered a still 
more efficient auxiliary to the progress of the younger 3 
nor was he disappointed by the result. The mode of 
teaching in foreign schools was perhaps no mean help 
to success; for, after having familiarly explained the 
subject of the lesson, he was enabled to show in chalk, 
upon the black board, any number of illustrations that 
he might deem necessary; and, by calling forward one 
or more of the pupils, convince himself, by their per- 
formance in face of the class, that the matter was per- 
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fedfy understood. A^ notbing was required that was 
beyond the pupil's capacity, be readily set aboatf<Mrming 
sentences in imitation of tbose tbat be bad seen npon 
tbe board ; tbe lessons were even looked forward to 
witb pleasure, and tbe exercises commonly rendered 
in excess. Tbe progress of tbe pupil was doubtless 
accelerated^ by tbe confirmation wbicb tbe grammatical 
notions thus obtained daily received in tbe otber classes, 
wbere tbe knowledge acquired in bis Ei^lisb lessons 
enabled bim to comprehend clearly tbat wbicb tbe pro- 
fessor was there explaining to bim; for tbose repe- 
titions, by proving to bim tbe utility of bis En^sb 
Grammar, strengthened bis confidence in the principles 
ijbat it taught. Without a specific plan, and misled by 
some specious hope of finding a shorter route to a 
given point, tbe author occasionally lost his way; but 
as tbe only object of his search was truth, as be bad no 
cherished fancies to which he would make even prin- 
ciples succumb, when be thus discovered himself at 
fault, he quietly led Ibe unconscious pupil back to the 
pcrfnt wfaence be bad strayed, and renewed his pursuit 
by another road. From the desire to render bis course 
as subservient as possible to otber studies, be has, on 
some few minor points, waived his own opinion in 
deference to that of others 3 but tbe work vvbich be now 
submits to bis fellow-labourers in tbe field of instruc- 
tion shows, in its arrangement, tbe course wbicb, after 
long and anxious experience, be has found the most 
successful, and which be therefore conceives to be the 
best. It may be tbat some work upon a similar plan 
already exists in our language, if so, he can only regret 
ibat bis ignorance of tbe fact has imposed upon him a 
weary task which might have been spared. 

Having thus given the history of tbe work, a few 
observations may be aUowed upon its matter. If uni- 
versality be held a proof of tbe wisdom of a practice, it 
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will scarcely be contested, that, in a well-directed system 
of education, the earliest studies of youth should be 
devoted to the vernacular idiom. The neglect of our 
own language is the radical vice of our educational sys- 
tem, which is, in this respect, at variance with that of 
every other enlightened people, ancient and modem 3 
for with the latter now, as with the former of old, the 
first subject of intellectual study is the grammar of the 
mother tongue. Grammar has been aptly termed the 
" Torch of Language,'* of which it serves to show the 
principles ; and language being but the representative of 
thought, it is clear that its principles can be best taught 
in that idiom in which the pupil thinks. They are few 
in number, and of such beautifdl simplicity as to be 
within the comprehension of a mere child, when exhi- 
bited in his own language; in which indeed they may be 
taught with a facility and completeness inconceivable to 
those who have only witnessed the residts of the ordinary 
methods of instruction. As language is but the repre- 
sentative of thought, and as men, from identity of 
organization, necessarily follow the same mental pro- 
cesses in the formation of the ideas which they express 
in their various tongues, it results that the same prin- 
ciples which govern the language that we ourselves 
speak, must be found predominating every other language 
that can be spoken. Thus the young grammarian com- 
mences the study of another language with great advan- 
tages over him who is ignorant of the science. He 
knows beforehand the principles which must pervade it, 
and is able to appreciate any peculiarities, in which it 
either diverges from principles, or differs from his own. 
To him the various classes of words are but old friends, 
whose change of dress awakens new interest. Accus- 
tomed to analysis, he recognizes at once the various 
members of the sentence, occupying perhaps different 
positions, and assuming other forms, but fulfilling the 
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identical ftmctions and obeying the same laws as in his 
own language. Points^ which from the bold and unfet- 
tered genius of our English scarcely admit of illustra- 
tion in it, he now sees defined with a precision that 
defies mistake. The sympathy of the Participle and the 
Adjecttve with the substantive becomes visible in the 
Ck>ncord: the varying termination of the substantive, 
indicating its relation more or less direct to the other 
members of the sentence, shows the true value of Case : 
in a word, those very changes, which present to the un- 
instructed an inextricable lab3rrinth of difficulties, form 
tiie thread that guides the yonng grammarian through 
the mazes of the most complicated sentence, offering, as 
they do, at every turn, illustrations of principles with 
which he is already fiimiliar. Powerful, however, as is 
the aid which the principles of grammar thus lend to 
the acquisition of languages, and despite the ''Systems** 
of teaching the latter, of which we daily hear, it may 
be boldly asserted, that there is no branch of education 
in which so little profit is drawn from principles. 

Although the Author believes that grammar may be 
best taught to a child in his own language, he does not 
think that it can be compktefy taught in any single one -, 
for all have defects, all have peculiarities, which the 
grammarians of each are too apt to treat as principles. 
Now he holds it to be practicable, that every lad who can 
remain at school tiH he is fourteen years old, should 
quit it perfectly acquainted with at least two languages 
besides his own, and this without having neglected his 
other studies. But to ensure this desirable result, it is 
indispensable that his grammatical studies commence 
with his own language, although at a subsequent period 
they may be advantageously carried on concurrently 
with others. The wish to aid his progress is the motive 
that has called forth the present work, in which the 
Author has sought assistance from the logician rather 
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tban from grammarians : in so dcnng^ however, he 
trusts that he has not rendered his meaning obscure, or 
his matter repulsive. From having been more intimatdiy 
connected with German than with othar pr«ifea8or8,-^far 
the first taught the ancient languages as well as their 
own, — be feels that he has been drawn, almost uncon- 
sciously, to German rather than to French views upon 
the subject of granunar. Indeed <he opinions of Becker, 
and of numerous other able grammarians of the same 
country, are so just, that they secure ready assent when 
once understood ; but these writers are frequently so 
abstruse and metaphysical as to be distasteful to youth. 
Against this fault the Author has endeavoured to guard 
himself : should he have been unsuccessful, he b^s the 
assistance of the teacher in explaining to the pupil what 
is obscurely or imperfectly expressed in the work. He 
conceives ^at a teacher may render the present 
" System," if he may be permitted to use that prosti- 
tuted term, highly subservient to the advance of his 
pupils in other languages, whether ancient or modem. 
To test its efficiency for the latter, the Author is now 
engaged with a friend, a French gentleman of high 
literary attainments and great experience in tuition, in 
preparing for the press a work, based upon the prin- 
ciples developed in the present volume, by the aid of 
which, as he believes, not only will an acquaintance 
with that elegant language be facilitated, but a perfectly 
idhmatical knowledge of it ensured. 

In conclusion, the Author earnestly requests that any 
gentleman connected with education, into whose hands 
his work may fall, that is sceptical as to its fitness for 
its designed object, will fairly try its merits with one or 
two of his pupils, and let his opinion abide the result of 
the experiment. 

London^ Oct, 12£^, 1843. 
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Without presuming to dictate to those who may pay him 
the flattering compliment of introducing the present work 
into their schools, the method in which it is to be used, the 
Author conceives that he may be excused, if he ventures 
to suggest some of the means, by which the exercises, 
required from the pupils, may be rendered subservient to 
tiieir advance in otiier studies. He strongly recommends 
that at least three lessons should be had in a week, at 
which rate the course will be completed in about a year 
and a half: the time thus consumed will be amply saved in 
the facilities given to the accomplishment of other duties. 
The number of sentences to be furnished under each lesson 
can be easily adapted to the age and intelligence of the 
pupil; and while for some the lessons themselves may 
prove unnecessarily numerous, and therefore admit of con^ 
densation, by reducing two into one, with others of slower 
apprehension, it may be useful to dwell upon and work up 
some of the points by repeated exercises. It is highly 
desirable to keep alive in the pupil's mind the object of the 
particular lesson upon which he is engaged : to render him 
attentive to the motive that suggests the employment of 
each word, and thus accustom him by an easy process to 
habits of reasoning. It is also recommended that the 
matter of the sentences be frequently limited to some 
branch of School learning, suggested by the Teacher, and 
having reference to the current studies of the Class ; as 
History, Sacred and Profane, Ancient and Modem ; Geo- 
graphy; Natural History generally; the Animal and Vege- 
table Kingdoms ; &c. &c. Opportunities will thus befound 
of furnishing orally, where the continental system of chalk 
and the black board is not in use, repeated illustrations of 
the point that the pupil is expected to exemplify in the 
coming exercise ; till even the dullest will perceive what it 
is that is required of him. The profit to the pupil from 
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these exercises is not confined to the grammatical know- 
ledge thus obtained : the seeking for matter, and the act of 
writing out the propositions in language of his own, will 
greatly aid in fixing the facts themselves in his memory ; 
while the habit of expressing himself promptly and metho- 
dically upon any subject in his own language, will accelerate 
his progress in others, and more especially the living ones, 
from the readiness with which he sets about forming 
phrases with the words as he acquires them : the pupil, 
who is willing to write a language, will soon begin to 
speak it. Instead of listlessly translating a certain number 
of given sentences, to whose construction he pays little 
attention, because he feels little interest in them, the pupil 
who is to express his own thoughts in a new language must, 
and indeed will willingly, reflect upon the appropriate man- 
ner of doing so. He not only knows what he is about to 
do, but is also aware of what is necessary to its being well 
done. During the progress through the work, the Teacher 
can at all times attach such conditions to each lesson, as he 
may think necessary to keep in activity the knowledge 
which the pupil has already gained. The Author has com- 
monly abstained from restrictions of this kind, that his book 
might be rendered auxiliary to every branch of learning. 
In the exercises upon complex sentences, and more especially 
in those treating of participial substantives, he advises that 
the pupil should be frequently practised in rendering ideas 
by various equivalent forms. This mode of expression is so 
peculiar to our language, and of such frequent occurrence 
in it, that it becomes a matter of considerable importance 
to render it promptly by a phrase analogous to that by 
which it must be expressed in another language. As soon 
as the pupil has worked through the first chapter, or even 
earlier, he may set about leanring another language, tlie 
study of which will indeed serve to confirm his gram- 
matical knowledge, and encourage him in the pursuit of it, 
from the consciousness of power that an acquaintance with 
principles always gives. The exercises, when corrected, 
should be carefully copied and preserved ; strict attention 
being paid to the orthography, especially with beginners. 
The irksome labour of revising the exercises thus copied, 
may be lightened by requiring the pupils to examine and 
mutually guarantee the accuracy of the transcription. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

SECTION I. 
THOVaKT AND JmAXOUAOB. 

Man has been endowed with the faculty of Thought; 
that is^ he has the power of forming ideas concerning 
the various objects that surround him, or that present 
themselves to his mind ; and, as the operations of the 
mind can neither be seen nor heard, he has also re- 
ceived from his beneficentCreator the gift of Speech, 
by which he is enabled to communicate to his fellow- 
man that which passes in his mind. 

The faculty of speech has developed itself in L AN- 
G u a g £ ; and, to extend the communication of thought, 
originally limited to the range within which the voice 
could be heard, men have invented signs, serving to 
convey to the mind, through the medium of the eye, 
the same ideas that would be conveyed by the ear, 
could the sounds which these signs represent be 
heard ; and we have thus a Spoken Language and 
a Written Language. 

Grammar, as a science, treats of the principles 
of language generally ; when practically applied, as 
an ART, to any particular language, its object is to 
teach how to speak and write that language correct!]^. 

The simplest expressions employed in communi- 
cating thought are WoRns, which are articulate 
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sounds^ either simple or complex, represented in 
writing by signs of one or more syllables. 

As words represent thoughts, we cannot fully com- 
prehend the yarious meanings which they express 
unless we well understand tnat which passes in the 
mind. 

The operations of the mind are Conception, Judg- 
ment, and Keasoning. 

Conception is a spontaneous action of the mind, 
by which is presented to it the idea of some object, 
whether material, as a man, a ship, or an abstraction 
in a manner realized and regarded as an object, as 
speed, virtue, science. 

Judgment is the assertion that an object which we 
have conceived is distinguished by certain attributes, 
as, after having conceived the idea of snow and the 
idea oi whiteness, I assert that snow is white. 

Reasoning is the use of previous judgments as the 
grounds of a new one ; as, after having judged that 
vntoxication is injtirious, and that opium intoxicates, 
I thence conclude that opium is infuritms. 

Seasoning is but an extended exercise of judgment. 
The two more important operations of &e mind, there- 
fore, for the grammarian, are conception and judg- 
ment, or the object of thought and the impression 
which it leaves, jfor thence springs the assertion. 

Starting from this luminous principle, the true 
foundation of the metaphjnsics of language, I shall 
lead the attentive and diligent pupil nrom sentences 
that embody the simplest operations of the imder- 
standing; and, proceeding gradually to more extended 
fi>rms, reach at last the most intricate combinations of 
words that man has adopted for the purpose of com- 
municating that which passes in the mind. Although 
the . track proposed differs from that commonly pur- 
sued, it is one that will assuredly conduct ns to the 
end proposed — a clear perception of the Pbinciplbs 
OF Language, and a perfect knowledge of English 
Grammar. 
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SECTION n. 
IiSTTSBS AND 8YZ.IiABIifi8. 

Words, in written language, are composed of Let- 
ters. The letters employed in a language form what 
is called its Alfhabbt : the English Alphabet con- 
tains twenty-six letters : — ^A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, 
J, K, L, M, N,0, P,Q, R, S, T, U, V, W, X, Y,Z. 

Of these a, e, i, o, u, y, are called Voweia; they 
can be distinctly articulated by themselves. 

The other letters are called Consonants, because 
they can only be sounded in connection with a pre- 
ceding or succeeding vowel. 

But y at the beginning of a syllable is regarded as 
a consonant, and w following a vowel is considered to 
be a vowel. 

Each of our voweb represents several distinct aovnda, 
while the same sound may be represented by diftrent 
letters ; and for other sounds* that are in tbemsebreB per- 
fectly simple, we have no single vowel, but represent them 
by a combination of vowels. 

As an illustration of different sounds represented by the 
same ngns take the letters "oagigh" in can§k, Uimffk, 
fkmgky tkrovffh, tavgh : the same socmd is represented by 
different letters in the words her, sir, cur; or in the words 
peace, niece, police, fleece, amceU, complete, faJiMgnte. These 
instances will show the capridoos nature of our ortho- 
graphy : an attempt to dasdify the sounds of our language, 
and the letters used to represent them, might perhs^ 
assist a foreigner about to acquire it ; but to the English 
student the Art of Spblling will be best taught by 

WRITTEN EXBRCISBS. 

When two vowels are so combined in a sole articu- 
lation^ that) though forming but one syllable^ they 
may each be heard^ they constitute what is called a 
Diphthong, as, "oi'^in coiuy or "ai** in paid. A 
Triphthong is the combination of three vowels in 
one sound, as in the word view. 

B 2 
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The names given to our consonants do not, by any 
means* represent the exact value of those letters ; for, as 
they cannot be articulated by themselves, they have no 
perfect sound. Those sounds of spoken words that dis- 
tinctly strike the ear, are, in the written symbols of such 
words, represented by the vowels; while the consonants 
merely indicate certain modifications which the vowel 
sounds receive in utterance. These modulations are 
effected by the organs of articulation^ the lips, tongue, 
teeth, nose, palate, or throat ; after which the consonants 
are divided into labials, linguals, dentals, &c., according to 
the organ by which the modification that they represent is 
effected. 

Let the word "bad" serve to illustrate the difference 
between the two classes of letters, vowels, and consonants. 
If the letters were fully pronounced as they are named, 
they would form be^a-de; instead of which a sound, repre- 
sented by the vowel "a," is affected in its commencement 
by that action of the lips which produces the modification 
indicated by our consonant "b;** and, at its conclusion, 
a different modification is effected by the action of the 
tongue against the upper teeth^ which causes the sound 
that we call *'d." 

This subject of letters and their various values has, in some 
of our grammars, been treated at great length: consonants 
have been divided into mutes, liqmds, semi-vowek, &c., with 
other distinctions that it would be profitless to particu- 
larize here. Should the pupil be inclined to look more 
curiously into the matter, he will, if he defer the examin- 
ation till he has reached the concluding lesson of the 
present work, find himself much better qualified to appre- 
ciate the utility of such a study, the consideration of which, 
at present, would retard his progress without promising 
any advantage. 

Each portion of a word that is uttered at a single 
emission of the voice is called a Syllable. 

A word of one syllable is called a Monosyllable. 

Ex,: Bad, rich, cat, see, fed, man, house. 

A word of two syllables is called a Dissyllable. 

Ex,: Hob-ber» beok-ouy cor-ner, can-die, bul-lock, shep-herd. 
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A word of three syllables is called a Tbistllablb. 

Bx, : Ex-oel-lent, le-cre-ate, po-n-tire, wick-ed-ne88, e-ne-my. 

A word of more tHan three syllables is called a 
Polysyllable. 

Ex.: Au-tho-ii-ty, ex-e-on-ble, po-pu-Ia-ri-ty, un-par-don- 
»-ble, de-ter-mi-na-ti-on, in-com-pre-lien-si-bi-li-ty. 

The foregoing terms, derived from the Greek, are equi- . 
valent respectively to single syllable, double syllable, trible 
syllable, numy syllable. 
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We can form ideas of the objects that exist in the 
worlds as a stone, 9l flower, water; and we can also 
form ideas of things which^ though not material 
objects capable of being seen or toodaed^ are yet in a 
manner realized in the mind and regarded as objects; 
as anser, goodness, love, joy, space. When the idea 
of a uiing presents itself to the mind^ we commonly 
form some judgment respecting it ; and this judgment 
assumes one of three forms. 

I. We consider the obiect with reference to others 
to which it bears some amoity, and determine what it 
is. Thus the horse is dassed as an animal, tempe- 
rance is judged to be a virtue, drunkenness is de- 
clared a vice, grammar is ranked as a science, &c. 

II. We regard the object as distinguished by some 
peculiar quaHty, and express our judgment accord- 
mgly. Thus the horse is swifi, temperance is 
heaUhful, drunkenness is di^acefvl, grammar is 
difficult, &c. 

III. We consider the actions oi which the object 
is capable, or the effects that it produces, and our 
judgment assumes a new form. The horse neighs, 
temperance strengthens, drunkenness debases, gram- 
mar instructs. Sec 



O INTBODUCTIOH. 

We fliTis have : 

1. Ideas of the species of things; or of What 

THBT ARX. 

2. Ideas of tlie qualities of things; or of Ho'W 

THBT ABE. 

3. Ideas of the actions of things; or of What 

THEY DO. 

The words which serve to express these ideas may 
be divided into three classes^ corresponding with the 
three sorts of ideas just mentioned ; and every word 
serving to recal the notion of a thing itself, of how it 
is, or of what it does, belongs to the corresponding 
class of words. 

1. Those words which name the object of thought 
are called Substantives. 

Ex.: Man, child, stone, tree, fish, house, elephant, gold, wme, 
solitude, mdsdom, ignorance, duty, pleasure. 

2. Those words which express how a thing is, axe 
called Adjectives. 

JSr.: Old, young, fat, handsome, green, vicious, limpid, 
Inrely, large, precious, dull, gracious, texxiUe. 

3. Those words Ifhat express what a thing does, 
are called Verbs. 

Ex. : Speak, instruct, convey, Ibretel, bum, run, gallop, vwim, 
play, lAiake, shine, fight, throw. 

The three kinds of words just enamerated, Substan- 
Tnrss, Adjectives, and Verbs, form as it were the staple 
of every language: their functions in all are precisdy 
aimflar to those whidi they perform in our own. 

8XBBC1SS. 

Lesson 1. — ^Express in writing a thought upon eadi of 
the following substantives, taking care to place a period or 
lidl st(^ (.) after each sentence. 

Ck)Id. sky. sun. eat. horse, pigeon, squirrel. Hon. pig. hawk, 
fidi. snake, bull. ass. cool. goat, sheep, raven, tiger. 
partndge. piheaaant. gundfe. uouse. 

Ex, : Gold is a metal. The sky is dear. The ma shines. 
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NoTS. — ^When we assert what on object is, as in the 
sentence " gold is a metal/' the word " metal" being but 
another name for the object "gold/' is of course a sub- 
stantive. 

Lbssok 2. — ^Write as many substantives, of one eyUabie 
only, as you can possibly think of that name objects which 
might be seen in the course of a walk, and place a comma 
(,) after each. 

JSv.: Tree, boy, star, cow, grass, stone, leaf. 

Lbsson 3. — Write as many substantives, dissyllables, as 
you can recollect naming similar objects, and divide the 
two syllables by a short stroke, called a hjrphen (-), taking 
care to place a comma after each word. 

Ex,: Cat-tie, gar-den, ftur-row, wag-gon, or-duird« mas-tefy 
tum-brel, 1<£-Bter, ox-en. 

NoTB. — ^It may assist the young scholar in dividing his 
wordsproperly, to remark, that any consonant, except «, stand 
ing between two vowels, is commonly joined to the last sylla- 
ble, as : as, ba-sin, la-bour, ra-zor. Where two or more conso- 
nants come together, they are sometimes divided, as in the 
examples given for this lesson ; but at other times they are 
attached to the second syllable; as, sta-ble, bro'-ther, ca^prke, 
ci'pher. If two vowels come together, and do not form a 
diphthong, that is, if they are not so blended together in 
the utterance as to form one syllable, they must be sepa- 
lUted when the word is divided in syllables; as, drt-or, 
U'On, fii'd, rU'in, po-et. When the pupil is uncertain as 
to the manner of dividing a word, let him consult his ear, 
and reduce it into the same syllables in writing that he 
divides it into in pronunciation ; recollecting, that if the 
word is a derivative, that is, if it be formed from some 
simple word called a root, this root will generally remain 
entire when the derived word is divided into syllables : as, 
debt'OT, ^cA;-ing, west 'em, beat-en. This rule is, however, 
hable to many exceptions; take for instance the word 
^am'ma-ri'an, of whose pronunciation we should have a 
very incorrect notion were it divided according to the root 
" pwnmarJ' 

Lbsson 4.-— Write as many substantives, trisyUaUes or 
foiysyllabks, as you can call to mind ; taking care to divide 
them into sylkUes as before. 
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Eg,: Bnt-ter-enp, in-flu-ence, dan-de-li-on, al-ter-a-ti-on, 
com-pre-heii-si'-oii. , 

The letters "ion" at the end of a substantive, are mostly 
pronounced as a single syllable ; but in spelling they are 
commonly divided, so as to form two; at-ten^ti-tm, ac- 

Lbsbon 5.^ Write as many substantives as you can 
remember^ naming objects that might be found in a 
market, and divide those of more than one syllable, by 
hyphens, into their proper syllables. 

Ex, : Cow, dzo-ver, gen-tle-man, bar-gpain, con-fa-8i-on. 

liBfisoN 6. — ^Write all the words that you can recollect 
that serve to name virtues, vices, passions, habits, studies, &c. 
These will all be substantives ; but as the ideas which they 
express are not real or material objects, like things that we 
can see or touch, they are called Abstbact Substantives. 

Ex,: Patience, charity, pride, murder, anger, politeness, 
arithmetic. 

liBBBON 7. — ^Take twenty of the substantives that you 
have written in the foregoing lessons, and form twenty 
sentences, employing in each an Adjective, that expresses 
how the substantive is to which it refers. 

Ex, : The tree is green. The boy is meny, 

LxsBON 8. — ^Write as many adjectives of one syllable as 
you can think of; and to help you in doing this consider 
how the following objects might be as to colour, shape, 
taste, &c. — a horse, a man, fruit. 

Ex,: Tall, good, swift, lame, ripe, sour, &c. 

Lbsbon 9. — Write as many adjectives as you can, of 
two, three, or more syllables ; dividing them syllabically by 
hyphens, as you have already done with the substantives. 

Ex, : Mel4ow, talk-a-tiye, a-gree-a-ble, com-fort-a-ble. 

Lbbson 10. — Refer to the substantives which you have 
written for Lesson 6, and write out the adjectives corre- 
sponding to those substantives, that you would employ in 
speaking of an object as distinguished by the qualities 
which those substantives express ; and then, add to these 
adjectives as many more as you can recollect, describing 
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how a good boy should be, and others that express how he 
should not be. 

Ex.: Patient, charitaUe, proud, nrarderoiis, angry, polite, 
arithmetical, diligent, studious, idle, saucy, &c. 

Lbsson 11. — Write the names of twenty objects, and 
express, by an appropriate verb, something that each of 
such ol^ects does. 

JSv. : The snow meUs, A dog barks, John reads. 

Lesson 12. — ^Write all the verhs that yon can think of 
expressing actions of which a person is capable, and take 
care to divide into syllables, by h3^hens, sach as consist of 
more than one syllable. 

Sx, : See, dance, think, write, ex-pect, con-smne, o-bey, con- 
tra-diet, re-col-lect, re-mem-ber, de-li-be-rate. 
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CHAPTER I. 



SECTION I. 
TaS SIMPIiB SElVTfilfOS. 

A thought expressed in words forms a Sentskce. 

In every sentence we find two distinct ideas ; the 
one an idea of the person or thing spoken of^ the 
other an idea of what is said about the person or 
thing so spoken of; or^ in other words^ the first an 
idea of the object conceived ; the second^ an idea of 
the judgment pronounced of it. 

Thus in every sentence we may distinguish. 

The Subject, or thing spoken of; and 

The Predicate, or what is asserted of the 
subject. 

SuHffect, Predicate, 

Ex.: The bee is an insect. 

A hare is timid. 

Time flies. 

These two distinct ideas, found in every sentence, 
are called the members of the sentence ; every sen- 
tence, however long, is divisible into these two parts, 
and each word in it belongs to one or other of them. 

BXB&CISE. 

Lesson 13. — ^Write twenty simple sentences, upon any 
subjects that may suggest themselves to you. 

Ex, : The sea is calm. Night approaches. Fire bums. 
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SEcnoN n. 

OF WMBBm. 

In speakingj we may assert somediing of a riwle 
object, or we may speak of several objects of me 
same ^d; and this consideration of the subject of 
the sentence as consisting of one or of several objects, 
brings ns to what, in grammar, is called Numbsk. 

There are two numbers ; the Singular number 
and the Plural number. 

If an assertion be made of one object only, the sub- 
ject stands in the singular number. 

Ex, : A doff barks. The ttreet is dirty. 

If we speak of several objects of the same kind, 
the subject stands in the plural number. 

Ex, Dogs bark. The §treei$ are dirty. 

The distinction of number is, in all languages, 
commonly effected by varying the termination or end- 
ing of tJie substantive. English substantives mav be 
divided into seven classes, met the manner in which 
they form their plural. 

1. Those which add the letter ^^s** to the singular. 

Ex. : Bird, birds ; pipe, pipes ; chief, chieib ; race, races* 

2. Those which add ^^ e^ " to the singular. 

Ex. : Torch, torches ; mass, masses ; fox, foxes ; rush, rushes. 

3. Those which change ''f or "/c" into "ves."' 
This is not the case with all substantives of these ter- 
minations ; some of them belong to the first class, but 
the following will illustrate the rule. 

Ex. : Wolf, wolves ; wife, wives ; thief, thieves ; leaf, leaves. 

4. Those which change "y" preceded by a con- 
sonant, into *' iesJ^ 

£». : Vly, fliea; eity, eitiea; territory, 
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5. A few that change the Yowel or yowek of the 
uBgiilar. 

Ex. : Man, men ; goose, geeae; tooth, teeth ; moiue, mice. 

6. Seyeralwliichfonii their plural qtiite irregularly. 

Ex.: Ox, oxen; child, chfldzen; penny, pence; bzother, 
brethren (in a zeUgions or poetical style). 

7. Some which are the same in both numbers. 

Ex, : Deer, sheep, swine, series, species. 

In many objects we are unable to reckon number; 
we can omy distinguish a greater or less quantity. 

Ex. : Iran, gold, sand, ice, flour, laziness, anger, water. 

Such substantives haye commonly no plural, though 
in certain locutions they are met with in that form ; 
as, the sands of the desert; the waters of Germany. 
A little reflection will enable us to judge of the pro- 
prietv of any unusual employment of the plural num- 
ber that we may meet with in reading. 

Other substantives have no singular number. 

Ex. : Biches, alms, bowels, entrails, lungs, ethics, politics, 
measles, matins, vespers, cattle, remains. 

To these may be added the names of objects con- 
sisting of two equal parts^ the word '^ pair " being 
imderstood with them. 

Ex. : BellowB, scissors, pantaloons, pincers, spectades, shears. 



Lbsson 14. — Write twenty sentences, taking in suc- 
cession, for subjects, the following substantives in the pkand 
number. 

Hone, hoose, bell, chnrch, marsh, box, bmsh, dress, woli^ 
flfe, chief, thie( boy, cry, victory, negro, foot, oz, sheep, 
muff. 

Lbsson 15. — ^Write twenty sentences, having for sub- 
jects substantives in the plural number ; of which four 
require the addition of " $ " to the singular, four demand 
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" e$** four change "/" or "fe " into " tw," four change 
" jf " into " Mff/' and four alter the sound bj changing the 
vowel. 



SECTION m. 
OF GBHDBB. 

Many substantives serving to denote persons or 
animals indicate also the sex of the object, as kingy 
lady, bull, hen. In English, on this distinction of 
sex is based the grammatical accident of Gender; 
and substantives that thus indicate sex are of the 
Masculine Gender or Feminine Gender, the 
former denoting nude, the latter/mo/e animals. 

English substantives maybe divided into two classes 
with reference to their manner of marking gender : 

1. Those which denote animals of the same spe- 
cies^ but of different sex, by entirely distinct words. 

Ex, : Brother, sister ; bull, cow ; ram, ewe ; oock, hen. 

2. Those which distinguish the female from the 
male by a change of termination. 

Ex. : Actor, actress ; duke, duchess ; hero, heroine ; lion, 
lioness. 

Sabstantives that serve to name animals of both sexes* 
as h^ant, chUd, sparrow, goat, &c., are said to be of Com- 
mon Gender. The way in which, when necessary, gender 
is attributed to such objects will be explained hereafter. 
{See Chap. II., Sect. I., § 6.) 

Abstract substantives and substantives naming in- 
animate and other objects without sex, are of the 
Neuter (or neither) Gender. 

Ex,: Table, conversation, arithmetic, church, deception, coaoh. 

There are, therefore, in English grammar, three 
genders, the Masculine, the Feminine^ and the 
Neuteb Gender. 
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By a igvtre oi speech, called PBHSONiraunoir, geiiier 
is sometimes attributed to objects mtfaout sex ; thus, tiie 
sun, time, &c., are regarded as masculine, and the maim, 
justice, a ship, &c., are characterized as feminine, lliia 
figure occasionally gives great force and beauty to our 
luiguage. 

BXBBCI8B. 

Lesson 16. — ^Write twenty sentences, taking for subjects 
respectively the substantives, in ike feminine gender^ corre- 
sponding to the following male objects : 

King, emperor, lion, brother, husband, actor, unde, son, 
bull, obreke, {gander, cock, nephew, executor, widower, nun, 
duke, marquis, earl, bridegroom. 

LxssoN 1 7 . — ^Write in both genders as many substantives 
as you can recollect that indicate in themselves the sex of 
the object, whether this be shown by distinct words, or 
marked by a change of termination. 

Ex. : Bull, cow; tiger, tigress. 

In English, Gender presents to the student no difficulty 
whatever, being based upon the sex of the object. Afl, 
however^ a chief purpose of this work is to impart such a 
knowledge of grammatical principles as may aid the pupil 
in acquiring other languages, a few remarks may be per- 
mitted upon a subject in which our idiom is broacUy di^km- 
g^ished from others. In all other languages gender pre- 
sents to the student, at his very starting, a highly perplexing 
difficulty; for though in the Greek and Latin, as in the 
German and kindred tongues, the three grammatical gen- 
ders exist, yet as they are frequently assigned without 
regard to sex, ideal and inanimate objects have very com- 
monly the masculine or feminine gender attributed to them ; 
while in French, Italian, &c., the neuter gender being 
wholly lost, every object whatever is of necessity regarded 
grammatically as masculine or feminine ; and much inge- 
nuity has been exercised in explaining why the attribute of 
one gender rather than the other has been assigned to par- 
tieular objects. How it happened that our rude ancestors 
should, in this respect, have placed our language upon so 
simple and rational a basis, cannot now be determined. It 
is not, however, improbable, that the fact of using two 
distinct tongues, the Saxon and the Namum, in one of 
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wliidi the neuter gender was f omd, while it was wnnting 
in the other, and the frequent oce or rence of oms where 
Ite flame snbitantive was maseuline in the one language 
and feminine in the other; as, for instanee, the «r» and 
the moon, led those in ignorance or doobt to give to such 
oh}ectB the attributes of the neuter gender, and thus esta- 
blished, by degrees, the rule of common sense. 



SBcrnoN IV. 

OF FBmsow. 

The subject of a smtence must necessarily be in 
one of the three following positions : a speaker must 
assert something about himself^ about the person to 
whom he is speaking, or about some other person or 
thing; and, consequently, the subject of the sentence 
must be, either, 

1. The person who speaks; or 

2. The person or thing spoken to ; or else, 

3. Some other person or thing spoken of. 

In grammar the speaking person is called the F i &st 
Pebson; the person or thing spoken to is the Second 
Person; and any other person or thing spoken of is 
the Third Person. 

If, in asserting something about himself, the speaker 
were to use his own name, the reference would not be un- 
derstood by those who did not know him, or in instances 
where there were several persons of the same name. This 
ineonvenience would exist in every language, and the imi- 
versal difficulty has been met by a remedy as general ; 
affording a beautiful illustration of the vnwersalUy of the 
principles that pervade all languages. In none does a 
speaker use his own name as the subject of a proposition, 
but standing then as the First Person, he indicates that it 
is of himself he speaks, by employing a term which serves 
equally to mark every person whatever having occasion to 
speak of hunsdf. In English, a speaker employs " I;" 
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md wliea be joiiiB othciB wiQi bimadf, and Ham renden 
Hie rnhjett phmO, instead of <« I" he naea " wx." 

So we find in every language, and for the aame reason, 
a term indicating the party addressed, who, for the time, 
stands in the position of the Second Penom, In English 
this term is ** thou/' changing in the plnral to " too." 
Custom, however, requires that the plmral ** yoa " be em- 
ployed even in speaking to individiials, the singnlar nmnber 
of the second person being seldom nsed except in poetry 
or prayer. 

When, in speaking, it is necessary to refer to any oljject 
already spoken of dutinct both from the speaker and the 
person spoken to, the name of the object is not repeated, 
bat it is distinguished by one of the words, " hb," " shx," 
** IT," accordmg as it is of the masculine, feminine, or 
neater gender. In the ploral, " thxt " serves for the 
three genders. 

As every object whatever, other than the speaker and 
the thing addressed, is of the third person, it is a maxim of 
grammar that " aU substantives, except when spoken to, are 
of the third person" 

The words which are employed to represent the 
different persons are called Pebsonal Fronouns; 
the word " pronoun " clearly indicating their func- 
tion, which IS, that of standing as the substitute of a 
noun (substantive). The personal pronouns, there- 
fore, which stand as the subject of a sentence, are. 

Singular. Phtrai, 

FiBST Person I We 

Sboond Person Thou You 

Thibd Person masculine He 1 

feminine She > Thet 

neuter It J 



SECnOK V. 
OF OA8B. 



The only remaining grammatical accident of the 
subject, whether represented by ^a substantive or a 
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pronoim^ is that of C abb. It would greatly interfere 
with the gradual deyelopment of the constmction of 
a sentence^ were I to attempt the explanation, at this 
stage of our progress, of the precise value of case ; 
and the scholsur must therefore, for the present, be 
content with learning that a substantive or pronoun, 
forming the subject of a sentence, stands in what is 
called ue Nominative case. 



SECTION VI. 
OF THB PBBDZOATB. 

Having explained the grammatical accidents of the 
subject of the sentence, let us now consider those of 
ihepredicate. 

- 'the predicate is that part of the sentence which 
asserts me judgment formed of the subject. It con- 
sists of two essentially distinct portions : — The verb, 
or word by which the assertion is effected ; and the 
ATTBIBX7TE, or peculiarity by whicb the subject is said 
to be distinguished. 

These two distinct notions of the predicate may 
be expressed by two distinct words ; or they may botn 
be conveyed by the same word. 

I. The assertion may be effected by the verb to be, 
which does not suggest the idea either of a thirty or 
a quality y or an (xctiouy but affirms the most general 
of all attributes, that of mere existence ; and while 
serving as the medium of assertiony this verb con- 
nects the special attribute witb the subject of which 
it is predicated. 

Ex, : The eel i9 a fish. Xreland if aa island. The child i» 
firetfiil. Ice is slippery. 

IIw By inflecting, that is, by changing the termina- 
tion of a verb which does express in itself an idea of 
action, we effect the assertion, and show, at the same 
time, the relation of the attribute or action expressed 
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hr the verb, to the subject of which the verb pre- 
dicates. 

Ex, : Hie gill amg-t. The master teach-M. He write-^. 

Eyeiy other verb contains within itself the idea of ezist- 
ence that is expressed by the verb to be ; and this idea is 
conveyed by the inflected termination, the notion of the 
peculiar action asserted being conveyed by the radical por- 
tion of the verb. Thus in " the girl emgs " the final " 9 ** 
is the mediom by which assertion is effected, and is the 
equivalent of " is " in " the girl is sing^g." So the ter- 
mination " es ** in " the master teaches/' is the perfect 
equivalent of " is" the medium of assertion in " the master 
is teaching." 

This theory that the verb to he, called by grammarians 
the SuBSTANTivB Vbbb^ is contained in every other verb, 
will be more fiiUy considered in a subsequent stage of our 
progress. — {See Chap. III., Sect. III.) 

NoTB. — ^When the attribute is expressed by a substan- 
tive, as in " Ireland is an island,** or '* he is a doctor,** fsoA 
substantive is in the nominative case. It is a rule of 
Syntax, (that portion of grammar which treats of the 
government and arrangement of words), that *' the vert 
TO BB takes the same case after it as before it.** 



SECTION vn. 

HVMBBR AHD FBR80H OF THB VBBB. 

The first grammatical peculiarity of the verb of a 
simple sentence is pointed out by the rule of Syntax^ 
" the yerb must agree with its nominative case (sub- 
ject) in Number and Person." 

The English verb is very defective in the mechanism 
by whicb these concords are shown^ the verb to be 
alone possessing four distinct forms to mark those of 
the person, all our other verbs having but three. 

Singuhr, Pktrai. 

First person I am we are 

Second person thou art you are 

Third person be (she^ it,) U they are 
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Here we see, in the smgnlar, the verb changing with the 
person of the subject ; bat in the plnral, the change merely 
shows the number of the subject, the same form serving for 
all the three persons. 

Let U8 take another verb. 

SUnffular, Plmml, 

First person I wrUe we write 

Second person thou writest you write 

Third person he writes they write 

Here, again, in the singular, the verb changes to show 
the person of ihe subject ; but in the plural it not only 
fails to mark the person, it does not even distingubh 
number, for it is identical in form with the first person of 
the singular. 

The verb, in other languages, is much more complete in 
the mechanism by which it indicates the number and person 
of its subject. Let us take, as an iUostration of this point, 
the Latin verb scribere, to write. 

Singular. Plural. 

First person scrib-o, I write 8crib-tmt», we write 

Second person scrib-w, thou writest sprib-t^, you write 

Third person scrib-tY, he writes scrib-ffn/,tbey write 

Here it may be seen that the verb itself, by terminational 
changes, marks so clearly both the nimiber and the person 
of the subject, that the omission of the pronoun causes no 
uncertainty ; and it is the same in Italian, where the pro- 
noun is rarely expressed. The French verb also has six 
distinct terminations, although ellipsis of the subject is not 
permitted in that language. These observations will suffice 
to explain to the attentive scholar the full force of the 
syntactical law, " the verb must agree with its subject in 
number and person." 

BXSBCISB. 

Lbsson 18. — Write sentences with the following verbs, 
employing as subjects the pronouns of the three persons in 
both numbers, as has been done above with the verb to 
write. 

Dance, sing, think, see, hear, read. 

JKr. : I dance, thou daacest, he (she, it) daaees, wed»ee, &c. 
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NoTB.— ^The concord in number of the verb with its 
subject is liable to the following exception. When the 
sabstantive that is the subject of the sentence is what is 
called a Noun of multitude, that is^ when it signifies a body 
that is composed of many individuals, although the sub- 
stantive itself is of the singular number, it is sometimes 
followed by a verb in the plural. With such a subject the 
number of the verb depends, in a great measure, upon the 
consideration whether the body is spoken of as a whole, or 
whether it is regarded as an aggregate of individuals. In 
the first case the verb will be in the singular number ; as, 
the crowd was dense ; the nation is powerful : but if the 
assertion applies individually to each member of the body; 
and we thus predicate of them severally, the verb will be 
in the plural ; as, the crowd were impatient ; the peasantry 
are industrious. With a subject of this kind the pupU 
may consult his own notions of propriety : these few lines 
will enable him to account for a construction of this kind 
when he meets with it in reading. 



SECTION Yin. 
OF TBHSB. 

When we ]|[>redicate of a subject, the assertion, as 
regards time, must express one of the three following 
relations. We may affirm that the subject performed 
a certain act, or was in a certain state, at a time now 
past; we may assert that, at the time of speaking, it 
is doing the act, or is in the state predicated, or we 
may say that it will perform the act, or will be in the 
state, at some time subsequent to the assertion. The 
relations of time are expressed in the English verb, 
partly by inflections of the verb itself, as make, made; 
speak, spoke, spoken; write, wrote, toritten; and 
partly by woras called Auxiliary Verbs, as did 
make, Jias made, unU make; does speak, will speak; 
have written, shall write. 

The auxiliary yerbs of time are do, have, shall, will. 
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They are called auxiliary yerbs, because, at the same 
time that they effect the assertion, they aid or help to 
show the relations of time, &c., of other yerbs. 

The yarious modifications which the yerb undergoes 
to express the different relations of time are called 
the Tenses of the yerb. Oar yerb contains in all 
six tenses ; three of which haying a direct reference 
to the time of speaking, but with no necessary rela- 
tion to any other eyent or time, are Absolute 
Tenses; to which must be added a fourth, used 
in speaking of an action simply as past, without any 
direct indication of the precise time, or any allusion 
to the time of speaking. The other two, referring 
more or less directly to some other eyent, are BELATiyE 
Tenses, whose consideration will be deferred for the 
present. 

The Absolute Tenses are — 

1. The Present Tense. 

Ex. : The sun shines. I see. The night comes. The westher 
is cold. 

2. The Feefect Tense Indefinite. 

Sx, : The son shone. I saw. The night came, ^e weather 
was cold. 

3. The Febfect Tense Definite. 

Ex, : The sun has shone. I haye seen. The night has come. 
The weather has been cold. 

4. The Future Tense. 

Ex, : The sun will shine. I shall see. The night will come. 
The weather will be cold. 

The Perfect Tense Indefinite, though it expresses perfect 
action, is called by many of our grammarians the Impbe- 
FECT Tbnsb. It forms our historical tense, being that 
employed in narration, when speaking of a past action 
indefinitely; "Carthage perished/' "Felix trembled." 
Habitual or continued action may be expressed by this 
tense, as it is by the imperfect tense of other languages ; 
but when we would convey the notion of incomplete action. 
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we employ the verb to be and a participle, a form of ex- 
pression that will be explained hereafter. 

The Pkbsbnt Tense is expressed by the verb 
itself. 

The Perfect Tense Indefinite is formed by 
inflection of the yerb, the change consisting^ in what 
are called regular verbs, of the addition of ** d ** or 
** ed " to the first person of the present tense ; tremble, 
trembled; expect, expected. When the simple word 
terminates in a single consonant, this letter is fre- 
quently doubled in the inflected forms; travel, tra- 
velled; compel, compelled; -prefer, preferred; omit, 
omitted. In some two hundred of our most familiar 
verbs, a list of which will be found in a subsequent 
part of this work, and which are called Irregular 
Verbs, the perfect tense indefinite is formed other- 
wise than by the addition of " d " or " erf,** as in the 
verbs given above, shone, saw, came. These verbs 
are from Saxon roots, in which language they are 
also irregular. 

The pEBFEcr Tense Definite is formed by the 
aid of the auxiliary verb have. 

The Future Tense is formed by the auxiliaries 
shcUl and unll. 

A difference of opinion exists among writers on English 
grammar as to what really constitutes a tense. Some con- 
tend that that only can be regarded as such where the 
relation of time is shown by inflection of the verb itself, in 
which case we have but two tenses, the Present and the 
Perfect Indefinite, as / walk, I walked. Others maintain 
that any combination of the verb and the auxiliary, in which 
the latter expresses a relation of time only, is fairly a tense. 
Our English verb is as deficient in the inflected forms 
serving to express relations of time, as it i$ in those which 
indicate the number and person of the sujb^t, It has for 
its model the Saxon verb, whose tenses ar^ alsp formed by 
auxiliary verbs ; yet I am not aware that German gram» 
marians doubt the existemee of a perfect and a future tense 
in their language. Th^ laXia verb, which may again serve 
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to illustrate the point in question, has six distinct forms 
corresponding to our six tenses, which clearly mark, by 
changes of termination alone, those relations of time which 
are, in our verb, shown by auxiliary verbs. 



Scnbo 


I write 


Scribebam 


I wrote 


Scry^si 


I have written 


Scryjseram 


I had written 


Sciibam 


I shall write 


Scripsero 


I shall have written 



As we express, by the aid of our auxiliary verbs of time, 
precisely those relations of time which are in most other 
languages shown by the inflections of the verb itself, and 
which there constitute tenses, I shall regard as tenses 
these our complex forms, which are their exact equivalents, 
caring very little for technical terms if the pupil arrive at 
a clear perception of the true functions of words. 



EXBBOISE. 

Lbsson 19. — ^Write twenty sentences with a predicate 
in the Present Tense, and a subject in tiie plural number. 

JBx. : The apples &11. Asses are stubbom. Magpies chatter. 
We consent. 

LsssoN 20. — ^Write twenty sentences with a predicate 
in the Perfect Tense Indefinite, the subject being an abstract 
substantive. 

Ex, : The effort succeeded. The fashion changed. Industry 
prospered. The price fell. 

Lbsson 21. — Write twenty sentences, the predicate 
being in the Perfect Tense Definite, and the subject in the 
singular number. 

Ex, : The moon, has set. The packet has sailed. 

Lbsson 22. — Write twenty sentences with a predicate 
in the Future Tense, the subject being a personal pronoun. 

Ex, : I will write. We shall see. 
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SBCTIOK IX. 
OF MOOD. 

The jadgmentB whicK we express are not always 
aOxioliite : they are sometimes^ere anrnnptioi^B, 
dependent on certain hypotheses^ restricted by certain 
conditions, or formed nnder circumstances where no 
Lititude of judgment is allowed. In these cases, in 
order to show the qualified or restricted nature of 
such a judgment, the force of the verb is modified by 
yarious contrivances, in which has its origin the gram- 
matical peculiarity called Moon. 

This is one of die more abstruse parts of grammar ; 
and though from the simple construction oi our verb 
it is not of great consequence in English, yet as a clear 
comprehension of what is really meant by the term 
will aid the pupil's progress in other languages, and 
is indeed essential to it, 1 shall endeavour to give him 
a definite idea of what grammatical Mood re^y is. 

'01. Wejmay assert something of a subject as po- 
4sittve. 

Ex. : A child plays. The son has zisen. Night will come. 

2. We may assert something of a subject as pos- 
stbUy probable, or obligatory. 

Ex.: The boy can write. Ton may have erred. Man must 
die. 

3. We may command, entreat, or wish, that some- 
thing be done by the subject. 

Ex.: March. Be quiet. Thy kingdom come. Let them 
beware. 

4. We may speak of action generally, without 
reference to any particular object from which it 
proceeds. 

Ex.: To love. To have seen. To speak. To be quiet. 

5. We may assert something as contingent upon a 
certain conceived state of things ; and, in expressing 
this complicated idea, it is necessary to indicate the 
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unreal or assumed nature of the proposition upon 
which the actuality of the other assertion is depen- 
dent. This is accomplished by employing the verb 
in a manner that clearly shows the fact to be merely 
assumed, and not asserted. 

Ex, : I would travel, were I rich. Should the nuuter content, 
we wiU go. 

The office of that modification of the verb, which is 
called mood, is to indicate these different intentions of 
the speaker. 

The assertion, that a thing actually is, has been, or 
will be, is expressed by the Indicative Mood. 
In English this mode of expression is accomplished 
by the verb itself, aided by the auxiliary verbs of 
time only. 

Possibility, Probaiility, and Obligation are asserted 
by the Potential Mood. To express possibility 
or probability we make use of the auxiKary verbs of 
mood, may, can. Obligation, or necessity, is expressed 
by the auxiliary verbs of mood, ought, must, shall, 
should. 

The intimation of a command or a unsh is given by 
the Imperative Mood, rendered by Sie verb 
itself, aided by the auxiliary verb of mood, let. 

The forms of the verb serving to express action, 
without a direct reference to the object fiom which it 
emanates, or, in other words, those forms of the verb 
used without a nominative, are of the Infinitive 
Mood; a form, however, that does not occur in 
simple sentences. 

When the truth or actuality of a direct assertion is 
contingent upon an assumed or conceived fact, the 
verb which expresses the latter is in the Subjunc- 
tive Mood ; but as neither this form nor that of the 
Infinitive can occur in a simple sentence, the con- 
sideration of these two peculimties of the verb will 
be deferred until complex sentences axe treated of. 

A difference, similar to that about tense, exists amongst 
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our grammarians as to what really constitutes a mood. The 
sticklers for a rigorous interpretation of words contendt 
that a mood must consist of a modification of the vecb 
itself; and that where the qualified manner of the asser- 
tion is expressed by an auxiliary verb, the latter is in the 
Indicative, the principal verb being then in the Infinitive, 
mood. 

If this were so, there would be an end at once of atur- 
iliary verbs, whether of tense or mood, as they would all 
be principal verbs : and the mere English student would 
have no idea of what the term mood really meant. In the 
expressions, " he writes" " he can write" " let him write,*^ 
the action of which it is question is clearly that of writing, 
and nothing else ; but the qualified nature of the assertion 
in the two last sentences, can, in EJnglish, only be shown 
by auxiliary verbs, while in Latin (from which I shall again 
draw an illustration of the subject, by showing an example 
of mood in the stringent sense of the word), these modifi- 
cations are effected by changing the form of the verb 
itself. 

Indicative Mood, scribtV he writes 

Potential Mood, scribal he may write 

Imperative Mood, scribtYo let him write 

Above we see indicated with the utmost pveeisioB, by a 
change of termination^ those modifications in the tMomer 
of the assertion, which we express by our auxiliary veri)8 of 
mood. 

This question of the actual existence of mood in our 
language is of little consequence, at least for the present ; 
and its further consideration will be deferred till his 
onward progress shall enable the pupil to appreciate the 
subject justly. 

EXBBQIBB. 

Lesson 23. — ^Write twenty sentences, asserting a j9oW- 
tive state or action of the subject. 

Ex, : Man is mortal. A kitten plays. The rain has ceased. 

Lessok 24. — Write twenty sentences, asserting some- 
thing of the subject as possible or as dbUgatary, 

Ex, : The patient may lecover. I mast- go. 
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SECTION X. 
COirCORD OF TBS ADJECTIVE. 

Let us how consider some of the grammatical pecu- 
liarities of adjectives. It is a rule of general syntax^ 
that the adjective agrees in number y gender y and causey 
•with the substantive to which it is joined ; a rule, the 
exact meaning of which is scarcely perceptible to the 
student who is ignorant of every language except 
English, and which therefore demands a detailed 
explanation. 

In the phrase "a good mail/' good is of the singular 
namber, masculine gender, and nominative case, because the 
substantive "man" is distinguished by those p«culiarities: 
the consideration of the latter accident, case, will however 
be postponed for the present. In " good men," the adjec- 
tive sympathising with the substantive becomes plural and 
masculine. In the phrase ** a good woman/' good is sin^ 
g^Umr and j^nmrniie, while in "good wom«i" it \b plural and 
feminine. So in "a good trample," the adjective assuming- 
tiie gender of its «ubatantive is singular and neuter; and in 
"good examples" it is plural and neuter. The student 
soarcely conceives the object of these imaginary changes in 
the character of the adjective ; and, in order to enable him 
to do so, I must again borrow an illustration from another 
language. Let the same phrases be exhibited in Latin, 
and he will instantly perceive that what seems with us a 
mere theory becomes in another language a vital reality. 
The Latin for good, as found in the dictionary, is *^ bonus;** 
a good man, " bonus homo," singular and masculine ; good 
men, " boni homines," plural masculine ; a good woman, 
"bona mulier," singular feminine; good women, ** bon^B 
mulieres," plural feminine ; a good example, " bonum exem- 
plum," neuter singular ; good examples, " bona exempla," 
neuter plural. Here we see the adjective varying its ter- 
mination according to the number and gender of the sub- 
stantive to which it is joined ; and the same thing occurs 
in every other language of which I have any knowledge » 

c 2 
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A disregard or violation of this concord is in such lan- 
guages a grave offence against grammar, of which none 
but illiterate persons are guilty. 

Whence the immutable form of our adjective arises, 
would, perhaps, be determined with difficulty ; though it is 
not improbable that it rests upon the rational basis of our 
grammatical gender. It would be useless to pursue this 
inquiry here ; enough has been said to enable the pupil to 
appreciate justly the rule which declares that " the adjective 
must agree in number, gender, and case, with the substantive 
to which it is joined" 



SECTION XI. 
OP NEGATION. 

We may assert that the subject is in a certain 
state, or performs a certain action; or we may assert 
that it is not in such state, or does not perform such 
action ; and this negative form of assertion may be 
employed in every mood of the verb. 

Ex» : The apple is not ripe. The boy cannot read. A. child 
must not cry. Do not be idle. Stir not. 

Negation is commonly expressed by the word 
" noty In negative sentences, having no other aux- 
Uiary verb, we generally employ the auxiliary *^ rfo." 

Ex, : The ice does not melt. The children did not cry. 

This auxiliary " do" adds nothing whatever to the mean* 
ing of the verb, but serves as the medium of assertion, 
and indicates the relations of number, person, and tense; the 
verb itself remaining unchanged. It is a mere equivalent 
of the inflected portions of a verb, and therefore cannot be 
joined with another auxiliary, because such inflections are 
expressed by the auxihary. Hence its employment is 
limited to the Present and Perfect Indefinite tenses, for in 
all the others we find an auxiliary verb. In poetry and 
animated language this needless auxiliary "do" is com- 
monly omitted. 

When the proposition holds universally true, as 
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applied to every object of the species named by the 
substantiye, the negative is commonly transferred 
from the predicate, to which logically it belongs, and 
stands with the subject^ the adjective ^^ no** being 
substituted for " not.** 

Ex, : No man is perfect. No horse can fly. 

EXERCISE. 

Lbsson 25. — ^Write twenty negative sentences, employ- 
ing the words "no" or "not.*' 

Ex, : Tlie sparrow does not sing. No egg is square. 

The negative proposition predicates the absence of 
a certoin quality, without asserting, or necessarily 
implying, the presence of the opposite one. When 
it is intended to assert, not merely the absence of a 
certain attribute, but the presence of the antagonist 
quality, a negative syllable is commonly added to the 
adjective. THie syllable *'ww" prefixea to an adjec- 
tive has always a negative sense ; '^ m" (changing to 
''il,** «m,'' "tV,"&c.) and " dis" are frequently, 
but not invariably, negatives. The suffix " less** has 
always a negative sen^. 

Ex.: Ckuning is immoral. He has been tndiscreet. She is 
ungrateful. Confinement is (disagreeable. An idler is use- 
lest. The boy is ihoughHets, 

EXERCISE. 

Lbsson 26. — ^Write twenty sentences, in which a nega- 
tive sense is expressed by a syllable prefixed or suffixed to 
the adjective. 

Ex, : The child is hiameleu. The bridge is mtsafe. 

As two negatives counteract each other, and thus 
render the sense affirmative, this form of expression 
is sometimes used with a graceful effect 

Ex, ': The smell is not unpleasant ; that is, it is agreeable. 
The precaution was not needless, 

EXERCISE. 

Lbsson 27.— Write twenty sentences in which, by em- 
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ploying a doable negative (the word noi, and a ttegtitiwe 
syllable) y the sense is rendered affirmative. 

Ex,: The taste is not dingneahle. The writing is not sl- 

l^ble. 

We have some verbs, componnded with these negative 
syllables, which predicate action the reverse of that ex- 
pressed by the simple verb; as to tmfold, to tmtie, to 
disheiieYe, to disjoin, &c. Sach negative syllables are 
sometimes improperly prefixed to verbs having in them- 
selves a negative signification. This is the case for instance 
with the verbs to annul, to loose or loosen, and to sever: the 
first signifying to render void, the second to imfasten, the 
last to cZujoin. The expressions (£»annnl, ladooae, and 
disaever, which we sometimes hear employed^ are in«* 
correct. 

NoTB. — ^When the auxiliary verb of mood can is em* 
ployed in a negative sentence, it is commonly written with 
the negative in a single word, " cannot." 



SECTION xn. 

THB aEMXTZVXS OA8B. 

In the first stages of society, man,, by making a 
provision for the morrow, laid the foundation of a 
right of property ; and the assertion of this right 
must soon have originated a form of speech calculated 
to express it. This consisted in a peculiar inflection 
of the owner's name; and, by analogy, the same form 
became employed in speaking of the properties of 
irrational, inanimate, and even ideal objects. In 
English this inflection consists in placing the letter 
^'^," preceded by an apostrophe ('s), after the sub- 
stantire, which then stands in what is called the 
Genitive Cju3E. 

jEdp. : The book is John^s. The notes ace ajoightisgale'a. 

When the plaral ends in s, which, as already seen, it 
commonly does, a second s is not added; but in writing the 
apostrophe is retained: " the Merchant Zlnt^orv' School;" 
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"the Farmers* Joomal." Sometiinefl wlieii the singular 
number ends in 88, 8, or letters haviog a similar sound, 
the apostrophe only is used, especially if the following 
word begins with "s": for conscience' sake. Here the 
introduct\pn of the genitive termination would sound very 
disagreeably^ and might besides be mistaken for the plural. 

If we speak of a thing belonging to ourselves^ to 
the person addressed, or to a person or thing already 
mentioned, we do not name the owner, but employ 
instead a peculiar form, called the Genitive Case of 
the appropriate personal Pronoun. 

Singular, Plural, 

First Person, The fault is mike, The fkult is oubs. 

Second Person, The watch is thine, The watch is toubs. 
Third PesBcm maae. The whip is his, \ 

fern. The doll la ksbs, [ The books are TBxnui. 

neut. The nuts ore its. ) 

As before observed, custom requires us, in addressing 
an individual,, to use the plural number of the personal 
pronoun, — and this usage extends to the genitive case. 
The neuter pronoun of the third person singular is rarely, 
if ever, used in the genitive case; but I have here given an 
example, showing analogically what its form must be, 
were it so employed. 

EXBRCISE. 

Lesson 28. — ^Write twenty sentences, employing in the 
predicate a substantive in the genitive case. 

Es. : The slate is William's. The cries are a woman's. 

Lesson 29. — Write five similar sentences with the 
genitive case, in both numbers, of each of the personal 
pronouns. 

Ex, : Hxe book is mine. The honour is thinet &c. 



SECTION xni. 

OKDSB OF mrOBDS. 

The words of a sentence are commonly placed in a 
oextain order; and, in a simple sentence, we majr 
usually distinguish three places. 
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1. That of the Subject. 

2. That of the Vebb. 

3. That of the Attbibute. 



Ex,: 1. 


2. 


3. 


The bee 


is 


an inflect 


The Sim 


-was 


bzight. 


The men 


hayebeen 


diligent. 


The dress 


is 


a girl'fl. 


The liniiet 


sings. 




Asses 


bray. 





U 


the bee 


Sate 


the men 


WiU . 


the Sim 


Am 


I 



When the entire predicate (the assertion and the 
attribute) is expressed by the verb itself, as in the 
last two examples^ the third place is racant. 

This arrangement of the words of a sentence, 
called the dibect order, is however frequently 
changed, the subject following the asserting word 
(the inflected verb, whether principal or auxiliar^J 
when the order is said to be invebted. This m- 
version always takes place when a question is asked. 

J&r.; /« the bee an insect? 

been diligent ? 

ahine? 

correct? 

In negative as in interrogative sentences, where no 
other auxiliary verb is found, we commonly employ 
the auxiliary do. ^ 

Ex,: Does the linnet sing? 

Did the asses bray ? 

Although in poetry and rhetorical expressions this aux- 
iliary is sometimes dispensed with in interrogations^ it 
would sound strangely were we, in conversation, to demand 
"sings the linnet?" while the question "bray asses?" 
would be absolutely unintelligible. In most languages the 
interrogative character of the coming sentence is indicated 
by commencing it with the verb. 

In poetry, in animated language, or when we 
would give especial importance to the attribute, we 
invert the order of the words ; placing in front the 
representative of the idea to which we would give 
prominence. 



-"I 
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Ex.: Mighty is the Lord! 

Die the traitor shall. 

Youn has been the danger ; 

TouiTB be the glory. 

EXEBCISE. 

Lbsson 30. — Write twenty sentences in the form of 
questions^ taking care to put a mark of interrogation (?) 
titer each. 

Ex,: Can Emma read? Is idleness excusable? Has the 
packet arriyed ? Will the project succeed ? 
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CHAPTEE 11. 
THE SIMPLE SENTENCE EXTENDED. 



CZiOBEB DEFINITION OF aVSSTAIi* 
TIVES. ADDITION. 

The jadgments which we assert are frequently formed 
with reference to some particular state of the subject 
and wouldnot be applicable to it in the full and unre- 
stricted sense of the substantive. In such a case, in 
order to show the precise sense in which the substan- 
tive is used, it becomes necessary to couple with the 
idea of the object itself, an accessory idea expresaiye 
of the restriction. This may sometimes be effected 
by using an appellative of a subordinate class of the 
objects named by the general substantive. Let us 
take, for example, the word soldier, a subordina^ 
class of the race man. This word expresses the com- 
plex idea of a man, and of a certain profession whicli 
he follows ; and an assertion, perfectly true of a sol- 
dier, might be false as applied to men in general* 
Lancer adds again to the notions conveyed by soldier, 
the ideas of serving on horseback, and fighting with 
a certain weapon. So the words recruit and veteran 
convey notions of youth and ^e in addition to other 
ideas. The word infant names one of the human 
race in its tenderest age, and the terms child, boy or 
girl, youth or maiden, man or woman, serve to indicate 
me same creature in advancing stages of existence ; 
but we have, in English, no substantive that names a 
human being of either sex when loaded with years. 
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There are perhaps no substantives that, strictly speaking, 
express simple ideas; for they all suggest to us objects as 
distinguished by certain attributes. Independently however 
of the names of objects, we find in all languages words, 
which, formed by a combination of terms, convey complex 
ideas in a perfectly lucid manner ; and no language is richer 
in such expressions than our own. But the English, having 
borrowed largely from other tongpies, contains many words, 
^diich* though highly graphic in their native idiom, excite 
no definite idea in the minds of those ignorant of their 
derivation. For instance, the word polygamy is as completdy 
Greek to an ignorant man, as though it were written in 
the characters of that language ; yet could its constituent 
members be translated literally, and form such a word as 
mmymarriage, its meaning would become tolerably dear 
to him. 

It would be utterly impracticable to inrent dis- 
tinct terms for every individual object, and for 
every varying state of the same object; and therefore, 
instead of rendering language unintelligible by inde- 
finitely multiplying terms, we express, by various 
combinations of a limited number of words, every 
possible state in which the object named by a substan- 
tive can be imagined to exist. Human mtelligence, 
wholly imable to form simple terms that would answer 
this purpose, and impelled by a necessity as absolute 
in one language a3 in another, has in all accomplished 
the object by analogous methods. In all, the signi- 
fication of a substantive may be so restricted as to 
point out even an individual object of a species, or to 
express, with the utmost precision, the nicest distinc- 
tions that the mind is capable of making in its per- 
ceptions of either material or ideal objects. 

This closer determination of the sense of a substan- 
tive, called in grammar. Addition, is, in English, 
efiTected in various ways, some of which I will now 
proceed to describe ; leaving others till the gradual 
development of the mechanism of our language shall 
bring die pupil to the consideration of those principles 
upon which they are based. 
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I. The siffnification of a substandve is more closely 
determined Dj prefixing an adjective. 

Ex, : A ripe apple Mis. Wet weather is unpleasant. The 
tpotchfiii dog barks. A naughty child pouts. Gold is a 
preeioua metal. The pheasant is a handeome bird. The 
plough is a uaefkd implement. Sincerity is true wisdom* 

EXSSCISE. 

Lesson 31. — ^Write twenty sentences, in each of which 

the subject is defined by an adjective, and draw a line under 

the latter. 

Ex, : Green fruit is unwholesome. A good child obeys. Dirty 
hands are a disgrace. 

Lesson 32. — Write twenty sentences, in which a sub- 
stantive, in the predicate, is defined by an adjective, under* 
lined as before. 

Ex. : England is & powerful kingdom. Lead is a heavy metaL 
James is a diligent scholar. 

II. One substantive is frequently defined by another 
substantive in the genitive case. 

Ex. : Man* 8 life is uncertain. The toa^e eye is brilliant. The 
nightingale* 8 song is sweet. The miller* 8 daughter is fair. 
The lion*8 roar alarms. The rook*8 feathers shine. AfooTs 
cap will be the dunce*8 portion. 

* 

EXERCISE. 

Lesson 33. — ^Write twenty sentences, in each of which 
the subject is defined by another substantive in the genitive 
case, underlined as in the last lesson. 

Ex. : The peacock* 8 tail is beautiful. The duke* 8 horse has 
won. 

III. It is a rule of syntax^ that '' one svbstantive 
governs another stibstc^ntivey signifying a different 
thing, in the genitive case." This means, that when 
we would define one substantive by another, the de- 
fining substantive must be put into the genitive case, 
as in the examples given under the last rule. 

In other languages this rule is of pretty general applies* 
tion, but in English, as we shall presently see, it is very 
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frequently disregarded. Whether this arises from our 
attaching a more distinct idea of ownership to this case 
Hian is done in other langaages« and therefore only using 
it when the notion of property is tolerably clear ; or whe- 
ther it springps from the same cause that prompts the 
omission of plural terminations to our adjectives, I cannot 
say. Our dislike of plural definitives is however so de- 
cided, that we sometimes suppress the sign of plurality in 
substantives, when thus employed, which otherwise have 
only the plural form. A 6owe/-complaint, a spectade'VaBker, 
matin songs, vesper hymns, the oa^-bam^ the snuffer^tnj, 
are instances of plural substantives thus employed ; and as 
the genitive case terminates, like the plural number, in 
the letter s, it is not improbable that the suppression of a 
form so likely to be mistaken for the plural, and thus to 
produce uncertainty or error, may have originated in this 
cause. 

The following sentences present examples of sub- 
stantives defined by other substantives without the 
sign of the genitive ; but if they were translated into 
another language^ it would be necessary that the de- 
fining word should there be put into the genitive 
case; or into the form equivalent to it^ where the 
pecidiarity of case does not exist. 

Ex. : The castle bell has rung. The kitchen door is open. 
The park gates are handsome. The cottage chimney smokes. 
The garden fence is green. The cellar key is bright. The 
church steeple is lofty. The dairy shelves are clean. 

BXERCI8B. 

Lbsson 34. — ^Write twenty sentences in which the 
subject is defined, as in the last examples, by another sub- 
stantive, to which the one defined may be considered as 
belonging. 

Ex. : The farm buildings are substantial. 

Our language contuns many hundred substantives that, 
consisting originally of two distinct words, are now pro- 
nounced and written as a concrete word, by the union qf 
the definitive with the word defined. Tlie following are of 
this kind^ in some of which the definitive still retains the 
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form of the g«utive: stmMae, moomUghtt i 
posUad, fireplace, inkstand, lambsmool, horeekair, camdlesHtk^ 
teap^, coweUp, henbane, landsman, coxcomb (cockacomb), &c; 
This faculty of fonning compoimd terms the ^^g^**h 
inherits from the Saxon. In German, however, the com* 
pound term is written as one word, or, when the sign of 
the genitive case is omitted, the defining sahatantive is 
always connected with the other by a hyphen, thus; cavalry- 
barracks, exhibition-room. It would be well were tlus 
usage general in English ; but as it is not, I can only re« 
commend the pupil to observe it carefully wherever custom 
sanctions it. By regarding such terms as compound sob* 
stantives, we withdraw them from the operation of the 
grammatical canon, " One substantive governs another 
substantive, signifying a difPerent thing, in the genitive 



BXBIICISE. 

LsssoN 35. — ^Let the pupil try to recollect fifty compound 
substantives now written as one word ; a task which a little 
patience and perseverance will accomplish. 

Ex.: Birdlime, staircase, housewife, dovecot. 

IV. The following words serve to define objects 
within view of the speaker, or that have been already 
mentioned : thisy that, these, those, ^ame, such, other, 
yon, called Demonstratives; and ^Ae, called the 
Definite Akticle. 

Ex. : The man is mad. This book will amuse. Thai child 
trembles. These roses are fragrant. Those swans are wild. 
Yon man is a lawyer. Such Imngs are hurtful. The same 
swallows have returned. The other passengers escaped. 

BXEBCISE. 

Lbsson 36. — Write four sentences with each of the 
words just given used to determine the subject more pre- 
cisely. 

Ex. : The beggar ai^roaches. This path is crooked. 

V. Substantives are frequently defined by a peculiar 
class of words called Possessive or Adj^sctive 
Fbonouns^ so named because in the character of 
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pronotms they indicate the person of the poBseflsor ; 
while as adjectires they agree in gender, nnmbery 
and case with the substantive defined. They deter- 
mine the substantive by an attribute of ownerslup, 
and are formed from the genitive cases of the respective 
Personal Pronouns. They are as follow : 



Singuiar. Phtral, 

1st (speaking) person my oub 

2nd (spoken to) person thy youb 

3rd (spoken of) person Tnasculine his 1 

feminine her > thsik 

netOer its J 



Ex, : My book is handsome. 7% -will be done. Hit htat 
curls. Her eyes are hazel. Itt tail is bushy. Our books 
are torn. Tour linnet sings. Their fault was grave. 

The possessive pronoun of the second person sing^ular, 
like the personal pronoun, is only used in devotional exer- 
cises or in poetry. In the third person singular the mas* 
coline and neuter possessive pronouns are identical in form 
with the genitive cases of the personal pronouns he and t^ ; 
but this identity offers no difficulty if the student bear in 
mind that our possessive pronoun is never found without 
its substantive; while the genitive case of the personal 
pronoun cannot be employed to define a substantive, and, 
consequently, always stands alone. It is true that in our 
translation of the Scriptures, and even elsewhere, we soine- 
times find mine and thine standing as definitives before words 
beginning with a vowel, but this is a fault that is no longer 
common. Murray has fallen into a very palpable error 
when he says, that in English substantives govern not 
only substantives but pronouns also in the genitive case, 
and gives as an example of this rule " every tree is known 
by its fruit." I have already remarked that the genitive 
case singular of the neuter pronoun is not used ; and, if 
we change the number of the subject in the above propo- 
sition to the plural, we shall instantly perceive that it is 
not the genitive case of the personal pronoun, but the pos- 
sessive pronoun, that is employed ; for we should not say, 
" all trees are known by theirs fruits," which is the form of 
the genitive in the plural. The nature of our possessive 
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adjectives is not altered by the fiact that they must some- 
times be rendered in other lang^uages by the genitive case 
of a personal pronoun. 

EXERCISE. 

Lesson 37. — ^Write three sentences, and define the sub- 
ject by each of the possessive pronouns in both numbers : 
making in all twenty-four sentences. 

Ex, : My head aches. Thy slate is dirty, &c. 

Remark. — An Englishman is generally puzzled, on com- 
mencing the study of another language, to find that the 
possessive pronoun must agree in gender with the thing 
defined, instead of agreeing with tibe possessor. It ap- 
pears strange to him that, in such a phrase as '* my 
mother," he must make my agree with mother in the 
feminine gender ; and this feeling is stronger in the case 
of the possessive pronoun of the third person, which in 
English has in the singular three distinct forms, his, her, 
its, indicating the gender of the possessor, a peculiarity 
that is not found in other lang^uages. It must be borne in 
mind that though "his" for instance, as a protumn, 
shows incidentally the gender of the possessor, it still, as 
an adjective, agrees in gender with the substantive that it 
defines, and, therefore, that in the phrase " his father," 
his is masculine singular, in *' his mother," feminine sin* 
gular ; in *' his hat," neuter singular ; and that it becomes 
masculine plural if we change the number, and say, " his 
sons," &c. ; and so with the other adjective pronouns. It 
is from the unchanging form of our adjective that springs 
the notion of incongruity which invariably strikes the Engli^ 
student when he first meets with the possessive pronoun in 
another language. 

VI. Another manner of defining substantives of 
common gender, is to use either a suostantive, an ad- 
jective, or a personal pronoun, indicating the sex of 
the object. This is the way in which, when requisite, 
gender is shown with those substantives that have no 
distinctive termination. 

Ex, : Our man-cook is ill. The maui-senrant laughed. A 
Atf-goat is xniscliievous. A female elephant has arriyed. 
His maU fiiend answered. A cocA;-pheasant is handsome. 
The huU calf grows. 
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EXEBCI8B. 

Lbsson 38. — ^Write twenty sentences, in each of which 
the suhject is defined by an attribute of gender. 
Ex. : Your man-cook is &t. 

VII. We have seen (Chap. I. Sect. II.) that 
number y grammatically considered, is limited to m- 
sular and plural* Tnese two forms would however 
be wholly inadequate to convey our impressions in 
this respect, and tnerefore, to determine number and 
quantity with greater precision, certain words, called 
Numerals, are employed. 

Numerals are of two kinds: Definite, and 
Indefinite. Definite Numerals point out a 
precisely determined nimiber: they are onCy two, 
threCy • . teuy twenty y fifty, hundredy ihouBandy 8fc. 

In written language the Definite Numerals are often 
represented by particular signs^ instead of bang expressed 
in words, which latter mode would render arithmeti<»l ope* 
rations tedious, if not impracticable. In ancient times 
notation was effected by peculiar arrangements of certain 
letters, as with the sections of this work, which are num- 
bered after the Roman method ; but the present method of 
writing numbers, which was introduced into Europe from 
Arabia, is infinitely more simple. Every possible number 
can be readily expressed, as the pupil is aware, by means of 
the ten figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. 

Indefinite Numerals indicate number or quan- 
tity in a manner more or less precise. The following 
words belong to this class : a, an, aliy any, bothy divers y 
each, either y enoughy every, feWy littlCy manyy more, 
mosty muchy neither, no, severed, some. 

A, an, are called by our grammarians the Indxfinitb 
Aeticlb; but as their only use is to mark somewhat 
more emphatically the singular number of a substantive, 
they may be classed with those words whose sole function 
is to serve as attributes of number. 

EXEBCI8E. 

Lisbon 39. — ^Write twenty sentences, determining more 
accurately the subject of each by an Indefinite numeral. 
Ex, : Little hope remains. Several pigeons escaped. 
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Rkmark. — The signification ot few and little is some- 
wliat extended when preceded by the indefinite article. 

Ex, : litde ( » scarcely any) hope remains. A little ( ss not 
insignificant) hope remains, r ew ( » scarcely any) persons 
'were present. A few ( » not an inconsiderabie number of) 
persons were present. 

Adjectives, and other Definitives, when single, com- 
monly precede the substantives which they define. There 
aire some few adjectives that can only be employed in the 
predicate, as for example, toell, iU, alive, awake, ' We caUf^ 
not say a well man, an cdive fish. Some adjectives hove a 
meaning yirh&n predicated of a subject, differing from tSiat 
which ^y convey when used to define a substantiFe. In 
the sentence, " Uie man is wrong," if^ assert that the 
subject errs ; but liie phrase " the wrong man " expresses 
want of identity. 

I will here recapitulate the seven different kinds a£ 
Addition already enumerated, by which the sense of a 
substantive is more accurately determined. 

1. By an adjective : the old man. 

2. By asubstantive in the genitive case : the kingfs 
palace. 

3. By a substantive with the sign of the genitive 
case omitted : the parish church. 

4. By a demonstrative pronoun : that house, yon 

5. By a possessive pronoun : our father. 

6. By an attribute of sex : the coc&-spairow. 

7. By a numeral : ^ve sheep, much gold. 

Other peculiarities of Definition will be adverted 
to and explained in our onward progress. 
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8S0TION IL 
8VBJBOT RB.PBBSBXfTBD BY THB 



By a figure^ called Ellipsis, a substantLve is fre- 
quently omitted, the idea of the object being expressed 
by a definitive. This is, in English, more especially 
the case when classes of persons are spoken of; for 
as our definitiyes generally do not indicate either the 
number or gender of their substantive, this form can- 
not commonly be used in predicating of an individual 
person, though instances maybe found where it is 
thus employed. When the substantive is represented 
by an adjective, the latter is mostly preceded by the 
definite ^ticle/but other definitiyes 4 found without 
l^e article. 

JBlr. : The pioua pray. The brave are ffenearoius. The tnifcit- 
triom prosper. Saint PauTa (caliiedral) ia a noble building. 
The bookseller^s (house) ia large. The JUhmonget* % (shop) u 
closed. Some (persons) are fortunate. Many fisul. Feit 
Tdllcame. ^0 were gay. IT^tm refused. The paxthAin^' 
coyerable. The future is uncertain. " The rich hatiL many 
Mends." 

All adjective and pronominal definitives permit ellipsis 
of the substantive, except the definite and indefinite arti- 
des, the numerals no^ every, and the possessive pronoona 
my, thy, &c. 

BXBBCISB. 

Lbsson 40. — ^Write twenty sentences, taking for the 
subject of each an adjective preceded by the definite 
article. 

Bs, : The ignorant are obstinate. 

Lesson 41. — ^Wrke twenty similar sentences, employing 
as subject either an indefinite numeral or a demonstrative 
pronoun. 

Es, : Many answered. T%at will be difficult. 

We frequently find the substantive, that is reaUy the 
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subject of the sentence^ detached from its definitive and 
transferred to the predicate ; and this occurs more espe- 
cially when it is defined by a genitive case. We say, for 
instancCj *' the general's is a handsome horse," or, ** the 
general's horse is handsome ;" the two expressions beings 
perfectly equivalent. But as the genitive case of our per- 
sonal pronouns will not admit a substantive after it, when 
such a case is employed to represent the subject, the 
ellipsis cannot be supplied. In such sentences as " mine is 
a difficult task," "yours is a pretty desk," "ours is a 
thankless office," we cannot insert the subject that is really 
the nominative case of the verb ; but in construing such a 
proposition, the pupil will say that the nominative case 
is understood; for he will see, that as the definitive is 
in the genitive case, it cannot possibly be the nominative 
also, and it is indispensable that every predicating verb 
have a nominative case expressed or understood. 

In sentences asserting what the subject is, instead of 
repeating the substantive, the numeral one is often employed 
in the predicate, and which, although the especial repre-^ 
sentative of unity, in sentences where the subject is in the 
plural number, assumes the plural form and becomes ones^ 

Ex, : My task is a difficult one. These books are not the zight 
onei, 

XXSB.CI8E. 

Lisbon 42.— -Write twenty sentences in which the real 
subject stands in the predicate, the genitive case by which 
it is defined preceding the verb ; or if the subject precede 
the verb, let it be represented in the predicate by the term 
one. 

Ex, : Yours was a lame excuse. The answer is a clever one. 



SECTION m. 
PROail&BSZHa OnumpMeJ AOTZOH. 

The verb to be is called^ by grammarians^ the Sub- 
stantive Vebb ; T H E V E R B par excellence. It ex- 
presses the most general of all attributes^ that of mere 
.oistehce : I am ; that is^ I exist. 
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When we would characterize an object by its state or 
quality, rather than by its actions, the verb to' be serves at 
once as the vehicle of assertion and as the medium of com* 
bining the subject and attribute in one thought and sen- 
tence ; and, from its frequent use as the connecting link 
between two ideas thus correlative, it has been called the 
Grand Copulj^. 

When we would assert of an object what it does, we 
employ a verb which expresses both the assertion and the 
attribute. Such verbs, combining in themselves the attri- 
bute of existence, with that of the action which they 
affirm, have been called Adjbctivb Verbs. They show by 
inflections of the verb itself, and the auxiliaries of tense 
and mood, those relations of the predicate to the subject, 
which, in sentences predicating a state of the subject, are 
expressed by the substantive verb to be and the auxiliaries. 

The theory of a substantive verb existing in the 
adjective verbs, which has been before alluded to, 
has been fully developed and reduced to practice 
in the English language, for we habitually use a 
form of expression, in which the attributes of exist- 
ence and action are kept perfectly distinct; and this 
form is constantly employed in speaking of an object 
engaged in, or performing, an incomplete act. It is 
in tlus way that we form our Imperfect Tense; but 
instead of being restricted to a single one, as in other 
languages, we can express incomplete or progressing 
action m all our tenses. I am not not aware that this 
manner of employing the verb has any generally 
recognised name. One has called it the Induring 
verb, and others have given it names according to 
their fancies: it might, perhaps, be regarded as a 
distinct voice of the verb. It describes the subject as 
engaged in progressing action; and is formed by 
adding to the substantive verb to be, through all its 
moods and tenses, a form called the Active Parti- 
ciple of the adjective verb, which expresses the 
attribute of the action predicated of the subject. This 
mode of expression, so familiar to us, is not found in 
any other language of which I have any knowledge. 
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except when employed by gramBiarians te iUastrate 
the doctrine of a substantiye verb and adjective verbs; 
a doctrine that is readily comprehended by an 
Englishman. The following are instances of this 
form of expression. 

I am writing. The boys hate been akaiting. The moon tit 
riainff, llie sun w setting. It hoe been rtnning. Papa wtt 
he waiting. A sayage dog is barking. The foolish saflor hat 
been drtnktng. 

This form of the verb requires no farther explanation at 
present, miless it be to remark that the future tense, vrhen 
thus expressed, is commonly a relative tense, referring^ to 
some other event. Thus the sentence, '* I shall be 
writing," naturally suggests the question, ''when?" and 
requires some circumstance of time to be mentioned to 
which it has reference. 

EZEBCI6E. 

Lesson 43. — ^Write twenty sentences, in which the verb 
to be, in the present or perfect tense, serves as the medium 
of assertion, the attribute being expressed by the active 
participle of an adjective verb. 

Ex, : The happy scholars are singing. We have been rowing. 

Participles are so named from participating the 
functions both of an adjective and a verb. In the 
former character they axe very commonly used to 
define substantives. 

Ex,: A biasing fire is cheeatful. BoiUng water scalds. The 
nettle is a stinging weed. JStmtitri^ streams are clear. The 
apple is a refreshing fruit. An aching tooth torments. 

Participles, like adjectives^ agree in number, gender, and 
case, with the substantives which they define^ and in most 
languages they show these concords by varying termi- 
nations. Sometimes they become pure adjectives, not 
expressing action, but raUier defining the object by some 
capability of action. Thus, in the phrase, *' a singing 
bird,'' singing does not necessarily convey the idea that 
the bird is warbling; but ** b. bird singing** expresses 
action : in the first instance, " singing," noting a quality, 
18 an adjective ; in the second, expressing action, it is a 
participle. So again it may be. that many a stinging 
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tnaect never stings at all. As adjectives, words of 
jckasB receive a negative meaning from a prefixed syllable, a 
construction of wlucli very few verbs admit : as, an im- 
ceaaing sound ; vntiring diligence ; that unfeeling wretgh ; 
an unwilling witness. The question, whether a word, in 
certain cases, be really an adjective or a participle, is of 
little moment in English; and would not have been 
adverted to here, had it not been to notice a curious dis- 
tinction that exists in the French language, where the 
active participle, used adjedwely, is regarded as an adjective, 
and varies to show its accord in gender and number with 
the substantive; but used, as a participle, to express action, 
it is indeclinable, and remains unchanged. A clear per- 
ception of grammatical principles removes at once the 
difficulty which this peculiarity presents, a peculiarity that 
is a frequent stumblingblock in the way of the ignorant. 



EXEBCI8E. 



Lesson 44. — ^Write twenty sentences, in which the sub- 
ject is defined by the active participle, thus used as an 
adjective. 

Ex*: CtarUng locks are pretty. Alarming inteUigenoe has 
airived. 



SECTION IV. 
GOMPI.&M&»rT OF ITSBBB. 

In all the examples hitherto given of sentences con- 
taining adjective verbs, a perfect thought has been 
expressed, the action predicated of the subject having 
no relation to any other object. 

A large proportion, however, of the actions which 
we assert of a subject are considered as affecting more 
or less directly some other object; and, in order to 
convey fully our meaning, when we attribute such an 
action to the subject^ we are obliged to name the 
object to which it has reference. Let us take^ for 
instance^ the verb to close : " the servant closes. " 
Here we have subj«ct^ yerb^ and attribute^ yet remain 
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in suspense as to the real nature of the action, and 
naturally ask^ closes what ? the door ? a knife ? his 
eyes? his mouth? his purse? or figuratively, his ears? 
^ again, the woman makes — ^what ? a pudding, an 
excuse, a curtsy, a fuss, &c. The boy catches — a 
fish, a ball, a cold, a flogging, &c. In sentences like 
these the sense remains suspended until the object 
affected by the action is named, and through this 
power of modifying the meaning of the verb by a 
following substantive, we are able, with a compara- 
tively Kmited number of verbs, to express intelligibly 
all tne impressions of our minds, as to the actions of 
the innumerable objects that occupy our thoughts. 
Verbs, which thus take afker them the name of an 
object affected by the action predicated of the subject, 
are called Active Verbs; whilst those verbs, 
which attribute to the subject actions having no 
relation to any other object, are called Neutek 
Verbs. 

Active and neuter verbs have, also been named, the former 
Transitive, because the action passes over to an object; 
the latter Intransitive, the action affecting only the 
subject from which it proceeds. 

Transitive, Active, or Governing Verbs, may 
be divided into two classes, according to the manner 
in which they effect their government. 

I. Verbs which exercise a direct government over 
the following substantives : — 

Ex, : The dog has kiUed a rat. The children ^e making a 
noise. The soldier "wears a atoord. The smith shoes the 
horses, A liar hates trttth, 1 have been reading the bible. 
A clever governess instructs my uncle's daughters. A 
favouring wind fills the swelling sails. The bam contains 
much com. 

The substantive, which, by completing the sense, 
forms the complement of each of the above verbs, 
stands in what is called the Accusative Case; 
where, as in all other positions, its range or signifi- 
cation may be more accurately determined by addi- 
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tions, as seen in the last three examples. The subject 
of the verb stands, then, in the Nomina.tive Case, 
the complement of the verb in the Accusative Case. 
It is a rule of Syntax, that " Transitive Verbs govern 
an Accusative (iase^^ 

BXERCIBE. 

Lbsson 45. — Write twenty sentences, defining the 
subject of each by some addition, and employing in the 
predicate a transitive verb with a direct complement ; and 
take care to underline both the addition defining the 
subject and the substantive forming the complement of 
verb. 

Bs, : The idU scholar deserves ^nifAmen^ The /armer'f dog 
caught a rahbit. 

Lesson 46. — Write twenty sentences, asserting that the 
subject possesses something, and define each complement 
by an adjective or other definitive, underlined as before. 

JSa:, : You have a, pretty book. The horse has a flowing mane* 

Lbsson 47. — ^Write twenty sentences in which the pre- 
dicate, in the perfect tense, is completed by a substantive, 
defined by another substantive in the Genitive Case. 

Ex, : A thief has stolen the merchanfs watch. 

2. In the second class of Transitive Verbs are 
reckoned those which exercise their government 
indirectly through one of a peculiar class of words 
^called Prepositions. 

Ex, : The Christian meditates on death, A fool delights in 
mischief. The Jew abstains ^romjx>r^. The scholars long 
for a holydgy. The captain trusts to the anchor. The 
patient confides in the physician. The boy caught at the 
ball. The soldier dreams of victory. 

In these sentences the substantive that forms the 
complement of the verb is also in the accusative case^ 
but it is considered^ grammatically^ to be governed in 
that case by the preposition which precedes it. In 
English *^ ALL prepositions govern an accusative 
case,** 

Prepositions are said to have expressed originally rela« 
tioQs of place only, bat they are now employed to express 



so 



oomnxMXtn or vbubk. 



Tarious othtr rektions. The 


foOowing> 


are tiie princi] 


prqmitions :— 








aboYe 


below 


in 


throQflioiit 


■bout 


beneath 


into 


tiU 


across 


beside 


near 


to 


after 


between 


of 


towards 


against 


betwixt 


off 


upon 


alons 
amid(8t) 


beyond 


on 


until 


i>y 


out 


unto 


amo]ig(8t) 


down 


oYcr 


under 


fiZOQlfed 


during 
except 


louad 


llltH^*^WM||t 


at 


saye 


witk 


before 


for 


since 


within 


behind 


from 


through 


without 



Of the above, "except** and **save*' if strictly analysed, 
are unquestionably verbs in the imperative mood ; bat as 
they are commonly classed among prepositions, they have 
been ranked with them here. 

Many verbs, which, standing by themselves, are neuter* 
exercise an indirect government through a preposition ; as 
ia the last of the above examples. To dreamr is a neater 
verb, and cannot be followed by an accusative case ; but if 
the preposition of or abonU be added, it becomes at once 
susceptible of a complement ; and so of many other neuter 
verbs. On the other hand« many transitive verbs that 
exercise a direct government are ^equentiy used without 
a complement, and are consequently in such expressions 
intransitive. 

EXBB0I8E. 

LsssoN 48. — ^Write twenty sentences, in which a sub- 
stantive with a preposition forms an indirect complement 
to the verb. 

Es, : The bull ran after the hoy. The lawyer is speaking to his 
client. 

Lesson 49.-^'Write twenty sentences with indirect com- 
plements to the verbs, the subject being defined by & 
Substantive in the Genitive Case. 

Ex, : The butcher^ a dog barks at the beggar. 

The English language, formed from two distinct tongues 
(the Saxon, and the Latin, through the medium of the 
French) , is very rich in words, comprising nearly the 
entire vocabularies of both, those idioms, besides many 
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tenns derived from more remote sourcee. We have thas 
very commonly two or even more verbs expressive of the 
same action: the one a concrete word (mostly from a 
X4itin root, and frequently containing B.prefijDed -prepositioji), 
governing its complement directly ; the other a verb (com- 
monly from a Saxon root) followed by a preposition, and so 
effecting its government indirectly. The master " speaks 
to " his servant, is equivalent to the master " addresses '* 
his servant. The lady '' goes into " the house« expresses 
precisely the same action as the lady " enters '* the house. 
So die charitable man "feels for " the poor, is, in mean- 
ing, identical with the charitable man " commiserates " the 
poor. Could we regard the preposition thus following aa 
a component part of the verb, the complement mi^t then 
be considered as governed directly by the compound verb. 

There is, in English, a very common method of defining 
a substantive by prefixing another substantive that might 
form the complement of a verb expressing the action for 
which the defined object is employed or designed. Thus, 
if a ship carries timber, it is called a <tm^-ship. So tf a 
mill makes powder or grinds com, it is & powder 'taiL], or a 
corn-mill. Again, appellative substantivea^ formed from 
verbs, and indicating acting things, whether animate or 
inanimate, are frequently defined by a complement of the 
verb from which they are derived. For example, one who 
drinks beer is a beer-drmker ; and hamess-mBker, turnip- 
cutter, n«f-cracker, glassAAower, bird-cstcher, are instances 
of compound words similarly formed. Sometimes such 
terms are written as a concrete word, as bricklayer, house- 
keeper; but where custom does not sanction this, the 
scholar will do well to connect the two words by a hyphen. 
When one substantive is thus used adjectively to deter- 
mine another, the two form together a compound term» 
serving to designate a subordinate class of the objects 
named by the general appellative that forms the second 
member of the term. Thus a timber-Bhip does not mean a 
wooden ship ; nor can the word timber be here regarded as 
an adjective, for the adjective, considered with reference to 
grammar as a science, must agree in number and gender 
with the substantive to which it is joined ; and though we 
might perhaps say that here timber agrees with ship in the 
singular number and neuter gender^ yet, would we speak 

• d2 ' 
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of tiniber-8hip8, we could not imagine the definitive ^mba* 
changing its nnmber and becoming plnnd. In tl&e tern 
breeches-mtker " breeches " is a plural noon of the nenter 
gender, and cannot therefore agree with " maker," a sin' 
gnlar noun of either the masculine or feminine gender. 
Did our adjective vary in form to agree in nnmber -with its 
nonn, we should at once recog^nize the substantive character 
of this kind of definitive, and the necessity for coiinectiiig^ 
the two terms by a h3rphen ; as the pupil will quickly do, 
who is sufficiently advanced in the study of another language 
to attempt their translation . By regarding suph expressioiB 
as compound substantives, we shall avoid the two grammatical 
solecisms, of adjectives not according with their sabstan- 
tives ; and of substantives without case, and consequentlj 
neither governing nor governed. 

EXXaCISE. 

LxBBON 50. — ^Try to recollect fifty compound anbstaii' 
tives in which the definitive might be made the complement 
of a verb predicating of the other substantive ; and take 
care to connect the two by a hyphen. 

Ex. : A cherry-orchard. A coal-brig. A flower-garden. A 
stone-cart. A vinegar-cruet. A paper-knife. 

Here we might say, the orchard produces cherries, the 
brig carries coal, &c. 

Lbsson 51. — ^Write fifty appellative substantives /ormed 
from verbs, and each defined by a substantive that may be 
regarded as the complement of the verb; and connect 
them by a hyphen as before. 

Ejf. : A fox-hunter. A carpet- weaver^ A billiard-player. 
A letter-writer. A wine-cooler. 



SECTION V. 
PBOHOMIIiAXi COMPIiBMBliT OK 



When the action is predicated as affecting the 
speaker j the person spoken to^ or a person or thing 
already spoken of, the complement of the verb is ex- 
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t pressed by the appropriate personal pronoun. But 
t the personal pronouns differ from substantives^ in 
t this^ that they have^ with two exceptions^ a distinct 
form for the accusative case ; the exceptions are^ the 
second person plural and the third person singular 
' of the neuter gender. 

' The accusative cases of the personal pronouns are 
* as follow : — 

' Sittgular, Plural, 

1st person me vs 

2nd person ....... thee you 

3rd person . • . masctdine him 1 

feminine her > them 

neuter it J 

These forms are used whether the pronoun be 
governed by a verb or by a preposition. 

JEx. : The shoepinches me. Thy master prabes thee, A man 
calls Am. The dog sees her. The cat eats it. These booXs 
please ua. The lady expects you. The horse fears them, 
A coach waits/or me. The boy stares at thee. The kitten 
goes to him. The bee flies from her. The mouse runs under 
it. The beggar comes after us. They speak to you, 1 feel 
for them, 

BXEROISE. 

Lbsson 52. — Write twenty sentences with transitive 
verbs in the Perfect Indefinite Tense^ having for direct 
complement the accusative cases of the respective personal 
pronouns in both numbers, 

Es, : John struck me. 

Lbsson 53. — ^Write twenty sentences having, as indirect 
complement to the verbs, the accusative case, preceded by 
a preposition, of the respective personal pronouns. 

£s, : The colonel will speak^ me. 



SECTION VI. 
RBFIaSOTBD AOTZOV. 

It sometiines happens that action is asserted as affect- 
ing the subject firom which it proceeds ; or^ in other 
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words, that we speak of a thing as acting upon ii 
As the subject must be either the speaker, the persoi 
addressed, or some other person or thing spoiken o( 
the complement of the verb is, in such cases, fbmed 
by combining the possessive pronouns of the first asd 
second persons, and the accusative case of the personal 
pronouns of the third person, with the word ^' self,'' 
which, in the plural, changes into " selves" 

Ex,: I hurt myself. Thou flatterest thyself. The coiraid 
betrays himse^ The girl adorns herself. The badger ^ 
ien^itaelf. yfe aim ourselves. You deceive yotiTMfoest. The 
boys amuse themsehes, 

1 oxLBwet for myst^. Thou thinkestqf /AyM{^. He quar- 
rels with himself, llie bride looks at herself. Sorrow feeds 
upon itself. We confide in ourselves. You differ amoHf 
ffowmhes. His actions speak /or themsehes, 

SXEKCIBS. 

Lesson 54. — Write twenty-four sentences, employing, 
as complements to the verbs, the above reflected form 
of the pronouns, in all the three persons, and in both 
numbers. 

Ex, : I flatter myself. 

This form of the pronoun is frequently used em- 
phcUically ; it is then of the same case as the word to 
which it is joined. 

Bx,: I saw it myself; or, I myself baw it. Thou art tkpmf 
culpable. The general himself commanded. You youtrsehes 
promised. We saw the master himself 

We sometimes speak of several objects us engaged 
in mutual or reciprocal action, so that a l^ng is the 
subject of its own action, and the object of that of 
its companion or antagonist. In this case the actors 
are represented by putting the subject, where it can 
be done, in the plural number (the verb, of necessity, 
being in the plural), and the idea of them, as objects 
of the action, is expressed by using, as complement of 
the verb, the words " each other," " one another," 

Ex, : Friends assist each tHher, Dogs worry awe mwtber. 



I 
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In a simple sentence containing a transitive verb, the 
complement commonly follows the verb, except it be that 
either the subject or comfdexnent, or both, are expressed by 
P a personal pronoun, when this order is frequently inverted, 
^ eapeciallf in an animated style, or in poetry ; the comple- 
: ment preceding the verb, and even the subject. This 
I peculiarity of construction arises from our pronouns having 
f distinct forms for the nominative and accusative cases, so 
t^at a hearer instantly feels whether the objects indicated 
by them are spoken of as acting beings or as things acted 

* upon. 

* JEJr. : Him has she chosen. Vs they reject. Me you blame. 

Flattery I detest. Tkeae terms we accerpt. Tkie he demies. 

When botb subject and complement are expressed by 
sabfttanitives this arrangement of the words is not often 
adopted, except it be in sentences whose meaming is inca- 
pable of perversion, as in ** The dog the beggar bit ;" or, 
*' Fairy Mab the junketo ate," where mistake is impoesible. 
But wlien each object is competent to the action expressed 
by 'die verb, onr substantive having no distiactive form for 
l^e accusative case, this arrangement of the words leads ai; 
once to uncertainty ; as is the case also with the {uronoaii of 
the second person plural, which has the nominative and accu- 
ssttive cases alike. Thus, were I to say " You your parents 
love,*' either party might be subject or complement ; bat, 
ta&e the pronoun e(f the first person, and the meaning caii- 
BOt be mistaken, " We our parents love," or, " Us our 
parents love." Here the form of the pronoun prevents ^ 
aimb^iiity. 

The eiften*qaoted verse—* 

*' And thus the son the fervent sire addressed," 



is a notable instance of the uncertainty produced by this 
order of the words ; for it « quite im;po8aible to decide, 
froan the line itself, whetlMr the father <nr the son is the 
s|ieaker. In the Latin, where the accusative caae is marked 
byapeculiair terminatioa, tihe complement genendlypre- 
cedes the verb. 
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SECTION vn. 

SOUBXiB GOKPZiBMBNT OF VERBS. 

"We frequently carry the judgment which we assert 
of the subject beyond the object forming the direct 
complement of the verb to some other object, to i^rhose 
loss or gain^ detriment or advantage^ we af&mi that 
the action tends ; and then it is necessary that the 
verb be followed by two substantives (or pronouns 
standing for substantives) indicating these two objects. 

Ex. : The lady gave the beggar a penny. The postman has 
brought me a letter. The master is teaching the hoys geo- 
graphy. The fanner will send Am landlord a hare The groom 
, -will lend you a bridle. The mother has made the chUdren « 

pudding. Her brother will buy her a doll. The stranger 
told tu a laughable story. The wine did the patient good. 

In sentences like these the verb is said to govern 
two accusatives : one of the person^ another of the 
thing; the acquiring object, even though an irra- 
jtional thing, or an abstraction, being here considered 
grammatically as a person. 

This faculty of giving a don;)e complement to verbs has 
a much wider range in English than in other languages, 
and is indeed sometimes pushed by us beyond reasonable 
limits. It will be observed that, in the examples just 
given, the accusative of the person precedes the direct 
accusative, that of the thing. If this order be inverted, we 
see at once that the accusative of the thing is the direct 
complement of the verb, while the accusative of the person, 
as an indirect complement, then requires that its relation be 
shown by a preposition : as, the lady gave a penny to the 
beggar; the mother has made a pudding for the children,. 
We sometimes find a verb followed by two direct comple- 
ments, where it would be better if the complement of the 
perton were connected indirectly by a preposition. From 
such an expression as " I wrote her a note,'* it cannot he 
determined whether the note was written to her or for her,. 
The fEimiliar expression, presenting with, as, "She pre- 
sented him with a nosegay," is a Latinism, for the verb to 
present is essentially transitive, governing its complement 
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directly ; but, in the above form^ the accusative of the per- 
son must be regarded as the direct complement. 
g In sentences like those of which we are now treating, 

the desire to be laconic frequently leads us to form verbs 
f analogically from the direct complement. Thus, instead of 
/ saying " The patient hands the physician a fee," we say, 
" The patient fees the physician;" for "The master fur- 
: nishes the scholars a dinner," "The master dines the boys ;" 
^ and so of others, thus changing the indirect complement 
^ of the original verb into a direct complement of the newly- 
B formed one. 



EXEBCISE. 



J Lbsson 65. — ^Write sentences with the following verbs, 

^ giving to each two complements, and placing that of the 
ii person first. 

Give, bring, present, throw, carry, make, lend, teach, write, 
buy, ask, let, play, show, order, promise, deny, refuse, 
I. provide. 

< Ex, : The master will give the scholars a holyday. 

Lesson 56. — ^Write twenty sentences, reversing the 
I order of the complements, so that that of the person will 
require to be preceded by an appropriate preposition. 

Ex, : The surgeon ordered a bath /or the patient, 

j In familiar style, where the direct complement, or the 

I accusative of the thing, is expressed by the pronoun " tV," 
we sometimes find the indirect complement, without a pre- 
position, occupying the second place : as, he gave t^ me ; 
the keeper showed it us ; John told it his brother. This 
form of expression is not to be recommended : the prepo- 
sition should always be supplied. 

Observe. — There are in English some few verbs 
that really govern two direct accusatives, and such 
verbs must necessarily have the same government in 
every language; but then these accusatives will both 
indicate uie same object^ though the latter one will 
exhibit it in some peculiar character. 

Ex, : The queen created her favourite a peer. The senate ap- 
pointed CamiUus dictator. He calls you a dunce. The com- 
mittee have elected the colonel chairman. The parents will 
name the child George, The master has made me monitor, 

d5 
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SECTION vm. 

OOMPItBMBMT OF ASJSCTIVBS. 

Certain qualities can only exist in one object refe* 
rentially to other objects. Inclination^ averHon, 
proximity, distanoCy likeness^ dimmUarUyy Sec., are 
qualities of this description ; and when such are pre- 
dicated of a subject, the adjectives by which they are 
expressed require to be followed by a phrase indicating 
some object to which they relate, before we obtain a 
clear comprehension of their value. 

Er, : Exercise is conducive to heaUh, Sleep is HiTnilw to 
: death. The bridge is close to the prison, Man is Hvbte to 
error, A fool is prone to miackief. Youth is averse to ttiufy. 
The governor is aware of the plot. An astronomer is con- 
versant with the stare. Air is essenitial ta life. 

In those languages whose substantives assume various 
forms or cases^ die adjectives which thus express an incom- 
' plete idea require that the substantive serving to complete 
their sense should stan4 in some particular case, and thus 
show its relation to the adjective. But as the various re- 
lations of our substantives, with the exception of the g^eni- 
tive case, are shown by prepositions, instead of by inflection 
of the substantive itself, ac^ectives which thus express an 
incomplete sense require the substantive that forms their 
complement to be preceded by some particular prepositioa, 
the equivalent of the termination of case in other languages ; 
and from the influence thus exercised they are called 
GovBRNiNG Adjbctivbs; the substantive that, with the 
preposition, serves to complete the sense forming the 
Complement of such an adjective. 

Like, unlike, near, ni^h, which take after them a substan- 
tive with the preposition " ^o,'* are fifequently found fol- 
lowed by a substantive without the prejposition, which may, 
however, always be supplied. When near, nigh, are found 
without a preposition, they may be themselves regarded as 
prepositions, as in Latin. 

BXSBOISB. 

Lesson 57. — ^Form sentences, employing in the predi- 
cate of each successively one of the following adjec- 
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tives^ completed by a substantive with the appropriate 
preposition. 

Hid, deairoiu, close, eimilac, diaeiiaiUr, proTooative» like, 
luilike, averae, liable, conducive, prone, awaze, eager, At, 
unfit, responfiible, attributable, intent, conscious. 

Ex» : The landlord is rid of a troublesome guest* 

Many qualities maybe predicated absolutely of , a 
subject, as, " the maji is ignorant;" but as the judg- 
ments which we form are more frequently qualified 
than general, in order to express them accurately it is 
often necessary to limit the range of the adjective, 
and this is accomplished, as with those adjectives that 
always require a complement, by adding a substantive 
preceded by an appropriate preposition. 

Ek* : The idiot is destitute of reason. The labourer is worthy 
of his hire. Peace is fayourable to the arts. The selfish are 
incapable of gratitude, 

BXZBCI8B. 

Lesson 58. — ^Write sentences, jceoitaining' in the pre-> 
dicates each of the following adjectives, with an appropriate 
c<Mnplement. 

Hurtful, congenial, destitute, pleasant, agreeable, reckless, 
careless, heedful, unworthy, advantageous, remarkable, 
productive, adverse, dangerous, apt, innocent, guilty, 
injurious, fatal, descriptive, full. 

Ex, : Frost is hurtful to many plants. 

When we would define a ftobstantive by an adjective 
with its complement, the entire definitive phrase should 
follow the word determined. Thus we say, " an action 
worthy of praise/* " a soil inctquible of cultivation," and 
not " a worthy action of praise," &c. Expressions may 
be found in which this rule is disregarded : as, " a fit man 
for the purpose," " a proper place for a camp ;" but we 
must be careful not to hide the relation by separating 
words so intimately connected in sense. We should place 
the substantive first* and say, a man fit for the purpose ; a 
place proper for a camp. 

We have some few compound adjectives formed by pre- 
fixing to a governing adjective, a substantive that forms 
its complement. Thus a thing proof against fire is called 
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^rf-proof ; goods free from toll are toll-free ; a rassel im- 
pervious to air i§ air-tight, &c. Sach compound adjectives 
should always be connected by a hyphen, to avoid the 
grammatical auomaly of substantives isolated and without 
case. 



SECTION IX. 

TBS ATTBZBVTB SXPRB8SSD BY A 

8UB8TANTZVB. 

We have seen that those words which, of them- 
selves, describe how a thing is, are adjectives. It is 
not at all tincommon however to find, in sentences 
predicating simply how the subject is, the state or 
attribute expressed by a substantive with a preposi- 
tion. Such a phrase is so exactly equivalent to an 
adjective, that it is often qidte indifferent which form 
of expression is used. 

Ex. : You are in fjEtults culpable. The stranger is without s 
penny apenniless. The captain is in difficulties semhar- 
rassed. A liar is beneath contempt. The fspirits are above 
proof. The oxen were in excellent condition a fat. The 
governor is on his guards vigilant. The town is in great 
danger. The patient is at the point of death. 

EXERCISE. 

Lbsson 59. — ^Write twenty sentences, expressing in 
each by a substantive with a preposition how the sabject 
is ; and determine the substantive in the predicate by some 
addition, as in the last four of the above examples* 

Ex* : My aunt is in good health. 



SECTION X, 
TBB PA88IVB VOZOfi OF VERBS. 

Transitive verbs, as we have seen, govern an accu- 
sative case ; that is, they are follot^ed bv a substantive 
or a pronoxm indicating the object on which the action 
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expressed by tlie verbs falls. Thus, in *' Caesar con- 
quered Gaul," the action expressed by the verb 
** conquered " is not fiilly understood till the object 
affected by the conquering is mentioned. " Gaid '* is 
the object that experiences or suffers the action of the 
verb "conquered," and forms therefore its comple- 
ment or regimen. 

But it often happens that we would speak of the 
thinsf affected by the action, rather than of the actor : 
and in this casi the substantive or pronoun forming 
the complement of a transitive verb, becomes the 
subject of the proposition : thus, " Gaul was con- 
quered by Caesar." When the thing that suffers the 
action is thus presented as the subject of the sen- 
tence, the predicate is expressed by what grammarians 
call the Passive Voice of the verb. 

The Passive Voice, then, is that form of the verb 
in which the subject or nominative is represented 
833 suffering the action of the verb. In the Greek and 
Latin this relation is- indicated by a series of peculiar 
inflections in the verb, a form of expression unknown 
in modern languages, which convey by a different 
method the idea of an object thus conceived as acted 
upon. This consists in employing, as the medium of 
assertion, the substantive verb to be through all its 
moods and tenses, and expressing the attribute of the 
action suffered by a peculiar form, called the (Passive 
or) Perfect Participle of the adjective verb. The 
ordinary form of the verb, in which the subject is 
represented as the acting thing, is called the Active 
Voice. 

Almost every verb, which in the active voice takes 
a direct complement, can be thus expressed in the 
passive voice ; the complement or accusative of the 
active becoming the subject or nominative of the pas- 
sive voice ; and the words pointing out the actor, when 
we wish to show from what object the action proceeds^ 
being governed in the accusative case by the preposi- 
tion "by" 
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JSir.; Oaul tMw con^iierMf by Csesaar. The anehor Aos ftees 
vmghed by the crew. The cat w Aun^Mf by the dc^. Ilie 
brioffe tm^^ &« repaired by the maeoiiB. llie meadows mv 
overflowed. Idle soholan ora pumahed by the master. A 
stoat Aa# 5em AiON^ by the tezrier. The poor are relieved by 
the benevolent. The top of the mast can be seen, Gxaiiaiiar 
maybe learnt by a chila. Your messenger ynoy haoe hem 

EXBBCISE. 

Lbbson 60. — ^Take the sentences, which you have written 
as exercises under Sections IV. and V. of this chapter^ 
containing direct complements to the verb, and express 
them with the verb in the passive voice, if you find that 
they can be so expressed with propriety ; taking care to 
underline the verb. 

JEx, : A rat has been killed by the dog. Thou wilt be praised by 
thy master. 

LsBBON 61 . — ^Write'twenty sentences, asserting historical 
fiu^a, the verbs being in the passive vodce. 

Ex, : The sun-dial was invented bythe Egyptians. America 
was discovered by Columbus. JPotatoes were inctroduoed 
into Europe from America. 

Perfect participles are extensively employed as 
definitives to determine a snbstantive, with which 
they agree in number^ gender^ and case. 

Ea*: A apoUt child is troublesome. A broken glass is useless. 
Hammered iron is flexible. The wotmded hare screams. A 
boiled lobster is red. The Poles are an oppressed people. 
The secretary is a. paid officer. 

As the action expressed by neuter verbs is confined to 
the subject of which it is predicated, and does not pass over 
to another object, the perfect participles of such verbs 
cannot commonly be used to define a substantive, for no 
object is aflfected by them. There are, however, some 
iPew instances in which we find a substantive defined bv the 
perfect participle of a neuter verb expressing some action 
of the deffined object itself : as, a learned man, 9i fallen foe, 
on expired lease. The passive like the active participle 
takes a prefixed negative syllable ; as wislacked Hme# «»• 
known regions, an unfledged sparrow. 
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BXEBCIBB. 

IjBSSon 62. — Write twenty sentences, in eacli of whicliL 
a substantive is defined by a passive participle. 

Ex* : The ahom sheep axe cold. loe ib frozen -water. 

Lbsson 63. — ^Write twenty sentences, in each of wbicb 
a substantive is defined by a participle with a n^ative 
prefix. 

JEjt. : The woman bought some imbleached linen. Unhvanat 
bricks are soft. 

We now come to a remarkable peculiarity of our 
language, that of employing in the paesire voice 
•verbs that, used actively, cavern their complements 
indirectly through a preposition. It may be held, as 
a grammatical maxim, that those verbs only can be 
rendered in the passive voice which, in the active 
voice, govern directly an accusative case ; but, as we 
shall see, such a rule does not exist in English. 

£x» : The pilot wtu appealed to by the captain. The beggar 
?iaa been taken up by the constable. The servant vhw epScen 
to by her mistress. The jngzler if stared at by the crowd. 
The trick toaa seen through by the stranffer. The absent 
soldier is thought o/" by his mother. The horse has not been 
looked after by the groom. 

ZXSBCIBE. 

LxssoN 64. — Write twenty sentences, using, in the 
passive voice, verbs that, actively, govern their complementB 
indirectly through prepositions. 

Ex. : A child ?ui8 been run over by a gentleman's carriage. 

In some few £tmiliar expressions are found instances cf 
the passive participles of verbs exercising an indirect 
government, used as additions to define a substantive : the 
ttUked-of marriage; the wished-for event; unlooked-for 
succour, &c. We must be careful to connect such terms 
by a hyphen, and so form a compound word, or the defined 
substantive might otherwise be supposed to be governed 
by the preposition. 

As before suggested, if the preposition by means of which 
the verb in the active voice effects indirectly its govern* 
.ment were regarded, as a component part of the verb, in 
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the same way as a prefixed preposition is, the complement 
might then be considered as governed directly by the com- 
pound verb. When verbs employed passively require that 
their participle be accompanied by the preposition > the 
latter must be regarded as a portion of the verb, for it 
follows the participle wherever it occurs, is essential to its 
meaning, and cannot indeed be here looked upon as a 
preposition, or we should have this class of words inrithoat a 
case> either expressed or understood, a constmction that 
cannot occur. 

To this manner of employing our verbs is attributable 
the infrequency of indefinite pronouns in English. In the 
French, German, &c., the Enghsh student marvels at the 
frequent recurrence of an indefinite term equivalent to our 
one, they, people, folks, &c., standing as the subject of the 
sentence, a form of expression that is almost always used^ 
even with transitive verbs, when a fact is to be intimated 
generally, and without any particular reference to the source 
whence it proceeds. But in English, instead of emplojring 
the verb actively in such an expression as^ "they have 
promised me a commission in the army," we take either 
complement of the active verb as the subject of the same 
verb in the passive voice, and say, indifferently, " I have 
been promised a commission in the army," or, '' a com* 
mission in the army has been promised me." So instead 
of saying that the captain, or any one else, appealed to the 
pilot, if we merely wish to intimate the fact, that the latter 
was consulted, we employ the passive voice, and say the 
pilot was appealed to: the preposition which gbverned the 
indirect complement in the active voice accompanying 
the participle, and completing its meaning in the passive. 
It is not, however, customary to connect by a hyphen the 
participle and preposition when thus employed, and so to 
form a compound word, as we are permitted to do in the 
few instances in which the two are used together to define 
a substantive. 

With those verbs that govern actively two accusatives, 
it sometimes happens that either complement may be the 
subject of the verb in the passive voice, as in the above 
sentence about the commission. Thus also the sentence, 
*' a Parisian taught me French," might be rendered by the 
passive voice of the verb with either complement for 
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subject: I was taught French, or, French was taught 
me by a Parisian* In other instances only the <2frec^ com* 
plement can he thus employed. It would sound awkwardly 
were we to 8ay> "the landlord was sent a hare hy the 
farmer/' though we might employ the hare as the subject, 
and form an unexceptionable sentence. We are too apt to 
employ the verb in the passive voice, even in cases where 
the expression would be better rendered actively; but> 
with a little care, the taste and judgment of the scholar 
will guard him against faulty constructions of this kind. 

In the same manner that in the active voice we can 
assert imperfect or progressing action ; in two tenses 
of the passive voice we can predicate continuing or 
incomplete suffering of the subject. 

JSx. : The boys are being drilled by an old soldier. The town 
waa beinff fortified by the captors. He is being shaved. Our 
luggage was being searched. 

In propositions like these, however, we very commonly 
use the progressing form of the active voice ; thus repre- 
senting the suffering, as the acting, thing. For instance, 
instead of saying, " the dinner is being cooked" I say, 
''the dinner is cooking:*' instead of, " a church was being 
bmltt* " a church was building.*' Such expressions neither 
offend our notions of propriety, nor cause any uncertainty 
as to the true meaning of the speaker,, when employed of a 
subject incapable of the action predicated ; but if used of a 
subject capable of such action, this form would then convey 
the idea of action and not of suffering. I am shaving, or 
I was shaving, are propositions very different from I am 
being shaved, or I was being shaved. This peculiarity of 
our verb, employed actively in a passive sense, wiU be 
again adverted to. 



SECTION XI. 

CZRCVMSTAirOBS OF THfi AOTIOV. 

ADVBRB8. 

In predicating of a subject, we frequently limit, 
explain, or otherwise modify, the assertion, by the 
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introduction of yarious collateral incidents, as tike 
ttmey place, manner, and otber matters^ called 
the CiBODMSTANCES of the action. 

These incidents may be divided into four classes. 

1. Circumstances of Time. 

2. Circumstances of Place. 

3. Circumstances of Manner. 

4. Circumstances of Origin. 

Let us now proceed to consider, more in detail, the 
various circumstances of the predicate, taking them 
in the order just enumerated. 



SECTION xn. 

TZMS OF TJIS ACTION. 

"We have already seen that the verb, by certain 
changes, called Tenses, expresses various relations as 
to the time of an action. But it is frequently de- 
nraUe to mark this time more closely than couU 
possibly foe done by inflections of the verb ; and ^eee 
more precise indications of tlie time of an actiom are 
called Circwmstances of Time. 

We can distinguish three circumstances of time. 

1. The Point of Time; answering to the question 
when? 

2. The Duration of Tims; answering to the 
question how long f 

3. The Number of Times; answering to the 
question hjow often ? 

Circumstances of time of the first two classes are 
expressed in two ways. 

I, By a substantive with a preposition. 

Ex, : Swallows come in summer. The children lunch at noon. 
Wohres pvowl dming ^e night, 1^ froit has lasted ainoe 
Mondag. We shall have a holyday at Easter, My i^otlifir 
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will send me a cake before my birthday. You haye been 
idle /or a long time. The farmer has mairied since hisfaihef'a 
dea^, 

II. The second manner of expressing circumstances 
of time is by a peculiar kind of words called Ad- 
verbs OF Time. 

Ex. : The poor woman will soon die. Shall we say our lesson 
nowf The soldier has told us that story ^^fa"'^' ^^^ ^ 
ahoaya cold. The diligent man rises early. The fruit wiH 
be brought preeeatiy, Easter falls Utte, The clock will 
strike directly. 

Several of the prepositions are also used as adverbs of 
time. When thus employed they become adverbs, and if 
translated must be rendered in another language by 
adverbs. In the above example, " The soldier has told us 
tbat story before/* the word b^ore which we have seen in 
the list of prepositions is really an adverb, for which already, 
another adverb of time, might be snbstituted. 

Among adverbs of time are the following words : 



afterwards 


early 


just 
late 


recently 


ago 
abready 


ever 


since 


forever 


lately 


shortly 


always 
awhile 


formerly 


long 


soon 


henceforth 


never 


stiU 


betimes 


henceforward 


now 


then 


directly 


herettfter 


presently 


therwfttt 



To-day^ to^morroux, to-night, yesterday, and similar 
words, are commonly reckoned among adverbs of 
time ; but in English they are very frequently sub- 
stantives. In this character they often stand as the 
subject of the sentence; and, at other times, assuming 
the genitive case, they serve to define another sub- 
stantive. 

Ex,: To-day is Monday. To-night is Christmas eve. Yester- 
day's paper is lost. To-morrow's post wiH bring a letter^ 

Every expression answering to the questions 
**when?" "how long?" asked with the verb, is 
efuivalent to an adverb of time; such 9ace,/or every 
for life y^ of old, &Q. 
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EXE&CIBB. 

LxssoN 65. — Write twenty sentences, and determine 
the predicate of each by a circumstance of time answering 
to the question, "whenP" 

Ex. : The leayes HbH in autumn. The packet "has Just azriyed. 

Lesson 66. — Write twenty sentences with a circum- 
stance of time in the predicate answering to the question, 
•'how long?" 

Ex. : Our holy days last six toeeks, God will reign yor ever. 

Substantives are frequently defined by an incident o( 
time ; expressed, sometimes by a substantive with a prepo- 
sition following the word defined^ as, a journey in summer; 
a walk in the morning ; the races for the ensuing w^k; and 
sometimes by a substantive without preposition preceding 
the substantive that it defines, as a Qhnstmas pudding; 
^miner clothing ; spring com; the Easter-yveek; a tnorning 
ride; an afternoon nap. As with other substantives, defined 
by a substantive without the sign of the genitive case, the 
scholar will neglect no fair opportunity of connecting such 
compound words with a hyphen. 

EXEBCISE. 

Lesson 67. — Try to define fifty substantives by some 
incident of time, whether expressed by a substantive with 
a preposition following, or by a substantive preceding the 
word defined. 

Ex, : I. A coat for cold weather. U. A summer residence. 

Circiuustances of time of the third class enumerated 
at the commencement of this section (the number of 
times), axe commonly expressed by words called Ad- 
verbs OF Frequency. 

Ex. : "We often have a holyday. A miser rareh/ gives aUns^ 
The idle seldom become rich. He eomeiimee catches a trout. 
The spairow frequenUy builds in the marten's nest. I saw 
the queen once. You shook the desk twice. The cock 
crowed thrice. 

After *' thrice^^ the number of times is expressed 
by the definite numerals with the word "times;** 
four times^ five times^ ten times, &c. Once is also 
frequently employed in the sense oi formerly. • 
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The following adverbs express circumstances of 
£requency or innequency. 

again often hourly annually 

ahrays rarely daily yearly 

eyer repeatedly nightly once 

frequently seldom. weekly twice 

never sometinies montmy thrice 

Every expression answering to the question *' how 
often ? " asiced with the verb, is equivalent in sense 
to an adverb of Frequency. 

SXBKdSE. 

Lbsson 68. — ^Write twenty sentences, each containing a 
circumstance of frequency. 

Ex,: Thk doctor has been to Paris twice. My brother has 
frequently gained a prize. 

Lesson 69. — Write as many sentences as you can invent, 
describing what you do from getting up till bedtime ; and 
let each assertion be more accurately determined by some 
circumstance of time, underlined as before. 

Ex, : In tummer the weather is fine. I rise early. After rising 
I say my prayers. TJten I wash myself, &c. 

The employment of adverbs is not^ as might be in- 
ferred from the name^ limited to indicating the cir- 
cumstances of the verb. By prefixing an 'adverb to 
an adjective or a participle, we determine more 
closely the meaning of the latter ; and by thus limit- 
ing its range, bjr defining, as it were, the definitive, 
we have additional facilities for showing the precise 
sense in which we wish the substantive to be under- 
stood. The following sentences contain instances of 
adjectives and participles used adjectively, whose 
meaning is more closely determined by Adverbs of 
Time. 

Ex,: A long lost son. An oft told tale. A frequenity recur- 
ring evil. A never ceasing pain. A once dear friend. 

NoTB. — ^The preposition by which a substantive, indi- 
cating a circumstance of time, is governed, is not always 
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expressed ; as in the sentences, " we go to the play every 
evening :" " he visits his estates twice a year :*' '* I remained 
three months at Ptois." Here the prepositions " on/' " mi/' 
"for," are understood, and the pupil will regard the sub- 
stantives " evening," " year," " months/' as governed in 
the accusative case hy the prepositions thus understood. 



SECTION xm. 

PIiAOS OF TKB AOTIOnr. 

When we speak of an action, we frequently accom- 
pany the assertion with indications more or less direct 
of its locality. Three Cikcumstances of Place are 
distinguishable : the direction whence ; the direction 
whither; and the place where. The words *^ whence " 
and "whither" are now, comparatively, but little 
used ; which is to be regretted, for they express cer- 
tain circumstances of direction much more neatly 
than '* where" with, the prepositions "Jrom '* and 
" to," too frequently substituted for them. 

Circumstances of Place are expressed in two ways. 

I. By ajsubstantive with a preposition. 

II. By words called Advekbs of Place. 

Prepositions are said to have expressed, originally, rela* 
tions of place only ; and they may all still be used to ex- 
press such relations, with the exception of during, except, 
save, since, till (until). Of these, "during" was evidently 
(originally) a participle; and "except," "save" imperative 
forms of verbs. 

The following sentences furnish instances of cir- 
cumstances of place expressed by a substantive with 
a preposition. 

Ex. : The hospital stands beside the church. The boat goes 
Unoarda the cliff. A Hon comes from Africa. The owl has 
flown into the bam. A fever is raging in that unfortunate 
town. The cottager has planted some pinks in his garden. 
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Tile brigand drew a •pistol Jrom his gMie, The geD«rai 
laid his cane tcpon the table, Boots grow bemiath Ste wr^ 
face, A coward iB useless in battk. Modesty is pleasing 
in youth* 

BXEBCISB. 

Lbsson 70»-~<^Write twenty sentoices^ the predicate of 
each containiDg a circumstance of place answering to the 
question whither ? expressed hy a substantive with a pre- 
position (underlined). 

Ex, : The farmer wiH send the colt to the fair. 

Lbsson 71.— Write twenty similar sentences with cir- 
cumstances of place answering to the question whence P 

Ex, : The goTemment has xeceiyed despatches ^om India, 

Lesson 72. — ^Write twenty similar sentences with cir- 
cumstances of place answering to the question where ? 

Ex, ,' Our Sayiour was bom in a stable. 

Substantives are very commonly defined by some cir- 
cumstance of locality. This may be expressed either by a 
substantive and preposition following the word defined : as 
the seat under the oak; the mill in the valley; the path 
across the mountains; the trees &y the church; the bridge 
over the canal ; a swim m the river ; the rushes on the bank, 
&c. : or the defining substantive, without preposition, may 
precede the word defined, determining it by some attribute 
of origin, destination, or other circumstance entirely local : 
as a Russia merchant ; India ale ; Bolognh sausages ; YoT'^ 
mouth herrings ; a Banbury cake ; Portugal grapes ; comntry^ 
bread ; sea fi^h ; a garden chair ; house lamb ; ditch water ; 
- river eels. We find some such compound terms settled 
down into concrete words, as countryman . In some instances 
the definitives which thus precede their substantive readily 
submit to transposition, and will follow the word defined, 
being then governed by a preposition. Thus, instead of 
saying India ale, we can say ale for India ; Bologna sausages 
may be rendered sausages from Bologna ; but we cannot, 
instead of a Russia merchant, say a merchant to Russia. 
This habit of using substantives without prepositions^ to 
define other substantives by some extraneous attribute is 
pecoliar to our language ; in translation the preposition is 
indispensable. Where the. pupil thinks^ that the two terms 
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are bo intimately connected as fairly to fonn a compound 
subatantive he will connect them by a hyphen. We have a 
few examples of participal definitives modified by circum- 
stances of place, such as town^msde, country-hred, sea-hom, 
<nr-drawn. These are always joined by a hyphen ; homespm 
and similar words are instances of such de&iitiyes reduced 
by custom into concrete terms. 



BXBBCISE. 



Lbsson 73. — Write twenty-five substantives defined bj 
some attribute of locality expressed by a substantive with 
a preposition, and twenty-five defined by a substantive 
attributive of locality, but which precedes the word defined. 

Ex, : I. The cave under the cUff, II. A Ywk ham. 

The following sentences contain circumstances oi 
place expressed Dy Adverbs of Place. 

Ex, : James has left his books here. Let us go forth. The 
boy will drive the sheep hither. God reigns everywhere, A 
rambler rests nowhere. The shq^herd lies yonder. The 
sheep graze around. The admiral resides ctbroad. The mas- 
ter goes m. The servant remains otOaide, Come hither. Go 
away. 

The following are the principal adverbs of place. 
Among them the scholar will observe some which 
have been already given in the list of prepositions, 
for many words assume various etymological charac- 
ters, that is, they are now one and now another part 
of speech, according to the functions which they per- 
form in the sentence. 

there 

thereabout 

throughout 

together 

under 

imdermost 

underneath 

up 

uppermost 

upward 

within 

without 

yonder 



about 


below 


inward 


above 


beneath 


near 


across 


by 


nigh 


after < 


down 


nowhere 


along 


downward 


off 


anywhere 


everywhere 


on 


apart 


forth 


onward 


around 


forward 


over 


aside 


here 


out 


away 


hereabouts 


outside 


back 


hither 


outward 


backward 


hitherward 


round 


before • 


homeward 


somewhere 


behind 


in 


thence 
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Every expression answering to the questions where? 
whence? whither? asked with the verb, indicates a cir- 
cumstance of place, and, even if not strictly an adverb, 
is equivalent to, and may be regarded as an adverb of 
place. Such expressions are, at handy hard hjy above 
stairs, at sea, abed, at home, &c. 

EXE&CIBE. 

Lbsson 74. — ^Write twenty sentences, each containing a 
circumstance of place expressed by an adverb. 

JSx, : Carry the basket yonder. I have left my pencil tome' 
where. See here the restdt of your conduct. Take your 
books away. The children must remain within. 

Lesson 75. — Write six sentences containing in the pre- 
dicate a circumstance of place answering to the question 
where? six answering to the question whither? and six 

others answering to the question whence ? 
* 
Ex, : You may sit /lere. Parents send their children to echool. 

Water springs /n>m the earth. 



SECTION XIV. 
KANNESR OF THB ACTION. 

Mood in grammar, of which I have already spoken, 
has reference only to the manner of the assertion; 
but the action asserted may happen, or be performed, 
in many very different ways ; and when, in speaking, 
we describe how a thing is done, that description 
forms a circumstance of manner. 

Circumstances of manner are expressed in various 
ways. 

1. By a substantive with a preposition. 

Ex, : A braye soldier fights with courage. The mother fondles 
her child with tenderness. The actress dresses in the fashion. 
That gentleman sings with feeling. The righteous suffer in 
patience. The wicked live without ?umour. The fiddler 
travels on foot. The dog held the bull by the nose. The 
enraged smith struck the vicious animal a heavy blow with 
his hammer, Judas betrayed his master toith a hiss. In- 
tegrity gains strength by use, 

£ 
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SXXRCUB. 

Lesson 76. — ^Write twenty sentenceB, eadi contnining a 
circumstance of manner expressed by a substantiire with a 
preposition, the substantive being defined by an adjectrre 
or a participle. 

JEx, : The storm rages with fba&fui. vidmte. 

A substantive is sometimes defined by another sub- 
stantive indicative of some circumstance d manner : thus 
a boat propelled by steam, is named a «^eam* boat ; a coadt 
tbat proceeds by stages, is called a stage-coach ; and so of 
a tide-mill, water-works, a korse-yfheel, and other similar 
compound substances, which should always be written with 
a hyphen. 

Definitives of singular force and beauty are formed bf 
prefixing to the passive participle a substantive indicative 
of the agent from which the action has proceeded. The 
following examples will illustrate this observation : 

The cloud-csLp^d. towers. The moto-clad mountains. A 
moon-Ut heath. His toil-Yfom frame. Our sea-gixt isle. 
A irotor-logged ship. A mn-bumt peasant. 

Such compound definitives, where custom does not 
sanction their being written as a single word» must be 
carefully connected by a hyphen. 

Another singular class of compound definitives are those 
formed from substantives, upon the model of the passive 
participle, where no verb exists, the definitive thus formed 
being again modified by a prefixed substantive or ad- 
jective. 

Ex,: A eurljf-keadedvTchisi. A ros^-i^eeked boy. A cAerry- 
lipped girl. A hook-noMd man. A erou-eyed woman. A 
tDooden-legged\ie%g9i, A four-footed BxdroBl. The pot-beUiBd 
publican. 

As we have no such verbs as, to cheek, to leg, to foot, to 
lip, &c., such terms cannot be called participles. They are 
compound adjectives, and care must be taken, if not written 
as a concrete word, to unite them by a hyphen, ^lat we 
may avoid the anomaly of isolated substantives. 

SXSKCISE. 

Lesson 77. — Try (I.) if you can write twenty-five 
phrases in which a substantive is defined by a passive 
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partieiple, preceded by another substantive, indicating the 
agent ; and (II.) then write twenty-five phrases in which a 
substantive is defined by a compound adjective of the kind 
just named. 

Ex, : I. A blood-BtBonedi banner. The «ftir-Bpangled fiima- 
xnent. 
n. A bow-legged boy. The long-eared ass. The green- 
eyed monster. 

II. Another mode, and a very frequent one, of 
expressing a circomstance of manner is by words 
caUed Adverbs of manner. 

Ex, A brave soldier fights oouro^WNMfy. The mother fondles 
her child tenderly. The actzess dresses /4uAuHM6fy. The 
nshteous suflfer patiently. That youth works diligently. 
The sun shines brighHy, The lee is rapidly melting. We 
will go together. His coat fits iU, The plui answers weU,. 
Charles answered tkus, 1 hold my pen ao. 

Adverbs of manner form a very numerous class of words* 
Almost every quality which can be attributed to a substan- 
tive may be employed to characterize the manner of an 
action ; in all languages^ the adverb, employed to express 
the manner of the verb, is formed, with few exceptions, in 
a regular manner from the adjective. The schdar will 
perceive both the frequency and the form of adverbs, if he 
tries in how many ways he can represent an ordinary 
action. For instance: the man rides svnftly, rapidly, 
slowly, badly, well, ill, fast, alone, desperately, gracefully, 
awkwardly, recklessly, madly, despondingly, carelessly, care- 
fully, bUndly, thoughtfully, calmly, resolutely, boldly, timidly, 
cautiously, incautiously, stealthily, covertly, openly, daringly, 
foolishly, &c. &c. &c., and so of any other action. Here 
it is seen that the ordinary termination of English adverbs 
is " fy" added to the adjective. 

EXSBCI8E. 

LxssoN 78. — Write twenty sentences, defining the sub- 
ject of each by an adjective, and the predicate by an 
adverb of manner. 

Eg,: The young goremess dresses elegantly. 

Adverbs of manner are extensively used in modifying 
definitives, and thus determining, with greater precision, 

E 2 
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the sense in which we wish the substantive to be under- 
stood. 

Ex, : A well dressed man. An ill bred fellow. The gen^ 
waving com. A widely spreading eiril. A briffhtfy bUkzins 
fire. A hiffMy polished surfiEtce. 

In such instances the adverb is written separately^ this 
class of words serving to define adjectives as 'weD as 
verbs. 

III. The manner of the action is sometiines deter- 
mined by an Adjective. 

Ex, : The labourer works hard. The ice strikes cold. Sugar 
tastes aweet. Do not speak loud. The camatiLoiL smeDs 
eweet. The coward turns pale. The troops stand Jkm, 
The horse walks lame. You have done wrong. The piedler 
charges dear. 

Sentences like these demand some little explanatioa. 
The verbs thus completed by an adjective are divisible into 
two classes. In the first class are to be placed those in 
which the entire predicate may be regarded as a compound 
verb, formed to supply the place of some verb which, though 
found perhaps in other languages, is wanting in our own. 
Such for instance is the phrase to •* turn pale," for which 
we have no simple verb ; though we can express the act of 
turning red by the verb to hltish. So we have no word 
that expresses the action of yielding an agreeable odour; 
but that of emitting an unpleasant scent is expressed by 
the verb to stink. In other languages we find a verb that 
asserts the action of not speaking, which in English we 
express by the compound verb to remain silent, or by the 
strange circumlocution to hold one*s tongue. Some of these 
compound verbs are transitive, taking after them a comple- 
ment, which is very commonly placed between the verb 
and the adjective^ thus : the scholars have made the master 
angry; the dog has driven the bull mad; the heat has 
turned the beer sour. In these three sentences we may 
consider that the verbs really are " to make angry," " to 
drive mad,'* " to turn sour;" and, if we change the order 
of the words, we shall see at once that these adjectives 
are not used to define the substantives which they follow. 
We do not assert that the boys have done anything to the 
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** angry master," that the dog has driven a •* mad bull," 
or that the heat has acted upon " sour beer." It is only 
in conjunction with the adjective that the verb expresses 
the action predicated ; and, as the action is the producing 
of a certain effect in another object, the compound verb 
necessarily requires a complement to render the proposition 
intelligible. In the second class of sentences, where a verb 
is modified by an adjective, this adjective must be regarded 
as an adverb, and indeed, in a majority of instances, it 
would be better were an adverb employed. It might seem 
pedantic to say, ** the labourer works hardly;" but we cer- 
tainly could say, without being liable to a charge of affec- 
tation, " the troops stood firmly,*' " do not speak so 
loudly J* Where universal practice has given currency to 
forms that sin against rules, the grammarian must accept 
the irregularly formed expressions ; but he will take care 
to avoid needless imitations of vicious locutions. This 
emplo3rment of the adjective, though formerly common 
even with writers of the highest reputation, is now of in- 
frequent occurrence, and might be excepted to even in 
some of the instances where it still prevails. I shall not 
require an exercise under this rule : these observations will 
enable the pupil to account for this construction when he 
meets with it ; and will also warn him against employing 
it where it may be avoided. Let him bear in mind, that 
there is nothing that more frequently betrays the ignorance 
of an unlettered man than the employment of adjectives 
adverbially. 

IV. Another method of defining the manner of an 
action is by a participlcy whether active or passive : 
the active participle of a transitive verb being fire- 
quently followed by a complement; and the participles 
of both voices admitting the same modifications as the 
verbs from which they are derived. 

Ex, : Yon boy comes running. A horse sleeps standing. A 
mendicant goes begging. The Christian dies praying. The 
widow left the room weeping bitterly. The fEurmer ap- 
proached shaking his stick. Jesus entered Jerusalem seated 
upon an ass. 

The participial phrase expressing a circumstance of 
manner, frequently precedes the verb, and even the subject 
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itself. This transposition of the parts of a sentence gives 
variety to style, and should be practised by those who aim 
at excelling in composition. 

Ex. : The widow, weqtmg bitterly , left the room. Seated vfm 
an ata, JesoB entered Jerusalem ; or Jesus, seated tgnm tm 
aUf entered Jerusalem. 

V. "We hare seen^ in treating of circxunstances of 
place, under Section XIII. of the present chapter, 
many prepositions used as, and really becomings ad- 
yerbs. Prepositions are also extensively employed to 
express the manner of the action ; and some of the 
adyerbs already cited as adyerbs of place are abo 
used to describe manner. Indeed there are expres- 
sions in which the circumstance may be regarded » 
one of place or of manner at the option of the reader. 
The following sentences contain prepositions^ and 
adyerbs of place^ tised to determine the meaning of 
the yerb by a circumstance of manner. 

JBx.: The presid^it stood up. The Bpetiket sat down* The 
dog ran away. The kettle boiled over. The thieves M 
out. The garrison holds out. The patient lingers on. The 
house has fallen in. The ice has broken up. The pHot 
has bronght the ship to. The child has bioken her ddlV 
head o^. The driver has tinned the ecMMsh (^ver. A 
humane neighbour took the ojphans m. The host tuxnei 
his guests ott^. 

In such expressions as these, although the modifying; 
particle, taken singly, must be regarded as an adverb, it in 
effect often forms with the verb itself a compound verb, in 
the same way that a preposition prefixed to a simple verb 
does. In some few instances, indeed, it is indifferent whe- 
ther the preposition be prefixed to or follow the root verb; 
as to overturn, or to turn aver. In other cases the particle 
so changes the meaning of the conjoined verb, as to ez* 
press an action having no relation to the one expressed by 
the simple verb. So intimate, indeed, is the connexion, 
that we find the compound term treated as a distinct verb 
in omr dictionaries. When such a compound verb is tran- 
sitive, we find the modifying particle either preceding or 
following the complement almost indiffer^tly ; as to bring 
the ship to, or to bring; to the ship ; to break off the head, 
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or to break the head off ; to pull djown the hoose, or to pull 
the house dxnum. We have some such verbs compounded 
with an adverb or a preposition used adverbially, that 
g^ovem their complement indirectly through a preposition. 

JSr. : The upstart looks down t^xm his neighbours. The vicar 
Bometixiies looks in upon iia. The spendthrift has made 
away with his estate. You must look out for a situation. 
A slanderer speaks iU of every one. The fox ran away with 
the goose. 

As before mentioned, our language is very copious, and 
we can commonly find a simple verb that is the perfect 
equivalent of these periphrastic terms. Thus to look down 
upon, is to despise ; to look in upon = to visit; to make 
away with ^to squander, and sometimes even to murder; 
to look out for = to seek ; to call out to = to hail, &c. &c. 

Compound verbs^ like those of which we are treating, 
have commonly the passive voice, the modifying particle 
accompanying the participle wherever it occurs, to which 
it ia conaidared as in a measure suffixed*. 

EXEACISE. 

Lbsson 79. — Write twenty sentences, predicating of 
various subjects by the following verbs. 

IQoran down, pall out, turn round, break down, break loose, 
turn down, torn over, seek oat, torn o% set out, set up for, 
shake off, set down, set ofl^ put oii^ look out, look after, 
dear up, close up, close in upon. 

Ex, : The steamer has run down a fishing boat. 

Lbsson 80. — Try and recollect twenty such verbs your- 
self, and form sentences with them. 

Lbsson 81. — ^Write twenty sentences^ using the passive 
voice of twenty such compound verbs as are employed 
transitively in the active voice. 

Ex,: A fishing boat has been run down by &e steamer. 
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SECTION XV. 
OBZGIN OF TRB ACTZOBT. 

We are in the frequent habit of expressing why 
the subject does the action predicated of it, or of 
showing the ground on which is based the judgment 
that we assert. The mention of what gives rise to 
the action, or of the incident on which &e judgment 
is grounded, may be called the Circumstance op 
Origin. Such circumstances are always expressed 
by a substantive with a preposition. 

The origin of an action maybe attributed to various 
sources. 

1. A direct cause may be named. 

Ex, : The poor boy shiyers with cold. The woman tahitedfixm 
hunger, A dunce yawns from idleness. The child screains 
toUhpain, Our servant is frantic with the toothache. The 
patient is weak,^vm loss of blood. The coach was upset dy 
neffUgence* 

2. A motive may be alleged. 

Ex, : The lady rides for exercise. Many persons travel for 
pleasure. The merdhant toils /or icealth. He subsGribedl to 
the institution from vanity. The child peeps into the box 
from curiosity. The soldier fights,^ fflory, 

3. A price may be stated. 

Ex,: Esau sold his birthright /or a mess of potloffe, Judas 
betrayed his master /or thirty pieces of silver, 

4. An inference may be drawn. 

Ex, : The cask is empty by the sound. The stranger seem» 
a gentleman by his manners. The prisoner is a soldier bi^ 
his dress. The fellow is a sot dy his red nose. The bird is a 
thrush by its note,^ 

5. "We must rank among circumstances of origin the 
mention of the material from which a thing is made. 

Ex, : Beer is brewed from malt. The cottager prepares mead 
from honey. Starch is prepared /rom com. Opium is made 
from poppies. The spinner makes linen yaxn. from flax. The 
ignorant make mountains of molehills. 
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EXERCISE. 

LiVSSON 82. — Write twenty sentences, and assign to each 
predicate a circumstance of origin of the first class men- 
tioned above (the cause). 

Ex,: Iron rusts /rom damp, 

Lksson 83. — ^Write twenty sentences, each containing a 
circumstance of origin alleging the motive or end proposed. 

Ex, : The Christian relieves the poor from the love of God, 

Lksson 84. — ^Write twenty sentences, each containing a 
circumstantial phrase of the third or fourth class, showing 
either the price of the action or the inference on which the 
judgment is based. 

Ex, : The old woman foretels rain frvm the shooting of her 
coma. 

An illustration of the circumstantial clauses that express 
the material of which an object is composed is scarcely 
required, as the pupil could furnish fifty such on the instant. 

A very common method of determining a substantive is 
to prefix, as a definitive, a substantive naming the consti- 
tuent material of the object ; as, a gold watch ; a silk dress ; 
an apple pudding ; a plum cake. In some instances we have 
adjectives regularly formed from such substantives, of which, 
in the translation of the Scriptures, many examples may be 
found that are no longer commonly used, the substantive 
being now preferred. Some of the following are adjectives 
of this class : a golden calf ; the brazen serpent ; silken ban- 
ners; toheaten bread; an oaten cake; woollen garments; 
wooden pavement ; waxen image ; fiaxen hair ; a leaden cis- 
tern ; an oaken table ; the ashen pole ; a hempen cord ; a 
leathern jerkin. 



SECTION XVI. 
GOKPIiBMBNT OF ADVSRB8. 

The adverb, in conjunction with the verb or adjec- 
tive to which it is joined, commonly oflTers a complete 
sense. There are, however, a few words of this class, 
which, describing the circumstance of the action by 

E 5 
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reference to some object other than that from ^whichit 
proceeds^ are incomplete in sense till such other object 
De named. The adverbs which thus take a comple- 
menty require that the latter be preceded by the par- 
ticular preposition demanded by the adjective from 
which the adverb is formed, and they may therefore 
be called Governing Adverbs. 

We sometimes find an adjective with a complement em- 
ployed as an adverb, a constmction to be care^illy avoided, 
even at the risk of beiog thought pedantic ; bat in expres- 
sions where the employment of the adjective in this manner is 
sanctioned by a usage so general as to give anqaestionable 
currency to the locution, the word, while describing tbe 
circumstance of an action, and not the quality of a substan- 
tive, is for the time an adverb. 

The following sentences contain examples of ad- 
verbs and adjectives used adverbially, followed by a 
complement. 

Every man should live conformably to the ruka of prudenee. 
The commanders acted independently of each other, "Ra^h 
competitor was rewarded proportionately to his merit. The 
present governor acts differently from his predecessor, VTe 
nave sold the goods agreeably to your instructions, Tlds 
story was invented subsequently to the hero's death. Hie 
Arabs were encamped apart frim the Etaropsaim, 'Vhe ad* 
miral's ship was moored opposite to the baUery, 

EXEBCISB. 

Lbsson 85. — ^Write sentences in which a circumstance 
of the verb is described by each of the following adverbs 
with a soitable complement : — 

Conformably, differently, apart, conjointly, pursuant, inde- 
pendently, agreeably, exclusively, relatively, opposite, close, 
separately. 



SECTION xvn. 

BBVERAI. CiaCVMSTANGSS IN THE 

PRBDZCATB. 

It frequently occurs that we allude to several cir- 
cumstances attendant on the same action^ or that we 
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explain an assertion by enumerating various collateral 
incidents ; and thus it is by no means uncommon to 
meet with a predicate containing several circum- 
stantial clauses, sometimes of similar and sometimes 
of different kinds. 

In the following sentences are circumstances of a 
similar kind; as^ time and time^ place and place^ &c. 

The picture was removed ./rom the Ubrary to the parlour. The 
moon will set earfy to^niffht. The gun stands there in the 
comer. Easter falls kUe this year. The coach leaves daify 
in the moming at sunrise. 

The sentences which follow contain circumstances 
of different kinds: as, time and place^ place and 
manner, &c. 

Snipes axxive in England m t?ie atstumn. Tigers are sometimes 
hunted on elephants in India, People go to church on Sun- 
days, In the Bast thousands die annually from cholera. The 
lark sings Joyously in the spring, Btery evening in summer 
time the boys.^ exercise play cricket m yonder meadow, 

SXS&CISB. 

Lbsson 86.— Write twenty sentences, containing two 
or more circumstances, expressed either by adverbs or by 
circumstaDtial phrases, and endeavom' to arrange them so 
that one or other of the circumstances (although belonging 
to the predicate) may precede the subject. 

Ex, : From fear the sheep instantly ran uUo the fold* 



SECTION xvm. 

BiSOitPZTUIiATOBV OBSfiRVATZOVB 
UPON OHAPT6B ZZ. 

We saw, at the very commencement of our studies, 
that in every sentence two essential parts might be 
distinguished, the Subject and the Predicate, 
formijig the principal members of the sentence. Let 
us reconsider briefly these two nrincipal members of 
the sentence, and those suborouiate members de- 
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pendent upon them^ which it has been the object ci 
the present chapter to explain. 

The SUBJECT of the sentence is a person or a thing, 
either material as a stone, or an ideality as ignorance; and 
is in language expressed by a substantive or by a pronoun, 
or definitive representing a substantive. Every substantive 
may be restricted or determined in its signification by the 
aid of other words. This closer determination of the sense 
of the substantive is called Addition; and all kinds of 
words wlien thus employed have been classed under the 
term Definitives, 

Ex, : The dog barks. The waichftd dogbarks. The shephenTi 
dog barks. The house-dog bfurks. The dog m the number 
barks. 

• 

The Prbdicatb asserts an action of, or attributes a 
quality to, the subject. It contains two notions essentially 
distinct, although frequently expressed by the same word. 
These two distinct ideas are the assertion and the attrUnUe, 
of which the former is often efifected by the verb to be, 
the attribute being expressed by a substantive, an adjective, 
or a participle. 

Ex. : The kitten ia an animaL The kitten is plaf(fttl. The 
kitten is playing. 

Very commonly the assertion and the attribute are both 
expressed by the verb itself. 

Ex, : The }dttNi plays. 

Many qualities can only exist in one object referentially 
to other objects, and many actions asserted of the subject 
have a relation more or less direct to some other object. 
Adjectives expressing such qualities, and verbs predicating 
such actions require, in order to be intelligible, to be fol- 
lowed by words pointing out the objects to which they have 
relation, and the words which serve to complete the sense 
of such an adjective or verb form its Complement. 

Ex,: The man is deBirouB of applause. Catgut is capable of 
extension. The boy is ignorant of the danger. Few m^ are 
proof against flattery. The dog follows his master. The 
dog barks at the sheep. The cat plays with the mouse. 
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The complement is always an object, expressed by a 

substantive or a pronoun. When it is expressed by a 

substantive the sense of the latter may, as in all odier 

cases, be more closely determined or defined by an 

Addition. 

Es. : The man is desirous of general applause. Catgut is 
capable of ffreat extexision. The boy is ignorant of the 
danger of hia position. Few men are proof against flattery 
from their superiors. The dog followed his old master. The 
dog barked at the/arm^'« sheep. The cat plays with the 
luckless mouse. 

The sense of the predicate may be more precisely deter- 
mined by the enunciation of various Circumstances of 
locality, time, manner, and origin. 

Ex,: I have been writiiig aU the mamin/g. The dog barks 
loitdly. Our friends are walking in the garden, A soldier 
fainted ,/7iom the heat. 

When these circumstances are expressed by substantives* 
which is frequently the case, the latter may be more 
closely defined by Addition, 

Ea, : Our Mends are walking in the neighbour*s garden. A 
soldier fainted from the excessive heat. A dog is barking 
loudly in the stable yard. 

Some few adverbs that express of themselves an incom- 
plete sense, require to be followed by a complement 
serving to render their meaning perfectly clear. As the 
complement must necessarily convey the idea of some 
object it is expressed by a substantive, or by a pronoun or 
other word representing a substantive. 

Ex,: The victor numbered his captives exclusively of the chil- 
dren. He planted some trees close to the church. 

The Subject and the Predicate are, as before ob- 
served, the Principal Members of tie sentence : 
AddUiofiy Complement^ and Circumstancey not being 
essential to the formation of a sentence, axe called the 
Subordinate Members of it. 

We may thus distinguish in an extended simple 
sentence five different members, named as follows: — 

1. Subject (^Nominative), 

2. Predicate (Ferb and Attribute), 

3. Addition {Definitive). 
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4. CoMPLEKSKT {AccustUwe). 

5. CiKcuMSTAKCB {Atherb). 

The SuBiacT is followed by a verb, whose mamber and 
pemm it gOTerns. The Prsdicatb depends upon, tiie 
sufajecty with whidi it nrnst not only agree in wmfter and 
penom, bat» when tiie atliibate is ezpiessed by an adjec- 
tive or by a participle, as it always is in the passive voice, 
these must agree with the sabject in gender also. Additioh 
always determines a substantive, which may how ev er be 
either mbjed, attrUmte, amplemaU^ draamstance, or even 
another addUitm; substantives in all positions admitting a 
closer determination of the sense in which they are oaecL 

When the addition consists of a substantive, or, in other 
words, when the meaning of one substantive is restricted 
or determined by another, the role of general grammar 
requires that the determining substantive be in the genitive 
case ; but this rule, as has been already remarked, is very 
frequently disregarded in English. 

When the addition consists of an adjective or a participle 
these words agree in number, gender, and case with the 
substantive d^ned. Complsmxnt and CiacuMSTANCs 
always depend upon an adjective or a verb, with the ex- 
ception of some few adverbs which demand a complement. 
4 simple sentence may be so extended as to contain many 
subordinate members. 

Ex.: An able officer of engineers, fiom the neighbouxing 
garrison, closely watched, from aa luunispected cave in the 
face of the mountam, the various manceuTies of the 
enemy's anny in the nazxow valley beyond the ziver. 

Sentences like the above, containing many subordinate 
members, all intended to aid the fall development of the 
thought, are frequently met with in reading. We should, 
however, avoid the inlroduction of too many phrases into a 
sentence, and especially guard against overloading it with 
epithets defining the substantives. The sense is often 
obscured by verbosity; and, even when this is not the case, 
a wordy style quickly fatigues the hearer or reader, from 
the increased attention that is necessary to track a thonght 
through the mazes of intricately constructed sentences. 
When it is absolutely essential to the perfect comprehension 
of the thought, that several incidents should be expressed. 
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we may frequently commence the sentence with one or 
other of the concomitant circumstances instead of he- 
ginning with the suhject. 

I 

BZESCUB. 

g Lesson 87. — ^Extend the following sentences as fully as 

^ you possihly can hy employing addition, complement, and 

f circumstance; and if you can accomplish it without pro- 

y ducing an awkward effect, let one or more phrases precede 

y the subject. 

I Ex. : Thomas »lide$. Every erening after school the hardy 

I little Thomas slides joyously, -with his playfellows from the 

neighbouiing Tillage, on the firozen lake at the bottom of 
* his imcle's garden. 

' Ellen reads. Charles plays. The dog has bitten. A child 

^ has lost. The ansler has canght. A beggar has found. 

I Williun has bought. The pig has eaten. The mother is 

I cooldng. Tlie apprentice has spoilt. A captain has brought. 

The master wUl give. 

Lesson 88. — ^Write twelve similar sentences, of which 
t you have yourself chosen the subject and predicate. 
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CHAPTER III. 



SECTION I. 

THB COMPOUND SENTSlVOfi. 
OONJUNGTZON8. 

A Simple Sentence contains only one subject and one 
predicate. We frequently, however, attribute several 
qualities or assert several actions of the same subject, 
or we predicate the same thing of different subjects; 
and we then make use of certain words called Con- 
junctions, by whose aid we can so connect kindred 
members of a sentence in a common relation to some 
other member, as to spare the repetition of words, and 
thus render language concise without impairing its 
lucidity. Conjunctions and other connectives penorm 
highly important functions in the mechanism of lan- 
guage, and constitute a very interesting part of gram- 
mar. An intimate acquaintance with them is indis- 
{)ensable to the rapid and solid acquirement of other 
anguages; but, in the gradual development of the 
structure of a sentence, I shall, for the present, 
merely exhibit a few examples of connected phrases, ' 
deferring for a time a more exact analysis of this class 
of words. 

We may assert several things of the same subject; 
and, in this case, several predicates are, by the help 
of conjunctions, connected in relation to a common 
subject. 

Ex. : God is just. God is merciful. God is Just and mereifid. 
The dog barks. The dog bites. The dog both barkt and 
bites, Caesar imw a statesman as well as a soldier. We have 
had milk for breakfast and shall have fsh for dinner. The 
gamekeeper killed the havoky but missed the tceasel. This feel" 
ing may be mitigated^ if not subdued. 
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EXESCI8E. 

Lb880n 89.— Write twenty sentences, in which two or 
more predicates depend on one subject^ and place a comma 
between the connected members, except when they are 
joined by the conjunctions " and," " nor," " or" 

Ex,: Our visitor is a Mcholar and aeems a gentleman. The 
ascent ia dangerous, iu weU as diJUndt, The brook is rapid, 
though shallow. The stranger lost his watch, but saved his 
purse. The tide ebbs and flows. We fish in summer, shoot 
in autumn, and hunt in winter. 

We often assert the same thing of two or more dif- 
ferent subjects^ and in this case^ by the help of con- 
junctions^ several subjects stand in a common relation 
to the same verb. When several subjects are con- 
nected by such conjunctions that the verb predicates 
of them conjointly, they constitute together a plural 
number^ and the verb^ and any pronominal word repre- 
senting them^ must be put in the plural also. But if 
such conjunctions are used that the verb predicates of 
each subject individually^ or of one to die exclusion 
of the other, the verb, &c., will then be in the singular 
number. 

Ex, : The butler and the footman have lost their places. Not 
only the butler, but the footman also, has lost his place. The 
trees of the forest and the flowers of the fleld feel alike the 
vivifjring influence of spring. The roaring of the waves, the 
howkng of the winds, the creaJdng of the cordage, and the hoarsa 
voices of the satiors were mingled in frightful harmony. 

EXEBOISE. 

Lbsson 90. — ^Write twenty sentences, in each of which 
one verb predicates of two or more subjects. 

Ex, : The lion and the tiger are beasts of prey. Neither the 
woman nor the child can speak a word of English. 

Several additions may be so connected in relation 
to a common substantive as to spare its repetition; but 
this ellipsis sometimes requires that the defined sub- 
stantive be put in the plural number. 

Ex,: John's book and William's book are both torn. John's 
and WiUiam'a books are both torn. The flesh of sheep and ' 
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the flesh of oxen serve mankind for food. The flesh, of she^ 
and oxen serves manldnd for food. He was a generous at 
welioB a rich man. Hie myrtles in the conservatory emdon 
the knm axe in blossom. Not onfy Gemum and Sptinigk, b&i 
tUso African and AtutraUanwool ia employed by the TgngKA 
clothiers. Avoid vulgar and irreverent language. 

'< It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, JvU of sound and fary» 
Signifying nothing." 

EXBBCISK. 

Lbsson 91. — ^Write twenty sentences, in each of which 
two or more additions determine or qualify the same sab- 
stantive. 

Ex. : T%e white as teeU as the purple violet is fragrant. Tan- 
ne» convert both the cow's and the horse's hide into leathei; 
3fy own and my brother's books are mislaid. JJke ypwij, 
rich and beautifid countess is dead. 

Agm^ several complements may depend upon at 
be goremed by the same verb or adjectiye. 

Ex. : A horse eats hay and com. Man requires not only food 
but raiment also. The deaf are imconscious both of ' 



and discord. The general is rid of Ai« gout and the surgeeiu 
Little Mary gave a penny to the mother and a halfpenny to the 
child. The moon affords light but not heat. She is defieieitt 
in Judgment but not in imaginatien, 

EXEBCISE. 

Lbsson 92. — Write twenty sentences, in ten of which 
two or more complements are governed by a yerb» and in 
the other ten by an adjective. 

Ex. : Insects destroy both Jhwers and fruit. Intemperance is 
ruinous to the reputation as well as to the health. 

Several circumstances ot a similar kind may be 
connected in relation to a common verb or adjective. 

Ex. : life is xmcertain both in youth and age. 1 have planted 
some primroses on the lawn and in the garden also. God sees 
us by night as well as by day. The young lady is admired 
boAfor her talents and her beauty > The reetor visits the 
majoor now aaad then, 

BXEECISE. 

Lbsson 93. — Write twenty sentences, in each of which 
two or more drcomstantial phrases are connected by con- 
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junctions in relation to a common member of the sen* 
tence, 

JSsr.: My father speaks rapidly hut dMnc&y, The men are 
fiahing both with Une$ ami a net. The king made the attack 
pron^thf and with complete success. 

We hare seen several things predicated of the 
same object, thus having a compound predicate de- 
pendent upon a simple subject; and we have alao 
seen the same thing predicated of several distinct 
objects, and then a compound subject is followed by 
a simple predicate. We may however predicate 
several things of several objects, and thus we have 
a compound subject followed by a compound pre- 
dicate. 

JEor. ; The crew and passengers defended the vessel braTdy and 
repelled the pirates. Neither the gentleman nor his wife can 
apeak or understand a word of French. The mate^ a part of 
the crew, and several passengers took to one of the boats, made 
for the shore, and landed in safety. 

EXEBCZSS. 

Lbsson 94. — ^Try if you can form ten sentences, in each 
of which a compound subject is followed by a compound 
predicate. 



SECTION n. 
FABTZCZPZAI. OOXf VSOTZVBS. 

In narrating several facts of the same subject, we 
may regard some of them as introductory of, or con- 
ducive to, others of more importance, and as. cited 
rather to illustrate the principal action, than to recount 
the illustrative incidents themselves* Where this ib- 
the case, instead of coupling, by conjunctions, all the 
predicates in relation to a common subject, we express 
ihe preliminary or incidental facts by the participles 
of the respective verbs ; and thus, while clearly de- 
scribing several actbns emanating from tiia same 
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subject; we give especial prominence to the fact or 
facts to which we would direct attention. Participles 
preserve the government of the verbs to which tiiej 
belong, and may be accompanied by complement, 
circumstance^ and other peculiarities attendant on the 
verb itself. The EngUsh language owes much, of its 
matchless flexibiUty to the boldness of its participial 
constructions, to which latter forms the pupil's atten- 
tion will be frequently directed. 

The English verb has, besides other participial forms 
which will he explained hereafter^ two participles in each 
voice that are in very general use : the Present Participle 
and the Perfect Participle. The following are the parti- 
ciples of the verb to love, from which the pupil may form 
the corresponding participles of any other verb. 

Active, Passive, 

Present participle loving (being) loved 

Perfect participle having loved having been loved 

The following sentences will exhibit incidental pre- 
dicates changed into participial clauses. 

Ex.: The king extended his hand, smiled graciously and 
raised the suppliant. The lung» extending his hand, smiled 
graciously, and raised the suppliant ; or, the king, extending 
his handy and smiling graciously^ raised the suppliant. 
CromweU entered the house and expelled the members. 
Cromwell, having entered the house^ expelled the membera. 
The gun was (had been) overcharged, and burst^ond killed 
the king. The ^;un being (having been) overcharged, burst 
and kilkd the king. 

EXEKCISE* 

Lbsson 95.*-Change the leading verb in each of the 
following compound sentences, so as to connect the two 
actions with the subject without using a conjunction ; and 
let a comma precede and follow the participid phrase. 

The traveller mended his pace, and soon overtook the waggon. 
The sons dug the field caiefullv, and thus rendered it 
fertile. The garrison expected succour, and made a 
vigorous defence. The rain fell in torrents, and drenched 
us to the skin. The hawk descended swiMy, and strack 
its victim to the ground. The stranger called the waiter, 
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and demanded a newspaper. The messenger was late, and 
found the post-office closed. The feUow saw the danger, 
and took to his heels. The coachman got tipsy, and oyer- 
turned the carriage. The &rmer suspected the gipsies, 
and laid a plan for their detection. The plot had been 
betrayed by a confedranite, and the principal oonspizators 
had taken to flight. 

Lesson 96. — Write ten such sentences yourself, and 
-underline the participial clauses. 



SECTION m. 

ORDBR OF THS OOMPOVMD SBW- 

TENOB. 

The clauses of a sentence that are connected by 
conjunctions always have relation to some common 
member of the sentence, but it frequently happens 
that they may be yariously arranged as to position 
"with regard to such common member ; the arrange- 
ment depending rather upon the relative prominence 
that the speaker or writer would give to the different 
ideas, than upon the etymological character of the 
clauses. 

1. The connected clauses may all follow the com- 
mon member to which they relate. 

2. They may all precede it. 

3. They may partly precede and partly follow it. 

Ex, : 1 . Cleanliness is conduciye not otdy to comfort, hut to heaUh 
also. 2. Not only to comfort, bttt to health aUo is deanliness 
conducive. 3. Not only to comfort is cleanliness conduciye, 
bvt to health also. 

1. The artist's talent must be estimated not by the frame 
but by the picture. 2. Not by the frame btd by the picture must 
the artist's talent be estimated^. 3. Not by the frame must 
the artist's talent be estimated, Imt by the picture, 4. By 
the picture must the artist's talent be estimated, not by the 
frame. 

When inversion takes place, it often happens that 
the subject, displaced from the head of the sentence. 
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follows the inflected verb, as in an interrogadve sen- 
tence : this, however, is not universally the case. 

We have seen that two singular subjects joined by tbe 
conjunction "and" require a verb, &c., in the pluni 
number; but should one of the subjects thus conpled 
follow tiie verb, the ktter will thm be in the singular 
number. 

JB». : Gold and silver are precious metals. Gold is a predous 
metal, and ulver also. 

A participial clause of a compound sentence frequently 
precedes the subject on which it depends. 

Em* : Extending hit kandt the king smiled graeioualy, mi 
raised the supphant. 

EXEBCI6E. 

Lesson 97. — ^Try if you can find, in the varioos examples 
given under Sections I. and II. of the present chapter, and 
in the exercises that you have written upon those sectioDS, 
twenty sentences that admit of the order of the words 
being xmrerted. 

JSr. : The hawk the gamekeeper killed, but missed the weasd 
Though shallow, the brook was rapid. Mitigated this feelxi^ 
may be, if not subdued. 



SECnON IV, 
l>SORSB8 OF TKB ADJECTIVE. 

The qualities attributed to objects may be found 
existing^ or may be judged to exist, in an infinite 
variety of degrees, in the difiTerent objects of which 
we speak; and there are found, in every polished 
language, a class of words, called Apverbs of Degree, 
whose office is to augment or diminish the force of an 
adjective to which they are joined. 

Ess, : That gentleman is very rich. Yon lady is exceedingly 
beautiful. This string is too short. My father is guite weU. 
You are whoUy -wrong. The moon seems entirely round. 
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Tlie wolf is an extremely saTace beast. The hone is a 
JUghly useful animal. We caugnt an enormomly large eel. 
The rhinoceros is horridly ugly. The elephant is mf- 
pritmgly sagacious. The news is eompkUiy ftlse. The 
bridge is rather steqp. Hie weather is mAmm^t cold. The 
pitcher is just full. 

A slight degree of a quality Ib coUoquially expressed by 
adding the termination " if A " to the adjective ; a 6mart»A 
blow^ a sweetwA taste. " So" aerves, in funiliar ezprea- 
sions^ to increase the force of the adjective : '* our mother 
is 80 good." " HiAD " is frequently used with an adjeotive 
to express a very high degree of a quality : how beauttfiil 
she is ; how stupid you are. 

EXBKCISS. 

Lesson 98. — ^Write twenty sentences, in each of whkh 
is an adjective, whose force is afEected by an adverb of 
degree underlined. 

Ex* : Geometry is a highly useful science. 

Two or more objects may be spoken of with refer- 
ence to the degree in wmch a quality^ common to 
both or all^ exists in the one^ as compared with the 
others ;* or several qualities may be compared as to 
the degree in which they exist m the same object. 

There are three principal ways of predicating a 
judgment thus based upon comparison. 1. We may 
assert that several objects are equally distinguished l^ 
a certain quality^ or that seyeral qualities exist in an 
equal degree in a certain object. 2. We may assert 
that a quality exists in a greater or less degree in one 
object than in another^ or that one quality is greater 
or less than another in the same object. 3. We may 
assert that a quality exists in the highest or lowest 
degree in the object of which we speak. 

To express these relative degrees, whether of equa- 
lity, of excess or deficiency, of inferiority or supe- 
riority, the adjective has three distinct fimns, called 
the Degrees of Comfabison. They are named 
the Positive, the Comparative, and the Su- 
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PEELATiYE Degree, and analogous forms of ex- 
pression are found in all languages. 

1. The Positive Degree is the adjective in its 
attrihutive form^ as we have hitherto seen it employed 
in simple sentences, when it does not necessarily 
imply direct comparison ; or, at least, if the judg- 
ment asserted must have been originally based upon 
that operation, it is not always expressed in the sen- 
tence. When the adjective in its simple form is em- 
ployed to show the result of a comparison, it expresses 
what is called a Comparison of Equality y in which an 
adverb of degree, conveying by itself an incomplete 
idea, requires to be followed by a correlative term of 
comparison that may be regarded as its complement 
In a comparison of equality we use adverbially the 
word *'a*," and the same word repeated serves, as 
a conjunction, to connect the phrase which, forming 
the complement of the adverb, determines the value 
of the adjective. 

Ex. : Snow is as cold as ice. The camation is as beautiful is 
the rose. This book is as instnictiYe as interesting. Hut 
young lady is as amiable as beautiful. 

If sentences like these, predicating the judgment result- 
ing from a comparison, be strictly analysed, it will be foond 
that a verb has been suppressed ; and therefore the con- 
sideration of such sentences ought perhaps to be postponed 
till complex sentences are treated of; but as in this form 
of expression «the ellipsis of the verb is almost universal, 
and the proposition thus assumes, at first sight, the appear- 
ance of an extended simple sentence, I have thought the 
present the most convenient period of our progress for 
considering the comparison of the adjective. If the 
ellipsis be supplied in the sentences just given, we shall 
find two distinct subjects, grammatically considered, having 
distinct predicates. 

Es, : Snow is as cold as ice is eold. ^ The camation is as beau- 
tiful as the rose is beautiful. This book is as instructiye as 
it is interesting. That young lady is as amiable as she is 
beautifol. 
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BXBBCUB, 

LsssoN 99. — ^Write twenty sentences^ in which an equa- 
lity is predicated of two objects. 

Ea:, : Honey i« as sweet as sugar. 

2. The Comparative Degree is commonly used 
in asseiting that a greater or less degree of a quality 
is found in one object than in another^ or of one 
quality than of another in the same object ; but this 
form is sometimes employed when comparison is not 
directly expressed, although if the sentence be strictly 
examined, it will be found that the assertion is founded 
upon it. The comparative degree is expressed in two 
ways; either by an inflection of the adjective itself, 
consisting in the addition of the letters ** r *' or ** er " 
to the positive degree, as, noble, nobler; rich, richer; 
or by employing as adverbs of degree the words 
"more," "less: ^8 noble, more noble, less noble; 
rich, more rich, less rich. The latter form is gene- 
Vally employed with adjectives of more than two syl- 
lables: it would be barbarous, for instance, to say, 
decisiver or indefatigabler. With monosyllables in- 
flection is more commonly used, but with dissyllables 
the pupil must depend chiefly upon his own ear or 
judgment. We say nobler, handsomer; but candider^ 
or brutcder, would offend even the least fastidious. 
As an adjective in the comparative degree, whether 
such degree be expressed by inflection or by an 
adverb, almost always conveys an imperfect idea, the 
phrase of the sentence which completes the idea may 
te regarded as the complement of the adjective, with 
■which it is always connected by the conjunction 
** iAaw." Where the prevalence of one quality over 
another is inconsiderable, or may be questioned, we 
often use the adverb '^ rather** instead of more. 

Ex. : The sparrow is one of the smaller birds. The pitcher is 
more than full. Ice is colder than water. Gold is he&yier 
than silver. The yiolet is more fragrant tAan the cowslip. 
The poppy is leu beautiful than the rose. A good name is 
better than riches, I am taller than you. The doctor is 
raster learned than wise. 

P 
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liBSSON 100. — ^Write twenty sentences, etuch containing 
an adjective in the comparatiTC degree, ten of which are 
to be expressed by inflection^ and ten by the adverbe more 
or less. 

Ex, : Iron is harder than copper. The crane has lonser legp 
than the goose. Silver is less useful than iron. 'bSy hozse 
is more tractable than yours. 

A comparison of inferiority is often expressed by 
employing, in a negative sentence^ the adjective in the 
positive degree ; for v^hen equality is denied^ of course 
inferiority is inferred. In such a sentence we com- 
monly use " 80 " instead of as, for the adverbial or 
leading member of the connective. 

lSx» : Silver is not so heavy as gold. Wealth is not so piedoos 
M virtue. 

aaxBCiSB. 

LsssoN 101. — ^Write twenty sentences in which a ctm^ 
parison of inferiority is expressed by negation. 

Es, : Latin is not so difficult as Qreek. 

3. The St}PERLA.TiVE Degree is used to express 
the presence of a quality in the highest or lowest 
degree, and may be employed either in predicating 
absolutely of an object without direct reference to 
other objects, or in asserting the supremacy of one 
object as compared with certain or all other objects 
of the same kind. The superlative degree, like the 
comparative, may be expressed in two wdLjs ; either 
by inflection of the adjective, consisting oi the addi- 
tion of the letters " st " or ^^ est '* to me positive, as 
noble, noble*^/ rich, lichest; or, by prefixing the 
adverbs of degree, "vnost,^* " least ;*^ as, noble, most 
noble, least noble ; rich, most rich, least rich. The 
iiame observations apply to the mode of forming the 
superlative degree that were made with reference to 
the conoparative. Monosyllabic adjectives are com- 
monly compared by inflection, while polysyllables take 
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the adrerbs of degree. With dissyllables the pupil 
will consult his ear, for the choice depends much on 
euphony. 

£x, : Yirtae is tnott lorely. The pine is the hJUett of forest 
trees. Baron is the loioest rank among peenk A miser is 
one of the ietut estimable <ii mankind. Itectitude of under- 
standing is the moat tuefiU as well as ihemoat noble of human 
endowments. The mouse is the smalkit of animals. 

BXSBCISS. 

LEsson 102. — ^Write twenty sentences, each containing 
an adjective in the superlative degree, ten expressed by 
inflection, and ten by the adverbs most, least. 

Bx, : The rose is the loveliest of flowers. Hypocrisy is most 
detestable. The dog is the most faithful of animals* The 
peacock is the lectst mtitieal of bixdk 

The result of a comparison may be still more accu- 
rately expressed by employing adverbs of degree. 

Ex, : Snow is qttite as cold as ice. Ice is much colder than 
water. Gold is considereUtly heayier than silver. The violet 
is far more fragrant than the cowslip. Iron is infinitely more 
useful l^an tin. My brother is rcUher taller than you. The 
rose is much the loveliest of flowers. The doctor is far the 
most learned man in the college. 

Sometimes the measure of excess or deficiency is 
indicated by substantives more or less accurately 
defined. 

Ex. : I am older than you by several years. She is taller than 
her sister by three inches. The shaft of the new factory is 
higher than the church spire by seventy feet. 

In familiar style, the substantive expressing the 
measure of excess, unaccompanied by its preposition. 



often precedes the adjective. 



Ex, : I am several years older than you. She is three inches 
taller than her sister. The butcher is a thoiuand pounds 
richer than his brother. 

The substantives thus expressing the measure of excess 
are in the accusative case, governed by the preposition 
" h/ " understood. 

We firequently employ adverbs of degree, or phrases 

p 2 
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equiyalent to them, to indicate our impressions as to 
number or quantity by approximation to some amount 

named. 

Bx.: We saw fqnoardi of fifty hares in the park. The large 
room wiU hold more than a thousand persons. There 
are at least two hundred portraits in the exhibltioii. This 
cask holds tomeihing leas than ten gallons. Tlie bridge 
cost eonnderabljf above a thomand pounds. 

bxbucise. 
Lbsson 103. — Write twenty sentences, each containing 
an adjective in the comparative degree modified as follows: 
ten by an adverb, and ten by an exact statement of the 
measure of excess. 

Em, : Iron is much harder than copper. Our horse is higher 
than yours, by a hand and a half* 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 



SECTION I. 
OF COMPZ.SX SBNTEBrCES OBlVEltAX.I.V. 

The preceding chapters have been devoted to the 
examination of Simple Sentences, and Compound 
Sentences; the former containing only one subject 
and one predicate^ the latter exhibiting combined 
relations of various kinds ; but still with the subject^ 
ivhether simple or compound, always referring to a 
common predicate, which again may also be either 
simple or compound* Sut separate objects and their 
peculiar actions are often spoken of under circum- 
stances so distinct and independent as to render such 
an arrangement impossible, whilst yet, as the bearing 
of the facts upon each other forms the groimds of the 
judgment asserted, it is indispensable that this mutual 
relation, as conceived by the speaker, should be shewn 
by connecting them in the enunciation. The mere 
announcement of a series of facts, even if arranged 
with the most scrupulous care, would often be inade* 
quate to convey our impressions justly, to accomplish 
which we connect the various actions of wHch we 
speak, by words helping to show the conceived 
relation of one &ct to the other ; and it is b^ thus 
combining in one sentence distinct verbs predicating 
of distinct subjects that Complex Sentences are 
formed. 

A Complex Sentence consists, then, of at least 
tiDO simple sentences, each having its own subject and 
its own predicate. 
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A thorough knowledge of the mechanism by which 
sentences are connected in the mother tongue is^ perhaps, 
to the student who aims at the solid acquirement of other 
languages, the most important portion of grammar; for 
without it he can never arrive at a philosophical knowledge 
of their principles or their peculiarities. This essential 
part of the science of grammar ia scarcely touched upon by 
our popular writers on that branch <^ education. They 
have in a great measure limited their examination to the 
relations of words considered individually; but to have a 
clear, and at the same time comprehensive, perception of 
the laws that govern language, we must take a more 
enlarged view of the combinations of words : force, 
lucidity, elegance, indeed all the beauties of language, 
depend almost as much upon the arrangement as upon the 
choice of expressions. The genius and character of every 
polished language is greatly dependent on its connectives ; 
and in inviting ^e pupil's diligent attention to the chapter 
upon which we are now entering, I venture to assure him, 
that in this part of grammar he will find a key, the only 
one that can be found, of ready and univ^val applicatkxt, 
that will open to his intelligence the peculiarities of every 
language to which his subsequent studies may be directed. 

The simple sentences constituting a complex sen- 
tence may stand in two essentially distinct relations 
to each other. 

1. They may narrate distinct facts^ each sentence 
being complete in itself^ and only coupled with other 
sentences to spare the disagreeaole gaps of disjointed 
and abrupt narration; the connectives merely helping 
to show certain reciprocal relations under which the 
Sfeskex regards them^ relations frequently so pro- 
minent, that the hearer would conceive them, were 
the naked &cts succinctly told. Two or more inde- 
pendent sentences thus c(»nbined, form a Co-obdi- 

I7A.TELY COMBTNED COMPLEX SENTENCE, and thej 

are connected by certain conjunctions called Co* 

ORDINATE C!ONJUNCTJaN& 

jRv. ; Tlie doff barks, tmd the child runs away. Prosperity 
inuna friftndJB, but adversity tries them.. Mkon^ all oanaot 
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give money, yet eyery one can afford a gentle word and » 
kind look. Righteousness exalts a nation, hut sin is a 
reproach to any peojde. Fret not thyself because of evil 
men; neither be tiiou enTions of the wicked. 

2. A sentence may be employed not so much to 
assert its own fact as to elucidate or explain sqme 
incident of the fact asserted by another sentence to 
which it is joined^ of which latter it may itself be 
regarded as a clause^ being but a periphrasis of a 
part of speech, of which it performs the functions. 
In many sentences, indeed, the fact is not predicated 
at all^ but is assumed, put hypothetically, or spoken 
orf as a possibility rather than as a reauty. When 
one simple sentence thus forms a mere clause of 
another simple sentence to which it is joined, the two 
form together a Subordinately Combined Com- 
plex Sentence, the connection of the two sentences 
being accomplished in various ways : if effected by a 
conjunction^ one of a certain class called Suboedi- 
KATE Conjunctions is employed. 

Ex, : As the sun rises, the douds disperse. The son has xnaxm 
ried Hnce his fiither died. I do not know whether you speak 
French, if you teU the truth, your master will pajrdon you. 
Take heed, lest you &1I. MsiLe hay whUe the sun shines. 
The sceptics taught, that all things were tmcertain. The 
horse gaUoped, vwtU it feU from exnaustion. 

Thus a co-ordinately combined complex sentence 
always consists of at least two principal sentences; 
while a mbordinately combined complex sentence 
always contains at least one principal and one acces- 
sory sentence. 



SECTION n. 

OF 00-Oft]>XHATSIiV OOMBIWBD 
OOMPXiSX SSMTBWOBS. 

^ The conjunctions, by which principal sentences are 
combined together in a complex setd&nce, do not 
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admit of very rigid classification : as far as tlie sense 
is concerned they may be reduced to the following 
six: and, but, for, nor, or, therefore, with several 
others that may be regarded as eqniyalents of one or 

pth^r of those giYQA, 

As accuracy of expression depends greatly izpos 
the judicious choice of connectiyes, to aid the pupil 
in a just appreciation of the co-ordinate conjunctioiiSy 
let us now proceed to consider them separately in the 
order giyen aboye^ classing with each the other 
co-ordmate conjunctions that connect sentences in 
the same^ or nearly the same sense as the one taken 
for the type of its class. 

AND. 

And is the simplest of all the conjunctions^ and 
might indeed be called the conjunction. It unites 
sentences in the completest manner, placing the 
connected assertions upon a perfect equality^ and 
admitting ellipsis of the yerb in the second sentence 
where it is the same as in the leading sentence. 

JSr. : The boy whistles and the girl sings. The girl sings oM 
the boy wnistles. Pride goeth before destructioii, cmd t 
haughty spirit (goeth) before a fiill. Age looks witii anger 
on the temerity of youth, o/nd youth wiUi contempt on the 
scrupulosity or age. 

Very frequently, and more especially after a sen- 
tence with a yerb in the imperatiye mood, ^^ and^ 
couples a sentence predicating a consequence of the 
leading one. 

Mx. : Take away the wicked from before the kinff, and his 
throne shaU be established in righteousness. Ask, and yon 
shall receive. 

The following words couple simple sentences in a 
sense somewhat similar to '^and :'' also, besides, even, 
likewise, moreover, too. 

Also, likewise, too, severally attach a second sentence^ 
adding to the force of the first ; they rarely precede their 
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sentence, but may occupy Tarious positions from the 
second to the last word in it* 

Ex, : The young lady plays the harp : she alto siiigs delight- 
fully. That artist has considerable talent : his manners 
are likeioiae very unassuming. Our poor neighbour is 
suffering from ferer : her chil^bren are ill too. 

Even connects a following sentence as an especially 
enhancing addition to the preceding one. 

Ex,: The professor is very learned : he tfoen reads Arabic, 

Even is frequently used to strengthen an expres- 
sion where the antecedent or major proposition is xmder- 
stood. 

Ex, : (AH men are sinners) ; even the best men are sinners. 
(We must always speak the truth) ; even in jest we may 
not lie. 

Besides, moreover, connect a second sentence, commonly 
urging an objection in support of another objection alleged 
by the first sentence. 

Ex. : The man is too old for a dancing master ; besides, he is 
lame. The bonnet does not become the child ; the price, 
moreover, is exorbitant. 

While, as a conjunction, is employed in various senses. 
I will here give an instance where it is used in the sense of 
" and,** the motive heing^ apparently^ to avoid the repetition 
of that word. 

Ex, : The state of society in large cities necessarily produces 
luxury, and luxury gives bmh to avarice; while avarice 
begets boldness, and boldness is the parent of depravity and 
crime. 

Also, indeed, likewise, too, and other words that the pupil 
will find in the present work classed with conjunctions, are 
in our grammars and dictionaries called adverbs. A rigid 
analysis would, perhaps, prove that adverbs and conjunc* 
tions are in reahty words of the same species ; but so long 
as they are regarded as separate parts of speech, it is de- 
sirable to have some clear principle, a reference to which 
may aid us in distinguishing them. Now the especial 
office of a conjunction, as its name imports, is to connect 
clauses or sentences together; and a word, whose chief 
function is to direct attention to some other phrase or sen- 

y 5 
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tence* whether antecedent or flobeeqa^itj so as to etrnMine 

it in a certain relation with tl^e phraiBe or aentenoe in wUdi 
the word itself stands, I regard as a conjunction. Hie 
range of the adverh is confined to its own sentence, except 
in eases where, ei^iressing comparison, it neoeBsaiily con- 
veys an imperfect idea, and requires to be followed by s 
eonplement to render its sense perfectly intelligible. But 
ihe consideration of compared adverbs belongs to that pirt 
of our subject treating of accessory sentences, and must 
therefore be deferred for the present. It is, perhaps, in- 
. different whether soch words as too, abo, moreover, homeoer, 
. &c., be called adverbs or conjunctions ; but as they do not 
answer to the grammatical definition of an adverb, and is 
their peculiar office seems to be to link together more or 
less intimately independent propositions, I have classed 
them as conjunctions, considering as adverbs thoae words 
only, which are employed to express the circumstances of 
an action^ or the degree of a quality. 

EXBRCIBB. 

LassoN 104. — Write tw«ity complex sentences, em- 
ploying in five of them each of the following co-ordinate 
conjunctions, and, also, too, even. 

Ex, : Judffments are prepared for scomers, and atripes for the 
back 01 fools. Virtue ia admired by all mea ; even tke 
wicked pay it homage. 

Lbsson 105. — Write twenty similar sentences with the 
four following co-ordinate conjunctions: besides^ likewise, 
moreover, while; taking as matter of the s^itence the uses 
of various animals, metals, &c. 

Ex, : The goose's body furnishes a daiaty to our table, loMle 
its foathers form a bed for our repose. 

BUT. 

But couples the simple sentences of the complex 
sontence in an adverse relation, the one often predi- 
cating affirmatively, the other negatively; or the 
second sentence being restrictive of, or even incom- 
patible with or contradictory to, the first. 

Eof, : Calieo ia not made from flax, but cambric is. Rowing is 
a heaJLthfiil exercise, (u^ it is not £ree firom danger. 
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The following co-ordinate conjunctipns are pretty 
nearly equiyalentB of ^^ but ;'' however, nevermeless, 
TWWy ofdy, still, whereas, while, yet. 

These words are «o nearly synonymoos that an indmdaal 
consideration of them is superfluous ; we hate already seen 
wMle as the equivalent of *' and;** and we here find it as a 
synonyme of "hmt." The following sentences contain 
instances of the several conjanctions jost enumerated, 
iTvhich might, aa the scholar will ohserve, he changed for 
each other without much affecting the sense. 

Ex. : The pigs have been in the garden ; the flowers, hoveMr^ 
are not much injured. Yon man has no hands, neoer^leas 
he paints portraits. Thomas blames the cat ; now he drank 
the milk himself. The groom would have been punished, 
only bis master interceded for him. The elephant has a 
most inexpressiye coimtenance ; aHU the animal possesses 
great sagacity. The prisoner feigns deafness, whereas he 
can hear perfectly well. Bread has nsen in price, nMomgh 
wheat is cheaper. He affects ignorance of the lAct, wMU 
the othens assert his cognizance of it. Mulberries are a 
refreshing fhiit, ffet many persons do not like th^m. 

EXEKCISE. 

Lbsson 106.— Write twenty com]dex sentences, with 
simple sentences coupled adversely by the following co- 
ordinate conjunctions : hat, although, however, nevertheless, 
though, now. 

Ex, : Cats love fish, but they are poor anglers. 

Lbsson 107. — Write twenty similar sentences, employing 
in four of them each of the following conjunctions: still, 
only, whereas, while, yet. 

Ex, : Truth needs few words, while a lie cannot have enough. 

The conceived incompatibility or contradiction 
existing between the facts enounced in two sentences^ 
relates to certain ideas expressed in their predicates ; 
and as the mind always seeks, even unconsciously, to 
render the principal idea, or master thought, as promi- 
nent as possible, we frequently find a term which 
expresses that idea of the predicate of the one sen- 
tence with which the other seems at variance^ standing 
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at the head of its sentence, thus givmg promin^ioe to 
that idea, and, at the same time, advism^ the hearer 
that some proposition in contrast to it is about to 
follow. The attribute, which thus precedes its sob- 
ject and verb, is^connected with them by the con- 
]unction " as;** the sentence containing the antithesis 
\>eing connected by the conjunctions nevertheless, st^, 
which may, however, be omitted, and which, when 
employed, rarely stand at the head of their sentence, 
but are commonly the second or third word in it. 

Ex. : Handless tu that man is, he never^deM paints portraits. 
Humble as is oiir lot, we are Hill contented. JRicA as our 
neighbour is, sHU his society is little courted. Tyrant as he 
is, he may sHll punish tyranny in his serrants. 

EXEBCISE. 

Lbsson 108. — ^Write twenty complex sentences, in whidi 
the attribute of the leading sentence precedes its subject 
and verb, and the conjoined sentence contains a conjimc- 
tion that you will enclose in a parenthesis, thus showing 
that it might be omitted. 

Ex, : Exalted as is his station in society, his pride is (neTer- 
theless) unbecoming. 

FOR. 

For connects a sentence, showing the ground of the 
judgment asserted in the preceding sentence with 
which it is coupled. 

Ex» : Employ the present wisely, for the future is uncertain. 

The following co-ordinate conjunctions may be 
classed with ^* for,* serving, as they do, to couple 
sentences, of which the second may be regarded as 
the cause or ground of the first : cls, because, indeed, 
since. 

As, since, connect a sentence predicating a fact from 
which is inferred the jadgment asserted by the other sen- 
tence. 

Ex. : As the day is so fine, we will walk to the village. The 
weather will change, since the mercury is rising. 
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Because connects a sentence asserting positively the 
cause or reason of the feet predicated by the other 8en-> 
tence with which it is conjoined. 

Ex, : The master gave xm a holiday yesterday, becaute it was 
his birthday. 

Indeed connects a sentence narrating a fact» which, 
though not directly represented as the cause of the fact 
asserted by the other sentence, may yet be inferred to have 
contributed to it. 

Ex,: The enemy made but a feeble resistance: indeedihe 
attack was wholly unexpected. 

BXSBCISE. 

Lbsson 109. — ^Write twenty complex sentences, em- 
ploying in four of them successively each of the conjunc- 
tions just mentioned, namely, for, as, because, indeed, 
since, 

Ex. : The boy has been eating cherries, for his lips are stained. 
The barges cannot proceed, hecatue the canal is firozen. 

THEREFORE. 

JTierefore connects, in a complex sentence, two 
sentences^ of which the second shows a consequence 
of the first. 

Ex, : The weather is fine, therefore the fSonuer is saving his 
hay. 

The following conjunctions are about the equi- 
valents of " tliere/ore /" conseqttentlyy hencCy so, then. 

Consequently, so, may be regarded as the perfect synonymes 
of therefore, for which they might generally be substituted. 

Ex, : It blew a hurricane last night, contequentfy the mail has 
not arrived. The rain has filled the riyer, so the miller must 
open the sluice. 

Hence, as a conjunction, connects a sentence predicating 
an inference. 

Ex,: The wild fowl have arrived eady, hence we may expect 
a severe winter. 

Then is employed in a sentence (frequently with a verb 
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in the imperative aiood) wlucb it oonpecti emphaticaUy» as 
ezpreaeiBg a desirable consequeBce of the fact or judg^oieBlt 
asserted by the preceding sentence; them stands in the 
middle rather than at the head of the sentence to -which it 
belongs. 

Ex. : Idleness is the parent of poverty and crime, let us then 
employ our time diligently. 

BXEBCISB, 

LxssoN 1 10. — ^Write twenty complex sentences, connect- 
ing the simple sentences of which they are formed b j the 
conjunctions therefore, conseqnewthf, hence, so, then. 

Ex, : The begear perceived the constable, 8o he walked away. 
Lies bring u&ame ; avoid £iIsehood <4m, and always speak 
the truth. 

KOR. 

Nor couples a sentence negatively to a precedii^ 
sentence, which is frequently also negative. 

Ex* : The vessel has not arrived, nor do the owners expect 
her. 

Neither is the perfect equivalent of nor. 

Ms, : The fox is not used for food, neither is its skin valuaUt 
as fur. 

EXERCISE. 

Lesson 111 . — ^Write twenty complex sentences, employ- 
ing the conjunctions nor, neither. 

Ex, : A Bcomer loveth not reproof, neither will he go unto the 
wise. 

OR. 

Or connects two sentences, of which the latter com- 
monly asserts an alternative of the fact expressed by 
the first ; it is also frequently used to connect inter- 
rogative sentences. 

Ex. : Learn your lessons, or you win be punished. Have you 
heard from your brother, or do you expect a letter ? 

Else, otherwise, are equivalents of *^ or ;'* they are 
indeed frequently preceded by the latter conjunction, 
which should howerer be omitted. 
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JBx. : The windows must be closed, otherwise the frost wiU kill 
tiie plants. Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give k 
thee. 

BXSACISE. 

Lesson 1 1 2. — Write twenty co-ordinately-combined com- 
plex sentences, employing as connectives the conjunctians 
or, eUe, otkerwiie, 

Ex. : Help me witt mj exercise, eUe I shall be too late. A 
boatman rowed to his assistance, tfthertoiae he would haye 
been drowned. 



BEcmoK m. 

OF POUBIaB OOVJWCTIOHS. 

ConjiuictionS; and mdeed coniLectiyes generally, 
may be conceived as consisting of two parts ; tke one 
prospective, preparing the hearer for something that 
is to follow, the other retrospectiye, or relative, answer- 
ing to the first, and satisfying the expectation raised 
by it : they are the links that bind in a continuons 
chain the facts enunciated in discourse ; and though 
in animated narration they may sometimes be dis- 
pensed with, in argument and reasoning, where facts 
are assumed, consequences deduced, and other subtle 
operations of the mind employed, they are indis- 
j)en8able to the gradual and just development of 
thought. The Greek, perhaps the most polished lan- 
guage ever spoken, the language of a people who 
delighted and excelled in the subtlest reasoniii^, 
abounds more than any other in connective particles, 
a duplex conjunction being employed in the most 
simply-combined propositions. With us, who are 
great economists of words, the leading member of the 
conjunction is frequently omitted ; but, although its 
presence occasionally renders the expression some- 
what formal, it may generally be supplied without 
gravely offending the ear. 

The following list exhibits the antecedent and rela- 



both • , 


> . and 


as well 


. . as 


indeed 


. . but 


either . 


. . or 
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tive members of some of the chief co-ordinate con- 
junctions: in the consideration of the subordinate 
conjunctions^ frequent illustrations of the duplex cha- 
racter of this class of words will occur* 

neither . . . nor 
although . . yet, still, nevertheless 
not only . lout also, too, like- 
not merely, &c. J wise, &c. 

Both . . . and, place the ideas which they connect 
npon a perfect equality. As the antecedent member botk 
is also a numeral indicating the number two, it cannot be 
employed conjunctively where more than two phrases are 
connected, without offending our notions of propriety. In 
some languages, as the Latin or the French, the connection, 
which we affect by the conjunction " both," is accomplished 
by the repetition of the conjunction *' and/* so that several 
phrases may be thus united without exciting an idea of 
incongruity : with us, where more than two phrases are 
to be connected, the leading joint of the conjunction is 
omitted. 

As well . . ,08. This conjunction couples clauses in 
the same sense as " and," but gives a certain prominence to 
the leading phrase. 

Botl^ . « . and, as well . , . as, are only employed 
to connect members of a CoMPouNn Sentence (see Chap. 
III. Sect. I.) ; they cannot be used to combine simple sen- 
tences in a complex sentence. " Both" always precedes its 
clause, but " as well" commonly follows the clause which 
it connects with the clause following the subsequent " as," 
though it is occasionally found preceding it ; thus, he as weU 
as his brother ; or, as well he as his brother came, &c. 

Indeed . • . hut. Indeed is not peculiarly the ante- 
cedent of hut, for it is used before several other conjunc- 
tions, and merely intimates that the proposition in the 
course of enunciation is not an independent one, and thus 
prepares the hearer for a following sentence, having refer- 
ence to, and modifying in some way, the judgment pro- 
nounced in the leading one. Other expletives, as truly t 
verily, were formerly employed from a similar motive, 
though now nearly obsolete; but indeed is of frequent 
recurrence. 
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JEx. : Indeed the wise men of the world stood neuter, but, alas ( 
their nnmben were not considerabler 

JEiiher , • or, generally coaple the one sentence as the 
alternative of the other, but the leading member " either " 
is not always used. 

Ex. : Either the present possessors must be indemnified, or tt 
great injustice will be committed. EWier go yourself, or 
send a messenger* 

Neither . . . nor, couple negatively the phrases of a 
compound sentence upon a complete equality* When used 
to connect simple sentences in a complex one, they require 
tbe order of the words to be somewhat inverted in the 
second sentence, the auxiliary verb coming before its nomi- 
native as in an interrogation. 

Es, : The dog neither ate the hay himself, nor would he let the 
ox eat it. 

Although (though) . . • yet, still, nevertheless. When 
this leading conjunction is expressed, it prepares us for a 
following sentence restrictive of an inference that might be 
drawn from the firsts 

Ex. : Although he is learned, yet is he modest. Though forty 
rivers discharge themselves into this lake, sHU it is never 
fiill. 

If the seemingly incompatible fact be announced firsts 
the leading sentence will not be preceded by a conjunction. 

Bx. : He is modest, although he is learned. 

Not only, (not merely, not alone, Sic.J . . . hut also, 
(hut too, hut likewise, Sic.J The simple conjunction ** hut " 
serves to couple adverse or seemingly incompatible propo->' 
sitions ; but the compound conjunctions just enumerated 
coaple ideas in a concurrent sense, and are equivalent to 
'* and.** They are more commonly employed in compound 
than in complex sentences, in which latter they sometimes 
have an awkward effect. When employed^ the terms of the 
latter member of the conjunction require to be separated 
by the interposition of one or more words, " but *' indeed 
being frequently omitted. 

This review of the co-ordinate conjunctions, though 
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iaeomplete^ will, it if hoped, enable a stadent to ac- 
count for the construction of any co^ordmatdy com- 
imed eomplex sentence that he may meet with in 
reading. In determining the character of a wofd, 
let him regard only the functions that it discharges is 
the sentence under consideration; for the same woid 
may, in another sentence, play quite a different part 
When we meet with a word or expression, whose 
graznmatical value is equivocal, we may mostly, bj 
writing the sentence without the term in questioiii 
discover the end for which it was introduced, andth^ 
dioovery wiU determine its character. 

EXEBciaa. 

Lesson 113. — ^Write twenty complex s^itences, con- 
necting the simple sentences composing them by o^^ ^ 
other of the compomid conj mictions just explained. 

Ex, : He shall not strive nor cry, neUher shall any man hex 
his Toice in the streets. Although the captain is lame) li£ V 
l^evertheiesB a great pedestrian. 

Principal sentences may be, and frequently are, so 
arranged, that certain relations are understood T^tb- 
out the aid of connectives. In animated narration, 
especially, if the facts be succincfly told, the absence 
01 conjunctions adds life to the picture. 

The simple sentences of a co-ordinately combined 
complex sentence are separated by a semicolon (/) 
but where they are short, are intimately connected in 
idea, or united by the conjunctions " and^* ^^oTj 
and some others, we frequently find them divided bj 
a comma only, or even without any division whatever. 
Punctuation seems frequently employed to indicate 
pauaes in reading, rather than to mark the grammatical 
conaitruction. 



mm 
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SECTION IV. 

OF SUBORDINATBIiY-COMBrVSB - 
COMPIiEX SBBTTBHCSS. 

■ 

The consideration of subordinately-combined com- 
plex sentences embraces grammatical principles of far 
liigher importance than those connected with the co- 
ordinately combined complex sentences already treated 
of: — principles, an intimate knowledge of which is 
indispensable to correct expression in erery language ; 
involying, as they do, the whole theory of JBIslatiyss, 
of Infinitives, of the Subjunctive Mood^ &c., sub^ 
jects connected with the most abstruse ^id difficult 
points of the science of grammar, and therefore de- 
manding the earnest attention of the student who 
cispires to become a Hnguist. 

As we have seen, a co-ordinately combined eom« 
plex sentence consists of at least two principal sen- 
tences, connected by one of a class of words called 
co-ordinate conjunctions, or the relation between them 
being so evident as to be understood merely from 
their being placed in juxta-position. When^ however;, 
a complex sentence consists of a principal and an 
accessory sentence, it is a Subobdinately-combibtbd 
CoHFLKX S£NT£I7Ce; and, if connected by a con- 
junction, one of a class called Subobdinate Con* 
juNCTioj^s is used. 

When, in order to the accurate expression of our 
thoughts^ we thus connect one sentence in a subor* 
dinate relation to another, the judgment that we 
would more especially pronounce is always expressed 
by the principd sentence^ the accesscory senten^ce de<r 
pending on some member of the principal one« of 
which latter indeed it may be regarded as being 
merely a member or ciause. 

The accessory sentence may stand in one of four 
distinct relations to the principal sentenkce^ joaimely. 
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that of Subject^ Complem£I7T^ Addition, or Cni- 
CTJifSTAN CEy and I shall, therefore, in order to their 
due consideration, divide them into four classes, as 
follow :— 

1. Nominative Sentences. (Subject.) 

2. Accusative Sentences. (Complement.) 

3. Atteibutive Sentences. (Addition.) 
4* Adverbial Sentences. (Circumstance.) 

Accessory sentences are here ranged in the order m 
which we considered the corresponding members of the 
simple sentence ; bat as it will better accord with the gn* 
dual development of the mechanism of complicated seo- 
tenoes, I shall commence the explanation of subordinate 
sentences with the consideration of those of the third clas, 
Accessory Attributive Sentences ; previously to which, hoyf* 
ever, it is necessary to make a few observations upon two 
subjects whose co)isideration has been hitherto defened, 
namely^ The Relative Tenses, and The Subjunctive Mood, 



SECTION V. 
OF THS REZiATZVB TBNSSS. 

We have seen (Chap. I., Sect. VIII.), that the 
English verb has six forms or Tenses serving ^ 
express various relations of time ; four of which, 4e 
Present, the Perfect Indefinite, the Perfect Dejir^i 
and the Future Tenses, having no necessary relation 
to any other time than that of speaking, were called 
Absolute Tenses, 

The consideration of the other two tenses, whict 
are commonly used only when speaking of a fact as 
having a certain relation of time to some time other 
than that of speaking (the present), and which «f^ 
therefore called Relative Tenses, was deferred till 
the explanation of more complicated forms of ex- 
pression should place the pupil in a position ^ 
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exemplify their use. As it is in complex sentences 
that tkese relative tenses are chiefly employed, the 
present seems an apt stage of our progress to recur to 
a consideration of diem. 
The Relative Tenses are, 

1. The Ploperfect Tense. 

2. The Future PERrEcr Tense. 

The Pluperfect Tense speaks of an action not 
only past, but anterior to some other epoch also past, 
and which, though not always expressed, is clearly 
rmderstood. It is formed by the auxiliary verb of 
time ** Aad," and the perfect participle of the verb in 
either voice. 

Ex, : The introder had not been long in the palace, before he 
was discoyered by the guards. When we had got within 
half a mile of Motdins, I discoyered Maria sitting under a 
poplar. The child had hat its way^ and was weeping 
bitterly. The major hcui been ill-used by the goyemment. 

The Future Perfect Tense predicates of an 
event which, though future, will vet be anterior to 
some other foture event spoken o^ It is expressed 
by the future tense of the auxiliary verb have, which 
tense is itself a compound form, " shall have, " 
" will have.^* 

Ex. : We sJmU have dined before the coach arriyes. He wUl 
have written six pages when the clock strikes twelye, 
When Christmas comes I thaU have been six years at 
school. 

The student may observe, that the second event spoken 
of in these sentences, although clearly a future one, is ex- 
pressed by the present tense. 
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SECTION VI. 
OF TRS BUBJUHOTIVB MOOD. 

In every sentence illustratiye of the rules hitherto 
given the verb has predicated positively y whether the 
expression were afBraiative^ or negative, indicative, im- 
perative^ or potential ; and where interrogative a ques- 
tion has been put directly. Two sentences are, however, 
frequently connected in a subordinately combined com- 
plex sentence, of which the one asserts nothing, but 
merely conveys the idea of a conceived action or state 
of bemg, to which the fact directly asserted by the 
other sentence has some reference. When a sentence, | 
not asserting, though expressing, an imaginary or IiTpo- 
dwtical &ct,ii thus J<»ned to a second sentence (wmcii 
H must always be if employed at all, for it conveys of 
itself no complete sense), it shows in some sort tlie 
ground or origin of the judgment expressed by sach 
second sentence, and is an accessory sentence to the 
one with which it is coupled, and which is the priD- 
cipal member of the complex sentence. 

It is in accessory sentences of this kind that we 
commonly meet with the peculiar form of the verb 
called the Subjunctive Mood ; a form that, as its 
name imports, is only used in a sentence subjected ot 
subjoined to another sentence. This is a point of 
grammar, which, though little regarded, and perhaps 
of little consequence in English, occupies a very im- 
portant place m the grammars of other languages; 
m the study of which the pupil, who can at a glance 
determine whether one sentence be co-ordinate witi- 
or subordinate to another, or, in other words, can dis- 
tinguish between a principal sentence and an acces- 
sory one, will be capable of appreciating justly mazzf 
grammatical peculiarities that are beyond the ken of 
one incapable of making the distinction. 

One or two examples of the subjunctive mood will 



^ ve the student such an idea of its use as will be 
sufficient for his present wants. 

If you be diUgent you will succeed. 

Here I assert nothing about your diligence ; but, con- 
ceiving the possibility that you may exhibit that virtue, I 
tlien judge that a certain result will foUow, and assert 
positively that success will be the consequence ; the actuality 
of the latter fact being, however, (in my mind), wholly de- 
pendent on the contiugency expressed by the first sentence. 

Let him that standeth. take heed kat he fall. 

Here again it is not asserted that any one will fall, but, 
tinder a sentiment of human weakness, a warning is given 
to be watchful against a contingent, but too probable, evil. 

As before remarked, little attention is paid in English to 

this form of expression ; we frequently find fii^ts that tare 

clearly supposititious asserted positively, and, a still graver 

fault, fiicts of whose reality the speaker has, no doubt, 

expressed as though they were assuaied or questioiyible. 

A notable instance of the latter fault occurs in the triansla* 

tion of St. Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews, c. 5, v. 8, where^ 

speaking of the Redeemer, the apostle is made to say, 

" Though he were a son yet learned he obedience." It 

vrould be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to account 

rationally for the emplojrment of the subjunctive mood 

in any language, for, in all, the rules that govern its use 

seem very capricious; all that can commonly be told is^ 

that certain verbs and conjunctions require that the verb 

of an accessory sentence be put into that mood. 

As frequent occasions will arise, in the consideration of 
accessory sentences, for recurrence to this mood, it is need*- 
less to enlarge further upon it here | except, perhaps, to 
remark that, although this form of the verb can only occur 
in an accessory sentence, the pupil is not to suppose that 
/ojery such sentence necessarily has it verb in this mood. 

After these cursory remarks upon the relative tenses and 
the subjunctive mood, let us now proceed to the consi- 
deration of the various kinds of accessory sentences. 
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SECTION VIL 

OF A00B880BY ATTRIBUTZITS 
• BHTSHOBB. BBIiATZVB PROBTOWS. 

We very commonly limit or determine the sense of 
a substantive that names an object of which we are 
speakings by the mention of some fact having relation 
to it, other than the fact which forms the matter of the 
proposition or sentence that we are uttering". Eveiy 
sentence employed in this manner to define a sub- 
stantive, or a personal or demonstrative pronoun, or 
any other word representing a substantive^ is an 
Accessory Attributive Sentence, and is, in a 
complex sentence, exactly that which addition is in 
an. extended simple sentence. 

. Accessory attributive sentences are connected with 
their principal sentences in various ways. Thejunc- 
tion of the two sentences is very commonly effected 
by one of a peculiar class of words called Relative 
Pronouns. A perfect acquaintance with the pro- 
perties of relative pronouns (which have been csdled 
by some grammarians conjunctive pronouns, from their 
peculiar oi&ce of connecting sentences) is so essential 
to correct expression in every language, that I shall, 
even at the risk of being charged with tediousness, 
enter into very minute details of those properties. 

1. When the word of the principal sentence that 
the accessory sentence defines, and which is termed 
the Antecedent of the relative pronoun, indicates a 
person, the sentences are connected by the relative pro- 
nouns *' who/* ** that,* both of which make " whose " 
(written for who^s) in the genitive case, and *' wham " 
or *' that " in the accusative. 

Ex, : A talkoHve man keeps few secrets s a man» toho it taSka- 

iive, keeps few secrets. Milton, whoiepoema are «o admired, 

was blind. The artist, whom we saw, paints miniatures. 

. A person that lies, is despised. A friend that we can inat, 

should be priased. The LoUazds, of whom we read, were a 
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religious sect. Columbus, by whom America was discovered, 
was a Genoese. Napier, to whom tee owe logarithms, was a 
Scotchman. The Britons, loti^ whom Casar contended, de- 
fended their country brayely. They, who are rich, should 
help the poor. 

2. If the antecedent^ or word of the principal sen- 
tence defined by the accessory one^ indicates a thing, 
the two sentences are joined by the relative pronouns 
tohichy^ '^that,^* both which may be found with 
whose " for the genitiye case ; but when in the 
SLCcusativey the form is the same as in the nominative. 

Ex. : A roUing stone gathers no moss. A stone, which roUs, 
gathers no moss. The house, which is divided against itself, 
shall fall. A horse, whose knees are broken, is of little value. 
The book, which I am reading, contains much valuable in- 
formation. The salmon, which my brother caught, weighs 
twelve pounds. The cup, from which you are drinking, is a 
beautiful specimen of art. The picture, at which you are 
looking, is by Rubens. The fox broke the chain, by which he 
was confined. Men make vices of the pleasures, which they 
cannot er^, and virtues of the infirmities, to which they are 
su^fect, T^e difference that is found in the notions ofman^ 
kind, arises from the different uses to which theyput their 
faculties. 

The relative pronoun is of the same NmnbeVy Gen- 
deTy and Person as its antecedent, but its Case depends 
entirely upon the functions that it fulfils in its own 
sentence. 

If the relative is the subject or nominative of its sentence, 
the verb agrees with it in number and person, which pro- 
perties, as just observed, it derives from its antecedent. 
Thus, in " I, who am here, will," &c., who is of the first 
person and singular number ; in ** we, who are," &c., it is 
of the first person and plural number. In ** thou, who art,'* 
&c., and " you, who are,** &c., who is of the second person, 
and of the singular or plural number after that of its ante- 
cedent. In " he, who is," &c., " they, who are,** &c., who 
is of the third person, like its antecedents, its number de- 
pending on the number of the latter, and its gender in all 
cases being also determined by that of the antecedent. 
The student will observe that the verb varies in number 
and person to agree with the corresponding changes of the 
relative. 

G 
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If the relative sentence define the antecedent by some 
attribute of property, the subBtantive that names the thing 
poasesaed ezercisea the usual influence of a siibetBiitive thus 
employed, and is said to govern the relative pronoun in the 
genitive case, its number, gender, and person still depend- 
ing upon those of the antecedent. Thus, in "I, wkose 
friendship you invoke > am," Slc, whose is governed in the 
genitive case by friendship, but is of the first person sin- 
gpular number, and of the gender of the speaker. In " we, 
by whose aid you succeeded, are neglected," iivhose, 
governed in the genitive by aid (which is itself governed in 
the accusative by the preposition by), is of the first person 
plural, its gender again depending upon that of the ante- 
cedent we. In " they reviled him, whose name had been 
their rallying cry," the genitive case of the relative is of 
the singular number mascuUne gender and third person, 
like its antecedent "Mm" In the sentence "he was 
imprisoned by the queen, to whose hand he aspired," the 
genitive " whose" governed in that case by " hand," is of 
the singfttlar number feminine gender and third person, 
agreeing with its antecedent " queen ;" and so of any other 
examples of the genitive case of the relative that the pupfl 
may meet with. 

The relative is frequently governed directly in the accu- 
sative case by the verb of its own sentence, its number, 
gender, and person still depending on those of its ante- 
cedent. In "I, whom he consulted, am inexperienced," 
whom, of the first person singular number and gender of 
the speaker, is governed in the accusative case by the 
transitive verb *' consulted" In " we, whom you suspect, 
aire innocent," whom, governed by " suspect " in the ac- 
cusative, takes its number, gender and person from ** we" 
In ** you, whom he formerly flattered, are now the objects 
of his dislike,*' whom, in the accusative case, is of tiie 
second person plural, agreeing with " you," with which it 
adso accords in gender. In " the gentleman, to whom yon. 
spoke, is a distinguished sculptor," whom, governed in the 
accusative case indirectly through the preposition lo, is of 
third person singular number and masculine gender, agree- 
ing with its antecedent " gentleman." 

"Who is of both numbers, but of the masculine and 
feminine genders only : when the antecedent r^re- 
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sents an object of tbe neuter gender, we commonly 
employ the relative " "which." This word, used in the 
xia^atiye and accusative cases, maj be regarded as 
-the neuter form of who, wham, but it is not employed 
in the genitive, whose being commonly employed 
even when the antecedent is of the neuter gender. 
fVhich, like who, is of both numbers, and as its ante- 
cedent must be a substantive, it is always of the third 
person. 

In "the picture, which pleases you so much, is by Claude," 
which is of the singular number^ neuter gender^ and third 
person, agreeing with " picture." In " the packet, whose 
arrival I am so anxiously awaiting, is in sight/' whose, in 
the genitive case, is of the number, gender, and person of 
the antecedent ** packet ** In " the verses which you have 
written possess great merit,*' wMch, governed in the accu- 
sative case by '' written" is of the plural number, neuter 
gender, and third penaoft, agreeing with its antecedent 
*' verses" In " the roads by which we travelled are very 
mountainous/' which, agreeing in gender, number, and 
person with its antecedent "roads," is governed in the 
accusative case by the preposition " by" 

That, as a relative pronoun, is of both numbers 
and of aU three genders, and all three persons. 

That may be either in the nominative or accusative case, 
but in the latter position it cannot follow a preposition, 
which must, where the government is effected indirectly, 
be transferred to the end of the sentence. It is unneces- 
sary to give further examples of the relative at present, 
unless it be an instance of " that " governed indirectly : 
" the dog that you shot at, has returned /' here the relative 
" that" is governed in the accusative case by the preposi- 
tion " at," which, however, cannot precede tiie relative, as 
it could had " which " been employed. 

The relative pronoun is almost always the first word 
in its own sentence, except, when governed by a pre- 
position, it follows a substantive whose sense it re- 
stricts or determines. 

G 2 
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A ready perception of the grammatical relations of nnm* 
ber, gender, person, and case of the relative pronoan, is 
perhaps scarcely attainable in English, where its changes of 
form are but few. In the Latin, where the relative is of 
more frequent recurrence than in our own lang^ag^, the 
pupil may speedily arrive at a clear comprehension of the 
sympathy that exists between this term and its antecedent 
The Latin relative has three distinct forms for the g^enders 
in the nominative and accusative cases of both numbers ; 
and though in the singular there is but one form of the 
genitive for all the genders, yet as this case, in the plural, 
possesses a distinct form for the feminine gender, its accord 
with its antecedent in number and gender may be shown 
in this case also. 

The relative pronouns whOy which, that, are of both 
numbers^ and are thus declined. 

Nominative who which that 

Oenitive whose whose whose 

Accusative whom which that 

EXEBCISE. 

Lesson 1 14. — Form complex sentences from the follow- 
ing simple sentences by changing the addition in each, 
printed in italics, into an accessory attributive sentence ; 
and take care to underline each accessory sentence. 

The lost sheep has been found. A rehtctantly rendered serWce 
awakens little gratitude. The doctor has bought a blind 
horse. A net with large meahes will not catch small fish. 
We have just met the newly-married couple. Can you lend 
me a sharp knife ? The rich man has many friends. Avoid 
the society of vicious men. The party then attacked a 
strongly 'fartified outwork . I want a neeole ^citJi a larger eye» 

Ex. : The sheep that was lost has been foimd. 

Write such of the above sentences as will admit of it 
with the antecedents in the plural number, taking care to 
make the requisite changes in the accessory sentences. 

Lesson 115. — ^Take any book, as your Bible, the History 
of England, Rasselas, &c., and find twelve sentences in 
which an addition may thus be converted into an accessory 
attributive sentence. 
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Ex. : He compared reason to a meteor of bright hut iramUory 
lustre ealS.e compared reason to a meteor, whoee luttre w 
bright but transitory, 

Lbsson 116. — ^Write twelve sentences, of which the 
subjects are to be the personal pronouns in both numbers, 
each pronoun being determined by an accessory attributive 
sentence connected by a relative pronoun in either of the 
cases. 

Ex, : If who have been the victim of his cunning, can easily ex- 
plain the fraud. Wilt thoui against whom force was power- 
less, yield to flattery? He, that hates truth, shall be the 
dupe of lies. 

Lbsson 117. — Write twelve similar complex sentences, 
in which the respective personal pronouns, in the accusative 
case, are determined by accessory attributive sentences. 

Ex, ; He has taken the book frt)m me, to whom it belonged. 
Give the prize to her, whose exercise has the fewest faults, 

Remark. — The sentences connected by relative 
pronouns are not always attributive sentences^ em- 
ployed to (determine the sense in which the antecedent 
substantive is used. In enunciating several facts^ of 
which one may be considered as conducive to or 
causal of the other^ we frequently find the less import- 
ant assertion conveyed in a relative sentence^ instead 
of being coupled by a conjunction. 

Ex, : His women considered me as a rival, and looked on me 
with malignity. His women, who considered me as a rival, 
looked on me with malignity. 

EXERCISE. 

Lbsson 118. — ^Take the following sentences two by two, 
and connect them in complex sentences by the aid of 
relative pronouns. 

Nothing can atone for the want of modesty. Without mo- 
desty beauty is ungraceful and wit detestable. 

The expansive force of steam was first rendered subservient 
to mechanical purposes in England. The motive capabi- 
lities of steam were unknown to the ancients. 

The steam-engine is a powerful auxiliary to manufactures. 
The steam-engine has superseded manual labour in many 
operations. 
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The Swedish tuxnip is a nutsitious food fbr all kinds oToattle. 

The Swedish turnip grows to the weight of ten, fifteen, 

and eyen twenty pounds. 
The diamond, in its rough state, exhibits little brilliancy. By 

cutting and polishing, the splendid radiance of t&e diamond 

is displayed. 
The art of writing contributes much to the oonvenienca «f 

mankind. The art of writing was not inyeiLted all at 

once. 
Affectation is apparent hypocrisy ; it has its origin in Tamfy. 
Pecuniary dependence naturally degrades the mind, and 

deprayes the heart. Pecuniary dependence is the most 

humiliating of any. 
Logwood comes from Campeachy. Logwood is extensiyely 

used in dying. 
Two boats were launched oyer the yessel's side. These boats 

were then stored with proyisions. 
The child carried the bonnet home. The child found & bonnet 

on the bank of the canal. 
* Our new church stands near the bridge. It will be conse- 
crated next week. 

EXEBCISE. 

Lesson 119. — Find accessory sentences appropriate to 
the words printed in italics in the following sentences, and 
•connect the two by a relative pronoun. 

Ex, : Man madly aims himself fDr his own ruin. Han* wko 
can be happy only bypeace^ madly arms himself fox his own 
ruin. 

All mankind must taste the bitter cup. The ntjhUa refosed to 

Srotect him. ThBganrden yields no firuit. The wise man 
espises h4mour8. Shall he'^ command others ? The firwi 
will fall. The gravel has been sifted. We love tho9e. The 
ship has been-seized. The troepe refkised to march. The 
man has been committed to prison. He was on his way to 
the favr. The task is a difficidt one. He will be dis- 
appointed. 

Form twelve such sentences yourself. 

3. Let us now consider a third method of definition 
by an accessory sentence. When the substantive in 
the principal sentence that is defined by the accessory 
one indicates a time^ place, cause, or manner, the 
aentencea may be connected by the rdiidive pronouns 
"when;' ''whence;' "whkher;' "tx^;* *' where,'' 
and yaxious compotmd &rms of the last vfoiri^whereat, 
whereby, &c. 
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Sx.: The place where Homer was bom is unkoown. The 
time tohiBn Homer lived is unoertain. America ia the 
country whence potatoes were brought to Europe. A penal 
settlement is a colony whither conyieted felons are trans- 
posted. The house wherein Shakspeare was bom is still 
standing. Can you explain the cause i9Ay a stone sinks in 
water? Hemp is the material wAerao/* ropes axe made. The 
sickle is an implement loherewith reapers cut com« There 
is one case wherein some of these rCdes may be dispensed 
witiL 

Tbese relatiyes, which always express a circumstance, 
are by some grammarians classed as adverbs ; but when, as 
in the instances just given* they are pneceded by a sub- 
stantive which they represent, aiui which is therefore their 
antecedent, I follow the example of modem foreign 
gxammarians, and rank them as relative pronouns. 

The relative which, preceded by a preposition, is 
always ec[uivalent to the relative where^ combined 
with the same preposition; and although the latter 
form has now become antiquated, the one expression 
may be substituted for the other without affecting the 
sease. 

Es» : The CMf from which (or where^om) you axe dxinldng is 
a beautiful specimen of art. The picture at which (or 
whereat) you are looking is by Bubens. 

And all the accessory sentences connected by the 
relatives, mentioned in the preceding paragraph 3, 
may be equally well connected by the relative which 
and a preposition. 

Ex. : The place in which Homer was bom is unknown. The 
time in which Homer lived, &c. The coimtry fi-om which 
potatoesi &c. A penal settlement is a colony to which, &c. 

" Whereof" is sometimes the equivalent of the 
genitive case ^^whose,^ 

Mx,: There is a river, the streams whereof (whoee stceams) 
shall make glad the city of God. 



IsssoN 120. — Write twelve complex sentences* in each 
of fikkh. a. aubatantivi^ is. deteunined b^ an i^opessory 
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sentence connected by one or other of the relative 
pronouns enumerated under paragraph 3. 

Ex, : At the time whm Caesar landed in England the inhahit- 
ants were barbarianfi. Show me the place where the 
accident happened. Lay hold on eternal life, wherewOo 
thou art also called, 

4» When the object in the principal sentence that 
is to be defined by the accessory one, is either ex- 
pressed or determined by the demonstrative *' «a^," 
the word " as" is employed as a relative pronoun, 
and may be either the subject, or the direct or indirect 
complement, of the accessory verb ; but in the latter 
case the preposition by wmch the indirect govern- 
ment is eflFected, must stand at the end of. the sen- 
tence. After the demonstrative '' same,^' we fre- 
quently find "as" employed as a relative pronoun: 
but^ this demonstrative preferably admits after it the 
ordinary relatives already mentioned, a construction 
that cannot follow "«^cA." 

Ex,: Such as I have I give unto thee. Many went away; 
but such as chose remained. These are not such goods as I 
spoke to you ahout. Slaves have the same sense of pleasure 
or pain as their masters h^ve. That is the same dog as bit 
the chad yesterday, ' 

liBfisoN 121. — ^Write twelve complex sentences, in each 
of which such or same are followed by an accessory sen- 
tence coupled by the relative " as" 

Ex, t He enrolled such tu presented themselves. She has on 
the same dress as she wore at the ball. 

5. When an abstract substantive in a principal 
sentence is determined by an accessory sentence 
explanatory of its sense, the union of the two sen- 
tences is frequently effected by the conjunctions 
''that/' ''whether.'' 

Ex, : The belief^ that there is an eternal h/Sf is very consola- 
tory. The consciousness, that toe are responsible agents, 
should govern all our actions. The reflection, that our 
earthly sufferings are transitory y should cheer us in afllictioQ. 
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The question, tDhether there are ghosts, can be answered 
affirmatively by no rational being. The doubt, whether the 
vessel could be kept afloat, caused some hesitation. 

EXBBCISE. 

Lesson 122. — Write twelve complex sentences^ each 
containing an accessory sentence explanatory of the sense 
attached to a substantive of the principal sentence, using as 
connectives the conjunctions, that, whether. 

Ex, : The £ear that his advice might be scoffed at, kept the lad 
silent. 

6. We may find joined to a principal sentence, an 
accessory one that does not relate to a particular sub- 
stantive, but to the whole predicate, considered sub- 
stantively, of the , principal sentence. Accessory 
sentences of this kind axe joined to the principal one 
by the relative "which,^^ with or without a prepo- 
sition, or by the relative "whereby/' &c. 

Ex. : The doctor has invited a large party, which has greatly 
displeased his wife; i, e, which invitation of a large party 
has greatly displeased his wife. The lad had lost a shilling, 
for which Jiis father punished him severely. He had speculated 
largely in com, whsreby he had become embarrassed. The 
farmer has drained his land, which has much increased its 
fertility. 

In sentences like these, " which " always admits 
after it a substantive, the equivalent in meaning of 
the predicating verb that serves as the antecedent of 
the relative. 

Ex.: The boy had lost a shilling, for which loss, &c. The 
farmer has drained his land, which draining, &c. 

EXERCISE. 

Lesson 123, — Write twelve complex sentences, in 
which an accessory sentence expresses some fact resulting 
from the act predicated in the leading sentence. 

Ex. : The lad told an untruth, which gravely offended his 
master. The women instantly stood up, which overset the 
boat. 

g5 
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• 

Highly elliptical as is our national idiom generally^ 
it is perhaps in accessory attributive sentences that 
this figure (ellipsis) is most frequent : the omission of 
the reTative being so common with us that we seem, 
in many cases^ unconscious of its absence. I will 
point out some of the instances wherein this omission 
of the relative and other words connected with, it 
appears permissible, and then call the pupil's atten- 
tion to others in which it would be hetter were the 
ellipsis avoided. 

An accessory sentence united to its principal sen- 
tence by a relative pronoun, admits ellipsis of the 
latter and its verb. 

1. If the accessory sentence, of which the relative 
is the subject or nominative, contain in the predicate 
a substantive expressing what the antecedent of the 
relative is. 

Ex. : Wolsey, C^ho was) the son of a butcher at Ipswich, ^ 
came a caidinaL .Ajrsenic, (which ia) one of the most 
deadly poisons, is a mineral. Grammar, (which is) a highly 
important science, treats of the principles of language. The 
court condemned StraSbrd, (who wcuj the favourite minister 
of Charles the First, to death. The garrison has retired 
to the citadel, (which is) a fortress situated upon a preci- 
pitous rock. 

In sentences like these the substantive, which, before the 
ellipsis, stood as the attribute of the accessory sentence in 
the nominative case, must, when the relative and its verb 
are omitted, be in the same case as the antecedent of the 
relative, which is that substantive of the principal sentence 
that the accessory sentence defines. In the first three 
examples just given, the ellipses cause no change in the 
case of the following substantives ; but in the last two sen- 
tences the substantives "minister,** "fortress," which, 
before the ellipsis, were in the nominative case (for the 
pupil will recollect that the verb to be takes the same case 
after it as before it, and here the relative is its subject or 
nominative), after the omission of the relative will be in 
the accusative case, agreeing respectively with the sub- 
stantives " Strafford," " citadel." This agreement or con- 
cord in case^ of substantives that signify the same thing, 
is called Apposition. 
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SXBBCISE. 

Lbsson 124. — ^Take your Bible, or any other English 
book, and seek twelve insybaoces of substantives in apposi- 
tion, and then write them, out, supplying a relative pronoun 
and verb so as to convert the deigning phrase into aa 
accessory attributive sentence ; and take care to imderline 
the words thus introduced. 

JBx.: And Alwhai, who toM the hto^Mx o£ Jm^, wae cbicrff 
among three. The swan, wMeh u ccmfeMedlv a^beautifiiib 
bird, has a neck longer than the rest of his body. 

Lbsson 125. — Seek twelve complex sentences in which^ 
by ellipsis of the relative and its verb, a substantive in the 
predicate of the accessory sentence would be brought into 
apposition with a substantive of the principal sentence ; 
and enclose the relative and its verb in a parenthesis, thus 
showing the contemplated ellipsis. 

Ex. : The base, (which ia) a cubical block of marble, rests on 
two layers of stone. 

Every substantive, defined by another snbjstaQture and 
preposition circumstantial of place, admits the introduction 
of a relative pronoun, thus converting the definitive clause 
into an accessory sentence ; or, on the contrary, where the 
relative has been introduced, it may, if desired, be ex- 
punged. 

Ex. : For the Jews (that were) at Shushan gathered them- 
selves together on the fourteenth day. 

2. If an accessory sentence, defining a substantive 
of the principal sentence, has for the attribute of its 
predicate a governing adjective, or an adjective that 
is itself defined, ellipsis of the relative is common. 

Ex, : A man, (who is) devoid of gratitude, is imworthy of 
pity. The queen, (who was) habitually sarcastic, ridiculed 
the project. The duke, (who was) ignorant of the con- 
spirators' motives, zealously abetted me scheme. He had 
merely captured a vessel (which was) incapable of resist- 
ance. 

Here, again, ellipsis may alter this case of aa adjjective 
as iu the last example, where, if the relative be preserved, 
" incapable " will agree with it ia the nomiiiative case : 
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but after the ellipsis the adjective must agree with *' Teasel '* 
in the accusative case. 

EXBRCI8E. 

Lesson 126. — ^Take a book as before ; and, having fonnct 
tv^elve examples of extended simple sentences, where a 
substantive is determined by a governing adjective, or by 
an adjective that is itself defined, supply a relative prononn 
and verb (underlined), and thus convert the defining clause 
into an accessory sentence. 

Ex, : And Stephen, who tocts full of faith and power, did great 
wonders and miracles among the people. 

LsssoN 127. — Seek twelve instances of complex sen- 
tences, where the accessory sentence contains in the pre- 
dicate an adjective that permits ellipsis of the relative and 
its verb, so as to reduce the accessory sentence into a clause 
of an extended simple one, and mark the intended ellipsis 
by a parenthesis. 

Ex,: Almost every man (who stood) high, in employment 
liated all the rest. 

3. When a governing verb of the accessory sen- 
tence, whether directly or indirectly transitive, is in 
the passive voice, ellipsis of the relative is general. 

Ex, : The building (which is) intended for a hospital is finished. 
The gentleman (that was) wounded in the duel is dead. 
Some spirits (which had been) concealed in a cave were 
seized. The corpse (which loas) found on the beach has 
been recognised. The amount of the damage (that was) 
caused by the flood is incalculable. Our frigate has cap- 
tured a vessel (that had been) equipped for the slave trade. 

In the last two examples the pupil may observe that the 
ellipses change the cases of the participles *^ caused/* 
" equipped," from the nominative to the accusative. 

EXERCISE. 

Lesson 128. — Seek twelve complex sentences, in which 
an accessory sentence with a passive verb admits ellipsis of 
the relative and the auxiliary verb to be, so that it may be 
reduced into a clause of the principal sentence ; and indi- 
cate the proposed ellipsis by a parenthesis. 
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Ex, : We are the national and hereditary lords of thia jMort of 
the continent (which i») usurped by late invaders and low- 
bom tyrants. 

Lbsson 129. — Seek twelve sentences where a substantive 
is defined by a clause containing a passive participle, that 
by the introduction of the relative and verb (underlined as 
before) is converted into an accessory sentence. 

Ex. : A child wTu) is left to himself bringeth his mother to 
shame. They beheld a stately palace which toaa built upon 
a hill thai tocts stirrounded with woods. 

4. An accessory attributive sentence is frequently 
reduced into a mere clause of the principal sententce^ 
by employing the participle of the accessory verb, 
which, by its accord with the substantive defined, 
admits ellipsis of the relative. 

Es» : The king, (who rejoiced) refoicing in the success of the 
enterprise, granted a pension to the projector. His mother, 
(who heard) hearing the story, fell into hysterics. My 
women, (who threw) throwing all their cares upon their 
mistress, set their minds at ease. 

EXE&CISB. 

Lesson 130. — Seek or form twelve complex sentences, 
where, by changing the verb of an accessory sentence into 
a participle, the whole may be formed into an extended 
simple sentence. 

Ex. : The Indian, (who ran) running with great speed, soon 
reached the thicket. 

5. When the relative pronoun that should connect 
the attributive sentence to the substantive which it 
defines is the complement, either direct or indirect, of 
the accessory verb, it is in colloquial language very 
frequently omitted, the preposition by which the in- 
direct government is effected being then transferred 
to the end of the sentence. 

Ex, : The man (whom) we saw was a foreigner. The book 
(that) you lent me is very pretty. The plan (which) he 
has formed cannot be successful. The woman (to whom) 
the nurse spoke to is a laun^ess* The method (by which) 
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h« cseaped btf imatatm a aeorat Ihft abaUd (far whom} I am 
intevested jir U aa oipluni. Tli« boose (at which J he is 

pointing at is my uncle's. 

The OBiflsion of the rektive in ernes like these is the 
grairert grammatical anomaly of oar hmgsage; but to 
attempt its muvenal restoration would probahly be a hope* 
less labour. The pupil will do well, however, more eqie- 
cially in his intercourse with foreigners, to guard against 
indulging in ellipses like these ; for they present one of the 
greatest difficulties that strangen meet with in. "Raglish ; 
rendering, as they do, grammatical analysis impossible. 
We find s e n tences, intimately connected in sense, without 
eoDnectiTes to skow the relation ; transitive verbs witiioiit 
complements; prepositions without cases; sobstantivssi^ 
signifying different things, apparently in apposition, and 
other incongruities quite subversive of grammatical roles. 
The omission of the relative and the transference of the 
preposition to the dose of the sentence is objectionable, 
even on account of style : a consideration that shoidd pre- 
vent the employment of " that " as a relative when a pre- 
position is required, for this relative will not take a prepo- 
sition before it. 

Where it is desired to omit the relative, it may often be 
accomplished by rendering the verb passively, when the 
participle, by its concord with the substantive that it defines, 
preserves the congruity of the expression. In the first 
example given above it is uncertain, if the relative be 
omitted, whether we would assert that the person spoken 
of was a foreigner, or that we perceived his foreign ex- 
traction ; an uncertainty that disappears at once when the 
verb is rendered passively. 

Bs.: The man (who was) seen by us is a foreigner. The 
woman (who was) spoken to by the nurse is a laundress, &c. 

EXE&CISB. 

Lesson 131. — Supply the ellipsis of the relative pronoun 
in the following sentences, transferring the preposition, 
where there is one, to the head of its sentence. 

The hoxBo my brother bought is blind. The ahip my father 
spoke of has been wrecked. The weasel the keeper shot 
at escaped. The pond he was drowned in is very deep. I 
have xeceiyad the books you sent me. Tha tea we use is 
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expensive. Tfate genexal haa not pnoduoed the lattMES hB 
alluded to. There is no one he fears except his father. 
Give me the books I asked for. Tell the gentlemen you 
-will see the truth. Call the witnesses you most depend es. 

Find in a newspaper, or any other work^ twelve. instanceB 
where the relative has been thus omitted^ a very easy ttsk, 
and then supply the eUipsea. 
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WOBIZirATIVE SESlfTSXrCSS. 

Those accessory sentences that^ in a complex sen- 
tence, stand as the subject of the verb of the principal 
sentence, maybe called Nominative Sentences. 
As the subject of a sentence must necessarily be a 
person or a thing, a nominative sentence always ex- 
presses the idea of a person or a thing, and governs 
the verb of which it is the subject in the singular 
number and third person, the connection of the sen- 
tences being effected in various ways. 

Ex, : James's thoughtlessness causes his parents much sorrow. 
=s That James is so thoughtlesss causes his parents much 
sorrow. T%at the Supreme Being may be more easily propi- 
tiated in one place than m anciher, is the dream of idle super- 
stition ; but that some places may operate upon our minds m 
an uncommon manner, is an opinion which hourly experience 
will justify. When <Ae fleet will sail is uncertain. Why I 
fear him must remain a secret. How he escaped may yet be 
discovered. 

Su>ch a sentence is sometimes connected with the 
principal sentence that predicates of it by the pronoun 
who, whose, lohoniy which. 

Bx, : Who wrote Junius* s Letters ( s the author of Jimius's 
Letters) has never been satisfactorily determined. Whose 
fears induced the betrayal remains unknown. Which had ti^ 
beat horse was the subject of dispute. Whom we shall send 
is no^ the question. Which I shall choose puzzles me. 

In these sentences the pronouns may be regarded as 
absolute or substantive, and not relative, for they have no 
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antecedents. In poetry, in rhetorical language, &c., we 
often find the relative standing absolutely, but then the 
omission of the antecedent is palpable and can be mentally 
supplied. Thus in the line " who steals my purse, steak 
trash," we feel that the antecedent of who is " he," which 
is the nominative of the second verb " steals," the relative 
sentence serving to define the sense in which "he" is used. 
In other languages the employment of the relative pronoun 
substantively is frequent ; but in English, when we make a 
sentence of this kind the subject of a principal sentence, 
we commonly form an absolute pronoun by combining the 
words " so," " ever," or " soever," with the relative. 

Ex, : Whoso (whoever, tohoaoever) lives virtuously, lives happily. 

EXERCISE. 

Lesson 132. — ^Write twelve complex sentences, in which 
a nominative sentence is connected with the principal verb 
that predicates of it, by one or other of the absolute pro- 
nouns named in this section. 

Ex. : Who propagated the report is unknown. Whoever sa^ 
that speeka falsely. 

If the nominative sentence expresses the idea of a 
thing, it may be joined to its principal sentence in 
three ways. 

1 . By the pronoun what, or its compounds what- 
ever, whatsoever. 

Ex.: What cannot be cured (=an incurable evil) must be 
endured. Whatever is done tciUingly ( = an agreeable labour) 
is done well. 

What may be regarded as a compound pronoun com- 
prising in itself the relative and its antecedent, for it is pre- 
cisely equivalent to '* that which," an expression that may 
always be substituted for it. 

2. If the nominative sentence conveys an idea of 
place, time, manner, or ground, it is connected with 
Its principal sentence by the pronouns where, whence, 
whither, how, when, why, and various combinations of 
*' where," as tvhereabout, &c. 

Ex. : Whence ( =from wbat place) Jte comes is imknown. How 
(ss by what means) Tie lives is a mystery. Whither I shall 
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go depends on circiimBtancefl. Why he quiMt England will 
shortly be explained. 

Some only of our relatives can thus be used as absolute 
pronouns, for some imperatively require, and almost all 
will admit, the presence of the correlative term called the 
Antecedent. 

3. Wlien an accessory nominatiye sentence ex- 
presses the idea of an abstract substantive, it is con- 
nected with the principal predicate by the conjunctiona 
thaty whether. 

. Ex, : Whether the pcUient will recover ( s the patient's recovery) 
is uncertain. That knowledge confers power ( » the influence 
of knowledge) cannot be questioned. 

In complex sentences like those at present under 
consideration, we very commonly put the accessory 
sentence after the predicate of which it is really the 
subject, the place of the nominative at the head of the 
sentence being occupied by the neuter pronoun " «V* 
which in reality represents the accessory sentence. 

Ex, : It is uncertain whether the patient will recover, ItiAtL 
mystery how he lives. It causes his parents much sorrow 
, ihatJamee ia ao thoughtless. 

Sometimes the expression is varied, and the idea 
conreyed by the principal predicate is expressed by 
a substantive, the place of die subject being occupied 
by the indefinite particle there, ana the accessory sen- 
tence then becoming an attributive one determining 
the sense of the substantive. 

Ex,: Whether the general will come is doubtful. It is doubtful 
whether the general will come. There is a doubt whether the 
general will come. 

The particle there, in sentences like the last, must not be 
confounded with the adverb of place there; it has in fact no 
grammatical value whatever : the verb agrees in number 
with the substantive or pronoun that follows, and which is 
really its nominative, the adverbs there, here, &c., being 
frequently found in the sentence. 

Ex, : There were certain men there. There is here a boy from 
Africa. There is a tire m the parlour. And suddenly there 
shined round about him a light from heaven. 
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EXBBOBX* 

Lbsbon 133.— Fonn nominatiye sentences from the 
danses printed in Italics, thus changing an extended sunple 
sentence into a complex aent^ice. 

Ex. : The mortality of dU men is certain =s That all mtn art 
mortal is certain. 

I%B eoil of idlmnt ic admo^niedged. The miseandmal of 
children afflicts their panenta. J%s artitfe talent is inoon- 
testable. The fertility of the aot7 was admitted by th.e teomt 
himself. J%e price of the beok (what tixe book cost) comli- 
tutes its least value in my esteem. The utility ofinetrmotim 
cannot be (questioned. The immortality of the eoul ia uni- 
TerBally beheyed. 7%e inventor of writing is not knowo. 
The apherical form of the earth may be clearly demonstrated. 
The medical properties of bark were made known by tilie 
Jesuits. The choice of a book puzzJed John greatly, Jfy 
riches were the theme of every tongue. The method ofhs 
escape is not recorded. The motives for the attenyst camuC 
eyen be guessed at. 

Write the same sentences with the neater pronoun "it" 
standing in the place of the subject, and the accessofj 
nominative sentence following the verb that predicates 
of it.. 

Ex, : It is certain that aU men are mortal, 

Lbsson 134. — Construct or find twelve similar sentenoes, 
aad write them in the three different forms iUoatr^ed ia 
the last lesson. 

Lbsson 135. — ^Find appropriate accessory nominative 
sentences that may serve to express the meaning of the 
pronoun " it " in the following principal sentences, connectr 
ing the two by the conjunctions that whether. 

It is true. It is false. It is untme. It is imptobable. 
It is not feasible. It is usual. It is doubtful, it is cer- 
tain. It is questionable. It was denied by aU, It wiUbe 
questioned by none. It admits of no dispute. 

Write the sentences with which you hare accompliflhed 
the ahonre ezexciBe, with the accessory nominative sentenn 
iding in its place as subject. 
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SECTION DC. 
OF IlfTVRBOOA.TYVJBSk 

Many of the words that have been treated of in the 
last two sections as Relative or Conjunctive pronouns 
are also used to ask questions^ when they are called 
Ii^TERROGATivE Fronouns. The uso of these 
interrogatives is so simple that a very brief consi- 
deration of them will familiarize the pupil with their 
employment. 

When we inquire after a person we use one of ^ 
cases of ** who/* which, like the relatrve, is of bodi 
numbers. 

Ex, : Who will lend me a pen ? Whom book is this ? Whom 
have we here ? For whom is l^at letter ? Who luih woe ? 
Who hfttfa. sorrow? Who hath contentions? Who hath 
babbling ? Who hath wounds without a cause } Who hath 
redness of eyes ? He that tarrieth at the wine. 



Lbsson 136. — Write twelve interrogative sentences, en^ 
ploying the interrogative pronoun ** who " in one or oter 
of its cases. 

When we would inquire after one or more of several 
specific persons or objects^ we employ the interrogatii^e 
pronoun '^ which/'* likewise of both numbers. Thi^ 
interrogative is frequently followed by a substaniive 
or pronoun designating the objects inquired after. 

Ex. : Which will you take ? Which of you did this ? Whitk 
picture pleases you best? In which room shaU I fisidthe 
master? TF^ioA road is Ihe shortest ? TFAtcA of the piEl^ 
•necadidyousee? 

BXEKCISB. 

Lbsbon 137. — ^Write twelve questions, employing the 
interrogative pronoun which^ sometimes 8iD§^y and some- 
times accompanied by words designating the objects in- 
quired after. 

When inquiring after an object of which we have 
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no knowledge^ we employ the interrogatiye pronoun 
" what " either singly or followed by a substantiYe. 

Ex. : What do you want? What noise is that ? To toAat cause 
do you attribute the accident? What man is perfect ? What 
profit hath he that laboureth for the wind ? 



EXERCISE. 



Lb880N 138. — ^Write twelve questions as before^ using 
the ioterrogative pronoun what. 

In inquiring after a circumstance^ as the time ^ place, 
manner y or origin of an action, we use as interroga- 
tives some of the words already explained as relative 
pronouns : " wheUy^ " where y^ " whither^* " tohence^^ 
^* whj/y^ " howy^ " wherefore,^ " wherein,^ Sec* 

Ex, : Why doth he yet find fault ? How shall they believe in 
him of whom they have not heard ? When will the exa- 
mination take place ? Whence did you procure these pens r 
Where do you reside ? W?ierem have I offended you ? 

I have before remarked that these terms when used con- 
junctively are by some classed as Adverbs, and when used 
.interrogatively oar grammarians call them Interrogative 
Adverbs. The name is of little consequence, they are the 
perfect equivalents of the interrogative pronoun "what" 
coupled with a substantive, which may always be substituted 
for them without in the least degree affecting the sense. 
Why =s for what reason ; how = in what manner ; whem^ 
at what time; whence = from what place ; where =:in what 
place ; wherein = in what, &c. 

« 

EXERCISE. 

Lbsson 139.— Write twelve questions, emplopng the 
interrogatives just mentioned, and then write the same 
questions, substituting " what,** properly modified, for the 
interrogative previously used. 

Ex, : Whither was Napoleon banished ? To tchai place was 
Napoleon banished ? 
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SECTION X. 

ACCUSATIVB SBXVTBirCSB. OOMPIiB- 

TZVB OF VBRB8. 

Those accessory sentences that, in a complex sen- 
tence, form the complement of a verb or an adjective, 
are called Accdsative Sentences. Let ns first 
consider those which form the complement of a tran- 
sitive verb. 

If an accusative sentence, forming the complement 
of a transitive verb, expresses the idea of a person, it 
is connected with its principal sentence by the same 
-words as an accessory nominative sentence of a similar 
character, namely, oy the relative pronouns, who, 
whosSy whom, which. 

Ex, : The poor woman knew not who had paid the debt. The 
lady inquired whose children they foere. Whom nobody can 
advise nobody can help. Which actor pleases me most i can- 
not decide. 

The accasative sentence is, as the papil may observe in 
the last two examples, sometimes placed before the principal 
sentence of whose verb it forms the complement. 

When the object that the pronoun represents is one of a 
specific class, tiie relative which is commonly nsed, when 
the substantive may either be in the plural number with 
the preposition " of,'* or may immediately follow the rela- 
tive. Thus we may say indifferently " whach of the actors" 
or " which actor.' 



» 



BXESCISE. 

Lesson 140. — Form twelve complex sentences, each 
containing an accessory accusative sentence coupled ta its 
principal sentence by one or other of the pronouns who, 
whose, whom. 

Ex. : Tell me w?iom yon saw. I have forgotten whose portrait 
it ia. 

If the accusative sentence expresses the idea of a 
thing, it may, like a nominative sentence, be joined to 
the principal sentence in three ways. 
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1. By the pronouns which, what, and their com- 
pounds whateve^Ty wfiichever, whichsoever, &c. 

Eg, : Take whichever pleates you hest, I do not kho^r fokett m§ 
foither wiU thmk of it. Whatever we do wUUngly we do weD. 
The master granted ns what we asked. 

2. By the pronouns where, whence, whither, when, 
why, now, and certain combinations of where, as 
wKerein, &c. 

Ex,: I do not know where he Zfves( = liis place of abode). 
The mendicant told us wTience he came and tohither he wom 
going. The witness explained how he obtained a Uvetihood, 
Tell me wherein I have offended you, 

3. An accessory accusative sentence conveying an 
abstract idea is connected by the conjunctions that 
whether. 

JEs, : I have already mentioned that com is very dear (=r the 
Itagh price of com). The master inU ask whether the titing 
happened, so. T^ he had had any previous eommtmieatHm 
with the maloontenis the dixke stiemiously desded. 

EXSBCISE. 

Lbsson 141. — ^Form. twelve complex sentences, each 
containing an accessory accusative sentence united to its 
principal sentence by one of the pronouns which, what, 
whichever, whatever, &c. 

Ex, : Give the boatmen whatever they demand. Hear, linlac, 
what thou wilt not without difficulty beUeve, 

Lesson 142. — Form accusative sentences from the 
clauses of the following sentences that are printed in Italics, 

Ex, : No reasonable being can doubt the existence of a God. 
That there is a God no reasonable being can doubt. 

The hiunane will remember the suj^erings of the poor. The 
scholars expect a holiday. The children anticipated much 
• pleasure from the visit. The man could not tell us the exact 
position of the farm. Can you tell me the year of Charles the 
First* 8 execution t The sailor recounted the manner of his 
preservation. No one could guess his motives for the act. 
The captain demanded a sight of the ship's papers. Hie 
commander saw the uselessness ^further resistance. The 
prisoner has confessed the murder. The magistrate doubted 
the truth of the story. Ignorant people believe in witches. 
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When we cite what another person says^ the quo- 
totion forms an accessory accusative sentence^ serving 
as complement to the verb of the principal sentence : 
the citation may, however, be made in two different 
iwrays, viz. : 

1. Verbatim; when the precise words employed 
are repeated. 

Ex. : The prince said, ** I fly pleasure, because pleasure has 
ceased to please." 

In this case the quoted words, which may be separated 
from the introductory sentence by a comma, or even by a 
semicolon or colon ( : ) are marked by inverted commas 
(" — **),, and no conjunction is required to connect the 
sentences. 

2. The words may be quoted narratively, when the 
first person is changed to the second or third person, 
according as the dtatian is made from the psrty ad- 
dressed, or from some third person. 

Ex, : The prince said, that he fled from pleasure, because 
pleasure had ceased to please. 

In such citations the conjunction '* that '* is commonly 
used to connect the sentences, a comma being placed be- 
tween them. 

The quoted sentence may follow the principal sentence, 
as seen above, or it may precede it. " I fly pleasure, be- 
cause pleasure has ceased to please," said the prince ; or the 
principal sentence may, and commonly does, stand in the 
midst of the words quoted: "I fly pleasure," said the 
prince, " because pleasure has ceased to please." 

In colloquial language the conjunction " that " connect- 
ing the accessory accusative sentence is very frequently 
omitted. 

Ex. : Weak people behere there are ghosts. Tou think ri^ 
peoipie we hoqppy. He says hie faJUher was a farmer. 

This omission of the conjunction hetween a principal 
sentence, and an accessory one forming the complement of 
its verb, is not to be recommended, although examples of 
it incessantly occar even in our best writers: the pupil 
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should accustom himself to nse the conjunetioii in all such 



SXERCI8E. 

Lbsson 143. — ^Write twelve complex sentences in which 
a principal sentence shall introduce a citation from the Bible 
or any other English book, both verbatim and narrativdj, 
taking care^ in the former method, to mark the quoted 
words by inverted comjnas. 

Bs. : ** Praise," said the sage, with a sigh, *< is to an old man 

an empty sound." 
Hie sage said* with a sigh, that pxaise was an empty sound io 

an old man. 

LsssoN 144. — ^Write twelve complex sentences, in which 
an accusative sentence completes the idea of action ex- 
pressed by the verb of the principal senteoce. 

Ex, : ComioisseuTS had pionoimced, that this picture was a 
copy. 

Lesson 145. — Seek in any English work twelve instances 
of the omission of the conjunction that between a principal 
and an accessory accusative sentence, and supply the omis- 
sion parenthetically. 

Bx,: The tribime naturaUj thought (that) he had brou^t 
some important infonnation. 

When a fact that^ under other circumstances^ might 
be announced in an accessory sentence^ is that to 
which we would give prominence, we very often, 
instead of rendering it by a subordinate sentence, 
connect it co-ordinately widi another short sentence, 
showing our authority for the assertion. The expla- 
natory sentence then commonly stands in the middle 
of the other sentence ; and, if the matter be merely 
narrative, we commonly interpolate it without a con- 

{ 'unction : but if the speaker wish clearly to divest 
limself of responsibility, he shows the qualified nature 
of the assertion by employing the conjunction " as " 
to connect the sentences. 

JSx. : She had since that, she told met strayed as far as Rome. 
His father had been, as he asserted, an extensive proprietor 
in Pomerania. These pills were, as the mountebank pre- 
tended, a specific for all the ills that flesh is heir to. 
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Lesson 146. — Seek or form twelve examples of co- 
ordinately combined complex sentences, where the autho- 
rity for the principal assertion is shown by a short sentence 
introduced into the body of the other. 

£x, : The captiTes had been sold, as he asserted, in obedience 
to the orders of the general. The Cyclops were, as the 
ancients believed, a race of giants inhabiting Sicily. 



SECTION K. 

ACCV8ATZV& 8BNT&NOE8 COM- 
PZafiTIVS OF ADJBCTZVE8. 

In treating of the comparison of adjectives (Chap. 
III., Sect. Iv.), it was remarked that in the simplest 
form of expression predicating the result of a com- 
parison^ there would be founds if the sentence were 
strictly analysed, ellipsis of a verb with an adjective 
in the positive decree : as, for instance, " he is taller 
than his brother (is tallj" As the judgment result- 
ing from a comparison cannot always be expressed in 
a simple sentence, this portion of grammar was not 
folly investigated at that period of our progress ; but 
we have now reached a position that seems the fittest 
for resuming the consideration of it. 

The standard of comparison is frequently an ab- 
straction, and the result an idea so complex, that it 
can only be expressed by two sentences, of which the 
one is accessory to the other ; and as it forms the com- 
plement of an adjective, by perfecting an idea hitherto 
incomplete, I class it with accusative sentences; some 
of which, as we have seen in the last section, serve in 
the same way to complete the idea of the action ex- 
pressed by a transitiye verb. • 

Accessory sentences serving to complete the sense 
of an adiective, may be classed under two heads. 

1. When the degree of a quality in any object is 
asserted to be such that a certain effect results from 
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it, the adjective standing in the principal sentence is 
increased in force by me adverb "«o/* and the 
accessory sentence that serves to complete the sense 
of the adjective by expressing a consequence^ is con- 
nected by the conjunction that. 

Ex. : The wafps axe this year so numezous that they have tpoibd 
dU the firuit in our garden, 

EXERCISE. 

Lbsson 147. — ^Write twelve complex sentences in which 
an adjective, determined by the adverb 8o, is completed by 
an accessory sentence connected by the conjunction thuf. 

Es, : The grapes were «o sour theU they set our teeth on edge. 

After the demonstrative '^ suxih " the sentence form- 
ing its complement may be connected either hy the 
relative pronoun *' cw," or, when the accessory sen- 
tence predicates a consequence, by the conjunction 
that, 

Ex. : The paintings are such as are found in very few coUeC' 
tiona, Tne violence of the storm was such thiU no bod 
could venture out. 

In the first example " as " the relative pronoun is the 
nominative to the passive verb are fotmd: were we to put 
the verb actively, and say '* as we find," then the relative 
*'<»'* would be in the accusative governed by the active 
verb. 

EXERCISE. 

Lesson 148. — Write twelve complex sentences, in six of 
which an accessory sentence coupled by *' as " completes 
the sense of " such," and in the other six, similar sentences 
coupled by " that " are similarly employed. 

Ex. : His directions were such as rendered obedience impossibk. 
Such were the difficulties that the adventurers abandoned the 
enterprise, 

2. If the adjective is in the comparative degree, 
whether that degree be formed by inflection or by 
the adverbs ** more " or ^^less/* the accessory sentence 
serving to complete the sense of the adjective is con- 
nected by the coxrjunction than. 
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Ex. : The alderman was richer than hia fellow cUizena believed. 
This box is larger than I wanted, Tlie task was less difficuU 
them we had imagined, 

BXmiCISB. 

Lesson 149. — Write twelve coiDplex sentences in which 
an adjective, in the comparative degree^ is completed by an 
accessory sentence coupled by the conjunction than. 

Ex. : That man is far happier than you suppose. 

Sometimes the sentence which completes an adjec'^ 
tive in the comparative degree seems to be without a 
nominative case. 

£x. : His style of living was more expensive than tecu con- 
aiatent wiuL his limited fortune. Henry is less candid than 
is commonly believed. 

As every predicating verb must have a nominative case 
(or subject) either expressed or understood, let us see what 
is reaUy the nominative case in accessory sentences like 
those just given. It will be founds if the thought be ex- 
pressed in full, that the missing nominative is either a 
relative or a personal pronoun. In the first case, not only 
the relative but its antecedent also is understood, the latter 
being the subject of the leading verb repeated; as, hts 
style of Hving was more expensive than fthe style, whichj 
was consistent with his fortune. In the second example a 
personal pronoun, also representing the subject of the 
leading sentence, is the nominative to the second verb ; as 
Henry is less candid than f^) ^'^ commonly believed 
(to be.) 

EXEBCIBE. 

Lksson 150. — ^Try if you can form twelve complex sen- 
tences upon the model of those just given, supplying, 
parenthetically, the words necessary to show the nominative 
case of the accessory sentence. 

Ex. : The expenses of the mission were less considerable than 
(the expenses which) had been anticipated. 



■•« 
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SECTION xn. 

ADVSRBIAI. (OIRCUMSTAMTIAIi) 

SSNTBHCSS. 

COMPARISON OF ADVBRBfl. 

Those accessory sentences that, in a complex sen- 
tence, express a circumstance incident to the verb of 
the principal sentence, are called Adverbial Sen- 
tences ; and, like the class of words whose ftmctions 
they perform, they may be divided into four classes, 
according to the different kinds of circumstances that 
they express, viz. 

1. Adverbial Sentences circumstantial of Fi^kc^ 

2. Adverbial Sentences circumstantial of Tiu^ 

3. Adverbial Sentences circumstantial of "Mav- 
ner. 

4. Adverbial Sentences circumstantial of Ori- 

GIN. 

Adverbs, like adjectives, admit modifications of 
degree ; and the present seems a convenient opportu- 
nity, when we are about to enter upon the coii»> 
deration of adverbial sentences, for a brief notice of 
this peculiarity. 

The modification of degree in the adverb may be 
of two kinds. 

1. It may be positive; in which case it is expressed 
by another adverb. 

£x, : Wc could not see verf/ far. You come rather late. <He 
sings extremely well. She speaks much too quickly. The 
old horse can trot tolerably fast. The scheme has fiiiled 
Tnost completely. 

2. It may be referential; when the adverb, show- 
ing the judgment resulting from a comparison, re- 
quires to be followed by a phrase or sentence that, in 
naming the standard of comparison, serves to perfect 
the incomplete idea awakened by the adverb itself. 
When the sense of an adverb is thus completed by a 
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sentence^ the latter must be regarded as forming the 
complement of the^^adverb; and expressing, as it 
always does, a circ|imstance of the verb of the prin- 
cipal sentence, it must be classed among accessory 
adverbial sentences. > 

Ex. : The flood extended tu fai aa the eye could reeuh. The 
captain remained eo long that the tide had ebbed. The scho- 
lars wished for a holicUiy often^ t?ian the matter thought 
reasonable. He 'writes much better than he epeaks. A loco- 
motive engine travels faster than a bird can fly. The queen 
received her favourite leee cordially th^an she was wont. 

Some few adverbs are compared like adjectives, by in- 
flection, as, soon, sooner, soonest; fast, faster, fastest; 
several are irregularly compared, as, well, better, best; ill, 
worse, worst; but the greater number take the adverbs of 
degree more, less, most, least; as less frequently; most 
willingly. As the pupil will have opportunities of exer- 
cising himself upon adverbs thus compared in the course of 
the following sections, I shall not here require an exercise 
illustrative of them. 



SECTION xm. 

ADVBRBIAIi flSIITBIfCBS OZROVM- 
STANTZAIi OF PliAOB. 

Accessory sentences circumstantial of place are con- 
nected with their principal sentences by the words 
where, whither, whence, which, when thus employed, 
are termed by our grammarians Adverbs; but as 
they do not of themselves express the idea of place, 
for the locality is shown by the accessory sentence 
which they attach to the principal one, 1 shall call 
them Ai)V£RBiAL Conjunctions. I must again 
remark, however, that the name by which we distin- 
guish a word is of little consequence ; the aim of the 
student should be to obtain a clear idea of its office. 
The Adverbial Conjunctions, like other connectives, 
consist of two parts, the one prospective, standing in 
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the principal sentence^ and senring as antecedent to 
die relative member, which stands in the accessory 
sentence. 

Ex. : Where the treasure ia, there will the heart be also. We 
cannot reap, where we have not eown. The colonist leayes t 
garden where he found a wUdemeas. A soldier must go 
whither duiy calls. Where nothing i», nothing can be had. 
Whither the wind blows, tki^er are the clouds borne. We 
should draw wisdom whence we draw instruction. Carrj the 
book Either, whence you brought it. 

The antecedent member of the conjunction is jGre- 
quently omitted, as in some of the sentences just 
given ; but it may always be supplied if the accessory 
sentence be an adverbial one, though its constant em- 
ployment would render the style formal. 

JBx. : We cannot reap (there) where we have not sown. The 
colonist leaTcs a garden (there) where he found a wilder- 
ness. A soldier must go (thither) whither duty calk. 
Where nothing is (there) can nothing be had. W^e shooU 
draw wisdom (thence) whence we draw instruction. 

If the antecedent member of the conjunction can- 
not be suppUed in the principal sentence, the accessory 
sentence is not an adverbial one, but is either an 
attributive, a nominative, or an. accusative accessory 
sentence. In the following complex sentences the 
pupil may observe, that the principal sentences will 
not admit a word corresponding with the conjunction 
by which the accessory sentences are connected with 
them, and therefore they are not adverbial sentences. 

Ex.: Do you know the house wherein my brother Ueesf 
(Attributiye » in which my brother lives « my brother' t 
residence.^ Whence he iMained hit wealth is unknown. 
(NonunatiTe » the source of his wealth.) I cannot tell 
where my brother resides at present. (Accusative » my bro- 
ther's present residence.) 

The adverbial sentence may either precede or follow the 
principal sentence, or may even occupy an intermediate 
position in it. 

Ex* : Where the sufferer wants bread, words are (ibere) (^little 
use. Words are (there) of little use where the sufferer wmU 
bread. Words are (there), where the sufferer wants breads of 
little use. 
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EXEBOISE. 



Lbsson 151. — Find accessory adverbial sentences, cir- 
cumstantial of place, appropriate to the following principal 
sentences. 

Ex. : . . . (^ere) few geese axe found. Where foxea rule 
(there) few geese are found. . . . there may we reap. 
. . . there has right no might. . . . there are the 
vultures gathered together. . . . thence must we receive 
evil also* ... there shall we commonly find merit. 

The guests flock thither . . . Throw the net .... 
Place the flowers . . . Drive the sheep thither . . . 
Bruce posted his army . . • We foimd a garden . . . 

Form twelve similar complex sentences yourself. 

Some few adverbs expressing distance are suscep* 
tible of degree in their signification^ and may be fol- 
lowed by an accessory sentence completing the idea 
of comparatiye distance raised by the adverb thus 
itnodified* K an equality of degree is to be expressed, 
the accessory is connected with the principal sentence 
by the conjunction " as,'^^ answering to another '* aw '* 
standing as an adverb of degree in the principal 
sentence^ and forming the leading member of the con- 
nective. 

Est. : The captain anchored (where?) m close to the shore « 
prttdence would permit. Place the stables ae fu from tha 
house €u you possibly can. 

Sometimes the locality is more clearly determined 
by a consequence resulting from it, when the accessory 
sentence is connected by the conjunction " that,^ 
answering to an intensive *' so " in the principal sen- 
tence. 

Ex. : The vessel came so near to the shore that a rope was 
ifvrown aboard. The Arabs retreated so far into the desert 
that pursuit became impossible. 

If superiority or inferiority be predicated, the 
accessory sentence is coupled by the conjunction 
<* thariy^ answering to the adverb in the comparative 
degree standing in the principal sentence. 
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Ex,: The scouts advanced further than they had been com' 
manded. The lion came closer than the elephant HketL 

With adverbs, as with adjectives determined in degree, 
we sometimes find the verb of the accessory sentence with- 
out a nominative case expressed, and which, if expressed, 
would be a circumlocutory repetition of the idea conveyed 
by the verb of the leading sentence. 

Es, : The captain anchored as close to the shore as ^was pro- 
dent. The Uon came closer than was agreeable to tiie 
elephant. 

It may sometimes be a question whether an accessory 
sentence express a circumstance of place or of tnamier. 
This is of £ttle moment ; but if it be desired to deter- 
mine the character of the sentence, it may be done by 
trying whether it answers to the question where P or the 
question how ? asked with the verb of the principal sen- 
tence : if the accessory sentence respond to the first ques- 
tion it expresses a circumstance of place ; if to the latter, 
a circumstance of manner. 

SXEKCISE. 

Lesson 152. — Write twelve complex sentences, in which 
a circumstance of proximity or distance is expressed by an 
accessory sentence, four to follow the adverb ** a*," four to 
follow " so" and the other four to answer to an adverb in 
the comparative degree. 

Ex, : I went tu near to the dog ae you did. The trout lay n 
near the bank that I caught it with my hand. My bow w31 
carry further tlian you can throw a stone. 



SECTION XIV. 

ADVBRBZAIi SBNTENCE9 CZRCVM- 
STANTZAIi or TZMB. 

Accessory sentences circumstantial of time arc 
connected with their principal sentences by certain 
adverbial conjunctions, of which the adverb "then** 
is veiy often the antecedent or prospective member. 
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The following words (which, like those connecting 
accessory adverbial sentences of place, are commonly 
called adverbs) are the chief conjunctions that con- 
nect accessory sentences expressing ideas of time: 
ufter^ aSy before^ directly ^ ere^ sincCy until (HiUJ^ 
wheUy while, whenever, &c. Accessory sentences of 
time, like the clauses circumstantial of time in an 
extended simple sentence, answer to the questions 
when 9 how long ? how often ? Where ^^ as " serves 
to connect an accessory sentence of time, the adverb 
"so" may commonly be inserted in the principal 
sentence as the leading member of the conjunction. 
It will be seen in the following examples, that, as in 
other cases, accessory adverbial sentences of time often 
precede or divide the principal sentence. 

Ex, : As the a%m rises (so) the clouds disperse. WhUe the grass 
grows the steed may starve. The son, since his father died, 
has mortgaged the farm. The fields teemed wiui fragrance 
after the rain had faUen, The birds retire ere night faUs, 
The servant had waited until his patience was exhausted. 
We shall not have finished when the bell rings for dinner. 

In complex sentences like these we frequently find 
ellipsis of the subject and verb to be in the accessory 
sentence. 

JPar. ; Serve up the dinner when (it is) ready. When (it is) 
ripe the fanner vnll mow the barley. 

EXERCISE. 

LsssoN 153. — Find accessory sentences expressing a 
circumstance of time appropriate to each of the following 
principal sentences. 

Sx. ; ... he becalne greatly alarmed. When Crusoe saw 
the savages he became greatly alarmed. 

The scholars are silent the swaUows 

return. . . . the snowdrop peeps forth. .... chickens 
can run. Puppies cannot see . . . The owl fixes abroad 

cattle seek the shade. The viUafle bells rang 

merrily there is little need of the doctor. 

Do not despair . . . Our friendship is tried . . . 
The soldiers feU in . . . ... we can sleep tranquiUy. 

Say your prayers . . . ' 

h5 
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Lesson 154. — ^Write twelve similar complex sentences 
yoarself, taking care that one of the sentences in each, 
whether the principal or the accessory one, be in the 
plvperfect tense; or, if you find a difficulty in this, seek 
them in any English book, as, for instance, Enfield's Speaker, 
on opening which I find ; 

He had not been long in the palace, before he 'was discoTered 
by some of the gourds. 

Lbsson 155. — Form or find twelve similar complex sen- 
tences, having one of the constituent sentences in the im- 
perfect tense expressed by the participle and the verb to be. 

Ejr, : While these ttoo great rivaia webs thus contending for 
empire, their conquests were very various. 

Some few adverbs of time admit modification of 
degree, and may consequently be followed by a 
phrase, or by an accessory sentence, serving to com- 
plete the imperfect idea excited by the adverb thus 
modified. Such accessory sentences are connected 
with their principal sentences, by the same adTerbial 
conjunctions that are employed with similar sentences 
circumstantial of place: "a«" followed by '^as;^ 
^^so'^ followed by "thaty^ and an adverb in the 
comparative degree followed by ^^than.^^ 

Ex. : Ask the master as often as you are at a loss, He stayed 
so late that the packet had sailed. The apprentice went out 
oftener than his master liked. The ship arrived earlier them 
we expected. The shepherd rises earlier than the sun (does). 
The queen visits the opera more frequently than her prede- 
cessor (did). 

In sentences like the last two, we frequently find the verb 
of the accessory sentences either wholly omitted or repre- 
sented by the auxiliary verb do, standing for the adjective 
yerb in the present or imperfect tense. As in circumstances 
of place, we also find the verb of the accessory sentence 
without an expressed nominative. 

Ex* : He dropped in upon us oftener than teas pleasantk 

Here the repeated action expressed by the predicate of 
the leading sentence must be understood as the subject of 
the acc«BBpry verb ; the accessor^ sentence forms the com- 
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plement of the adverb, the pronoun " it " being frequently 
introduced to hold the place of the nominative. 

aXBRCISE. 

Lbbson 156. — Write twelve complex sentences, employ- 
ing in the principal sentence an adverb, modified as men* 
tioned above, and let the verb in one of the sentences be 
in the Fhiture Tense. 

£lr. ; Our master wiU rehum sooner than im ^aspeeied. We 
shall 8kait m long at the frott wiUpermit* 



SECTION XV. 

ADVSRBIAIi SBHTBIfOSS PIBOVM- 
•TABTIAki OF MABBBB. 

Accessory sentences^ that serve to show how the 
action of the principal verb is performed, are adverbial 
sentences of manner. Such sentences do not admit 
of a very strict claBsification : they commonly follow 
a modi/ied adverb, when they are united by the same 
conjunctions as the accessory sentences which have 
been explained in the preceding sections. The adver-i- 
bial conjunction '^ a«," and the compound conneetivef 
" in ihatj^ " as thofughy* " as if^^ may couple acces- 
sory sentences, explicative of the manner of the prin- 
cipal verb, without an antecedent expression in the 
principal sentence ; although perhaps "«o" or ^Uhus** 
might generally be introduced without affecting the 
sense. 

Es, : An honest man speaks m he thinks. We have written 
our exercises €u the tutor directed. She is dressed as if she 
expected company. Your friend degraded himself in that he 
descended to a subterfuge. Conscious of the integrity of his 
motLves, he felt not duhononied in that bad men seoffed at 
him. 

The connective " i» that " has a formal effect, and is not 
of frequent occurrence : a sentence of this kind would be 
much better rendered by an Infinitive phrase, as will be 
hereafter explained in the section treating of Infinitives. 
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EXEBCISE. 

Lesson 157. — ^Write twelve complex sentences in whicb 
an accessory sentence serves to show the manner oi the 
action of the precedmg sentence. 

Ex. : The river meanders a» the wtUey winds. The vane tuins 
at the wind blows. The clouds lour €ls thtntffh it would rain, 

of degree, and therefore such adverbs are very com- 
monly followed by accessory sentences explicative of 
the degree. These are connected by the same con- 
junctions as similar sentences circumstantial of place 
and time : an adverb modified by " cw " is followed 
by *' flA'/' " so " is followed by " tfuit** and a com- 
parative by " than." 

Ex, : A reporter must write as fast as an orator ^aetsks. The 
boy is goine on quite as well as the doctors ejqtected. He 
ran so swifUy that he was soon out of breath. You have be- 
haved so ill that I shall conjine you to the school-room. Hie 
snow melts faster than t?ie river can carry off the water . It 
freezes more intensely to-day thaaa it did yesterday. 

Sometimes when the manner of the principal action is 
represented as increasing proportionally to the action ex- 
pressed by the accessory sentence, we find a comparative 
adverb in both sentences, the word ** the" before each sen- 
tence serving as a connective. 

« 

■ Ex, : The faster the horse galloped, the more the groom spuned. 

In such complex sentences the accessory member always 
stands first. 

EXERCISE. 

Lesson 158. — Write twelve subordinately combined 
complex sentences, in which an adverb in the principal 
sentence, modified by "as" or "so," is followed by an 
accessory sentence, coupled by " as " or " that." 

Ex, : Our French master speaks German as well lu the Get* 
man master spee^ French, You write so illegibly that no one 
can read your letters. 

Lesson 159. — ^Write twelve similar sentences^ the prin- 
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cipal sentence to contain an adverb in the comparative 
degree. ' 

Ex. You lie in bed later than is conducive to health. The 
captain lives more extravagantly than he eon afford. The 
moon shines leee brightly than the evn, 

Lbsson 160. — Write twelve complex sentences, in which 
an accessory sentence, with an adverb in the comparative 
degree, is followed by a principal sentence with a similar 
adverb. 

Ex. : The more diligently you labour^ the more liberally will 
you be rewarded. 



SECTION XVI. 

ADVfiBBZAIi BSNTBNOSS CIRCVM- 
STAMTIAIi OF ORIOZIT. 

Two simple sentences^ each asserting its fact abso- 
lutely y are often so connected in a co-ordinately com- 
bined complex sentence, as that the one fact is repre- 
sented either as a cause or a consequence' of the odier. 
Such complex sentences have been fully considered in 
Section II. of the present chapter, p. 108; where the 
simple sentences diat are combined together by the 
conjunctions "fovy^ ^^ therefore y^ and others, which 
may be regarded as the equivalents of these two, are 
treated of. We frequently, however, make assertions 
dependent on, or having reference to, certain condi- 
tional, hypothetical, or wholly imaginary incidents ; 
and then, in order to show the qualified nature of 
the judgment uttered, we mention the incidental or 
imaginary circumstance in a sentence, that must be 
regarded as one accessory of origin ; for it expresses 
the source, more or less remote, of the assertion con- 
veyed by the principal sentence. As accessory sen- 
tences of this Kind do not assert directly y their verb 
is very commonly in the Subjunctive Mood. 
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Accessory sentences of origin may be divided into 
two classes. 

1 . Those which express a motive or end. 

2. Those which express a hypothesis or supposi- 
tion upon which the fact of the principal sentence is 
contingent. 

Adverbial sentences circumstantial of origin, when 
they express a motive or end, are connected widi the 
principal sentence either by the conjunctions thai, 
lest; or by a relative pronoun: the following sen- 
tences contain examples of the conjunctions jost 
named. 

Ex. Man eats thea he may Uve, The angler broke the ice that 
ihejiah might have air. We must spare in youth that we may 
not want in age. 

In expressions like the last, where the impelling 
motive is the avoidance of an evil, the conjunction 
lest is substituted for thaty and the negative omitted. 

Ex, : We must spare in youth lest we want in age, "Repron 
not a scomer lest he hate thee. 

The following sentence shows an accessory sentence, 
expressing the motive of the principal action, con- 
nected by a relative pronoun to the principal sentence. 

Ex, : The Romans built a wall across the island, tehieh might 
prevent the incursions of the Picts and Scots, 

This form of expression, an imitation of the Latin, is 
not very frequent with us, the accessory verb in such canes 
being commonly rendered by the Infinitive mood, as will be 
explained in the following section. 

In ALL accessory sentences^ expressing the motive 
or end of the principal sentence, the verb does not 
directly assert action, and is, consequently, in the 
Subjunctive Mood, 

EXBBCISE. 

Lesson 161 . — Write twelve complex sentences, in wbicb 
^n accessory sentence of origin is ronneoted by the con* 
function that. 
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Ex, : The arbitrator stated this circumstance, that the ground 
of his award might be known. Honour thy father and thy 
mother, tJMt thy days may he long in the land, 

Lksson 162. — ^Write twelve similar complex sentences^ 
employing the conjunction lest. 

Ex, : Judge not, lest ye he judged. You must shut the cage^ 
les.t the bird should escape. 

Accessory sentences of origin, that express a kypo^ 
thesis or condition upon which the principal sentence 
is contingent, are joined to the principal sentence by 
the conjunctions except, if, though, unless, and the 
conjunctive phrase provided that, and some others 
that may be regarded as the equivalents of " if," 

Ex, : If the frost continue^ the ice will soon bear. Provided 
that my own conscience approve^ I care little for the animad- 
versions of others. Except ye repent, ye shall surely die. 
Unless the fine be paid, he will certainly be sent to prison. 

Where a hypothesis is double, triple, or even mani- 
fold, and the principal assertion will hold good under 
all the suppositions, the accessory sentence is coupled 
by the conjunction whether, 

Ex. : I shall start to-night whether you accompany me or not. 

Note. — ^The familiar expression " whether or no" I hold 
to be faulty, though it occurs in our best writers : " not '* 
is the proper word, for with it we can supply the ellipsis 
** whether you accompany me or (accompany me) not. 

EI(ER0I8£. 

Lesson 163. — Write twelve subordinately combined 
complex sentences, in which the accessory sentences are 
connected by the conjunctions except, if, unless ; of which, 
should you find the task a difficult one, you may &3 
pumerous examples in the Scriptures. 

Ex.: If any man defile the temple of God, ham shall God 
destroy. 

Lesson 164. — Write twelve similar sentences, employ- 
ing the conjunctions though, whether, provided that, &c. 
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£r. : Though I should die ttUh thee, yet will I not deny thee. 
Whether we move or not, we alwayB feel something under us 
that supports us. 

An accessonr conditional sentence is very frequently 
expressed by slightly inverting the order of the words, 
as^ an interrogation; when the if^ected verb, whe- 
ther auxiliary or principal, precedes the subject, and 
a conjunction is unnecessary. This may be said to be 
our ordinary method of expressing a hypothesis, and 
tHe accessory verb is commonly m the subjuncdve 
mood ; unless indeed the speaker would show his own 
conviction, that the circumstance mentioned in the 
accessory sentence is a fact. 

JSx, : Were I rich I would travel. Answer respectfully should 
▼ou be questioned. Had his cotidttct been blameless he would 
have escaped censure. 

exehcise. 

Lesson 165. — ^Write twelve complex sentences^ in which 
the hypothetical character of the accessory sentence is 
shown by the inverted order of the words. 

JSr.: My son, should sinners entice thee, consent thou not 
Were wishes horses, beggars would ride. 



SECTION xvn. 

TBB ZMFINZTIVB MOOO. 
VSRBAIi 8UB8TAMTZVB8, PARTZ- 

OZPZiBS, aio. 

A verb asserts what its subject does ; but we often 
have occasion to speak of action in a general way, 
and without direct reference to a specific actor; and 
there are in every languap^e some peculiar forms of 
the verb, constituting what is called the Infinitivs 
MooD^ that thus serve to name, without predicating 
aotion. 
^ The character of a language is greatly influenced 
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b J its infinitive constructions ; and it is to the frequent 
and unusually bold employment of them, that the 
English owes* at the same time its flexibility and its 
force. They form so prominent a characteristic of 
our language as to demand a detailed examination ; 
for we nabitually employ them in locutions that re- 
quire, in other languages, a totally different construc- 
tion: and therefore an intimate acquaintance with 
these expressions, and the faculty of promptly ren- 
dering them by other equivalent forms, are indispen- 
sable to our progress in such languages, both as 
regards our ready comprehension of those who speak 
or write them, and the ability to express our own 
impressions freely and correctly in the foreign idiom. 
These considerations warrant me in challenging the 
pupil's earnest attention to the present section, the 
KEYSTONE of his grammatical labours. 

In many instances our substantive, that names the 
object or fact resulting from an action, is not the same 
as that which names the operation itself; nor is it 
always formed analogically from the verb : indeed it 
would often be difficult (and of little utility if prac- 
ticable) to determine whether the verb was originally 
derived from the substantive, or the substantive from 
the verb ; though the latter seems the more probable 
hypothesis. To the verbs to think, to fighty to cheat, 
to speak y to laugh, to deceive, Sec, we have the sub- 
stantives a thought, a fight, a speech, a laugh, a 
deception, &c., that serve to name tne fact or result of 
an individual exercise of the action. But to name 
the operation itself, we employ a substantive that is 
always identical in form with the active participle ; 
thinking, fighting, cheating, speaking, laughing, 
deceiving, &c. In many cases this form names both 
the doing and the thing done ; the operation and its 
residt : as, to paint, painting, a painting (a picture) ; 
to buUd, building, a ouilding (an edifice) ; to write, 
umting, a writing (a document); beating, scolding, 
&c. &c. 
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The Tetbal snbetantiTe, or paiticiple used sabstaO' 
lively, differs from the ordinary subetantiTe, for it 
cotnbincfl in itself the fimctionB of a GabstaatiTe and 
3 verb, exerciEiDg at the same dme the goTemineDt <^ 
both, and admittiDg the modificatioiis of which each 
is susceptible. Hie present participle active, when 
preceded by a prepoution, is the exact equiTalent of 
the Latin Gerund; but all onr participles can be 
used BubstantiTely, and thus varions relations of time 
may be shown by them. They can also stand as Uw 
vubject of the sentence (the nominative of the verb), 
a position which the Gerund in Latin caonot occupy. 

Our participles, with the exception of the preseat 
participle active, are not simple forms, but consist of 
several words. The following are the principal fornu, 
vrhich can all be employed substantively, and their 
frequent use in this way forms, as before observed, 
one of the most characteristic features of oux language. 

Farticifles. 

ACTIVB VoicB, 
PBKSBHT Writing 

Perfect Having written 

Future Being about to write 

Future Perfect Having been about to write. 

Passive Voice. 
pBRSENT Being rewarded 

Pbrfect Having been rewarded. 

Future Being about to be rewarded. 

FtnuRB Perfect Having been about to he re- 
warded. 

The above are the names commonly given by gram- 
marianB to the correiponding expressiooB in oUier Ian* 
gnages; bat two of them, the Future and the Future Fa*. 
feet, seem rather inapt, st least when those forma are osed 
substantively, for they express a state of being, wUcli, 
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though contemplating futwre action, is itself either past or 
actually existing. 

The forms of the verb that are more especially 
called the ^* Infinitiyes/' and which are also commonly 
used substantively, are as follow. 

Infinitives. 

Active Voice. 

Present To write 

Perfect To have written 

Future To be about to write 

Future Perfect To have been about to write. 

Passive Voice. 

Present To be punished 

Perfect To have been punished 

Future To be about to be punished 

Future Perfect To have been about to be pu- 
nished. 

Infinitive phrases, like accessory sentences, may 
assume four ^tinct characters in the sentence : they 
may be used to indicate the subject or nominative, 
the complement or accusative, dejinitive or addition^ 
and a circumstance or adverbial member of the sen- 
tence. In treating infinitive expressions imder these 
Tarious characters, it wiU be best to follow the order 
observed with accessory sentences, and commence 
with those serving, as definitives, to determine the 
sense of a substantive. 

An infinitive clause, wherever used, is always equi- 
valent to an accessory sentence : — in defining a sub- 
stantive the genius of our language leans to the brevity 
of the verbal substantive, or the infinitive, rather 
than to the more formal method of an entire sentence. 
Let us first take some examples of iiie participicU 
substantive. 
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The fiear, ih&t he might of end, prevented a freak ^tpHcatiaB. 
The ffSBT of ojfendinff, preyented a fresh applicalion. He 
inveiited a Tnarhine that would eweep the stmeete, Hemveiited 
a machiuft for ewee^pmg the streets. A deobre of aiemgmq 
the msnlt impelled him onward. Fiiniaces,^»^ heaeting dut 
were erected on the ramparts. Her surprise at bemg Iha 
aeeuud was natursL Bemorae, for haomg ruined his bene- 
fiictor, constantly tormented him. The hope ofovertalii^ 
the fiigitiyes was disappointed. He expressed his mortifi- 
cation at havinff been made the dope of so shallow an artifice. 
The report of her having been about to be married originated 
thus. The rumour of the veseePe being about to scdl was com- 
municated to the goyemor. 

In the last two sentences, the pupil sees the sense of tiie 
participial or verbal substantive more closely determined in 
the same way as with other substantives ; in the one by the 
possessive adjective " her" in the other by the sabstantiTe 
" vessers," which is governed in the genitive case by the 
verbal substantive that it defines. 

EXE&CI8E. 

Lesson 166. — Seek or form twenty sentences, in whidi 
alL the eight participial forms g^ven above are used sub- 
stantively to determine the sense of a substantive, and 
endeavour to define more closely the verbal substantive 
tself by some addition. 

Ex, : All doubt of the Duke'e hamng privaiefy umctioned the 
scheme was thus removed. 

In this example, " having sanctioned/' as a substantive, 
governs " Duke's" in the genitive case, while, as a verb, it 
is modified by the adverb "privately," and governs iti 
complement " scheme" in the accusative case. 

Try if you can render the accessory attributive sentences, 
that you wrote as exercises for the 122nd lesson, by parti* 
cipial substantives. 

Ex* : The consciousness of our being responsible agents should 
govern all our actions. The fear of his advice being scoffisd 
at kept the lad silent. 

I will now give instances of the substantive defined 
bv infinitives^ in the ordinary acceptation of the word. 
The only forms that are thus employed are the 
Present Infinitive of each voice. 
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Ex,: The commandaut's threat, that he would fire the 
magazine, greatly alarmed the inhabitants. The com- 
mandant's threat tojlre the magazine, greatly alarmed the 
inhabitants. A desire to excel is commendable in youth. 
The stranger expressed his readines to follow us. The wish 
to be admired frequently renders us ridiculous. The obsta- 
cles to be overcome are neither few nor inconsiderable. If 
the bill had no other claim to favour, its tendency quickly 
to abolish an abominable nuisance should prevent its post- 
ponement. 

In the last sentence the meaning of the substantive 
'.'tendency*' is determined by the infinitive "toaboHsh/' 
which as a verb is modified by the adverb " quickly/* and 
governs directly its complement " nuisance." 

EXERCISE. 

Lesson 167. — Write twenty sentences, in, which the 
meaning of the following substantives is determined by 
infinitive moods of verbs in either voice. 

Attempt, efforts, desire, with, plan, proposal, resolution, 
orders, commission, intention, scheme, engine, duty, 
design, a medicine, recommendation, fimd, contribution, 
money, conspiracy, endeavour, determination. 

Ex,: The attempt to raise the vessel has failed. A deter- 
mination to be revenged prevented the acceptance of this 
offer. 

An infinitive very frequently forms the attribute in 
sentences asserting what the subject is. 

Ex. : My present intention is to proceed to Paris. His only 
wish was to be let alone, 

EXEACISE. 

Lesson 168. — ^Write twenty sentences in which 'the 
nature of the subject is thus explained by an infinitive ; 
and having accomplished this» try if you can change the 
arrangement by using the particle " it " as the apparent 
subject. 

Ex, : It is my present intention to proceed to Paris. 

The next character in which the infinitive forms 

of the verb demand notice is that of the Subject or 

> Nominative of the sentence ; a position which they 
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frequently occupy, especially in colloquial language^ 
where other forms of expression would perhaps be 
preferable. 

Bx, : That the King again dissolyed the parliament excited 
much discontent. 

Here we have an accessory nominative sentence; 
but as it is of the act expressed by the accessory verb 
that we speak, as causing the discontent, the parti- 
cipial substantive is frequently used instead of the 
Verb. 

Ex* : The King's again <2»ao/viVi^ the parliament excited much 
discontent. 

Here " dissolving " exercises a government both 
as a substantive and a verb : in the first character it 
governs the defining substantive *^ King's" in the 
genitive case, while as a verb it is determined by the 
adverb " again," and governs directly its complement 
^^parhament" in the accusative case; and again, as a 
substantive^ it is the subject or nominative of the verb 
** excited " in the principal sentence. 

The scholar will have little difficulty in deciding 
when a word is really a participle, and when it is used 
as a substantive. Let him recollect that a participle, 
like an adjective, always belongs to a substantive (or 
some word representing a substantive), whose sense 
it serves to determine more precisely. Whenever, 
therefore, in speaking of an object, we define it by 
some action that it performs, the defining word is a 
participle, but when we speak of the action itself, the 
word becomes a verbal substantive. 

£s, : Charles, being in the parlour, deranged the plan. 

Here we speak of Charles as the marplot, and 
" being," therefore, is a participle, agreeing with 
Charles in niunbej> gender, and case. 

£jr. .' .Chadies's being in the parlour deranged the plan. 

' "Hete we speak not of Charles, but of his presence 
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in the parlour, as disconcerting the parties : " teing '* 
is here a verbal substantive, the subject or nominative 
of the verb ^^ deranged," and governing " Charles's '* 
in the genitive case. 

The following are further examples of the parti- 
ciples used substantively, and forming the subject q^ 
the sentence. 

Hia having defended the king had rendered him obnoxious to 
the republicans . Her being about to he married waa a common 
topic of conyersation. Henry's having written the letter 
could not be denied. The moon's being inhabited was th& 
subject of discussion. 

EXERCISE. 

. LitssoN 169. — ^Write twelve sentences having participial 
substantives for their subjects, and afterwards try whether 
you can substitute another substantive for the participial 
phrase, which may sometimes be done with advantage ; as 
with the first two of the sentences just given. 

E», : His defence of the king had rendered him obnoxious to 
the republicans. Her approaching marriage was a common 
topic of conversation. 

Lbsson 1 70. — ^Take the sentences which you have written 
for Lesson 123, and see whether you can employ the partis 
cipial substantive of the verb of each leading sentence, as 
the nominative of the verb in the relative sentence. 

Ex, : The doctor's having invited a large party has greatly dis- 
pleased his wife, llie lad's telling an untruth gravely 
offended his master. 

The infinitives are commonly used as the subject of 
a sentence. 

Ex, : To err \& human, to forgive divine. " To rejoice at the 
misfortunes of others makes a malignant spirit. To have 
become eo rich must have demanded great perseverance. To 
have been praised would have satisfied lum. To avenge ad 
injury but places us upon a level with oxa enemy } toforgiwv 
i^renders us his superior. 

EXERCISE. 

Lesson 171. — ^Write twelve sentences, employing a^: 
Bobjects the infinitives of each voice ; and afterwards invett 
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* the order of the words by putting the particle " it " in the 
place of the subject. 

£:r, : It marks a malignant Bpirit to lejoice at the misfortunes 
of others. 

Lbsson 172. — Seek twelve examples from any Englid 
book of the particle " it," at the head of a sentence, repre- 
senting a fofiowing infinitive ; and transpose the latter to 
its place as subject, as with the following sentence from 
Burke. 

Ex» : It must be judged a useless if not an absurd undertaking, 
to lay doum rules for caprice, and to set t^ for a legislator of 
whims and fancies. To lay dotpti rules for caprice, and to 
ut t^ for a legislator of whims and fimcies, must be judged t 
useless if not an absurd imdertaking. 

Let us now consider the various forms of the infi- 
nitive mood employed as the complement of a verb 
or an adjective, beginning with the verb 

The governor denied that he had such a prisoner. 

Here we have an accessory accusative sentence 
forming the complement of the verb " denied." 

The governor denied having such a prisoner. 

Here "having," as a verbal substantive, forms the 
complement of the verb "denied," and governs directly 
its own complement " such a prisoner." 

The following are examples of similar constructions. 

The gardener proposed dragging the ppnd. The fleet has 
commenced bombarding the town. The patrol proved the 
sentinel's being asleep. Charles wiU warmly resent ycjp 
?utving opened his letter. Your imcle thinks of em^^ra^ 
to Australia. 

The participles are sometimes changed into absolute 
substantives by the use of the definite article, when, 
unless defined by some addition, they lose the verbal 
power of governing a complement, and require to be 
followed by the preposition " of." If the verb exer- 
cises its government indirectly, the preposition that in 
reality forms an esseutial portion of it is preserved in 
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the compound substantive, but the terms are not com- 
monly connected by a hyphen. 

Sx,: The gardener proposed the dragging of the pond. We 
are awaiting the breaking up of the ice. These lads require 
the sharpest looking after. The timber on board prevented 
the vesaeTa foundering. 



EXERCISE. 



LvssoN 173. — Seek ia a book or newspaper, or form 
yourself, twelve sentences, in each of which a transitive 
verb is completed by a participial substantive, with its com- 
plement and other adjuncts. 

Ex.: The prince contemplated attacking the town simul- 
taneously by sea and land. Several members opposed the 
speaker's leaving the chair. I object to the minutes being 
fiad. If the bill had no other object, no other] claim to 
favour, its tendency quickly to abolish an abominable 
nuisance ought to prevent ita being postponed. 

The complement of a verb is frequently rendered 
by an infinitive mood. 

Ex. : The seamen vainly endeavoured to furl the sails. Cease 
to do evil, leam to do good. They contrived to luU the 
suspicions of the guard. We intend to atari to-morrow 
morning. 

EXERCISE. 

Lesson 174. — ^Write twenty sentences in which a tran-» 
sitive verb is completed by a verb in the infinitive mood. 

Ex. : My sister desires to be kindly remembered to you. 

When a verb in the active voice takes as its second 
complement a verb in the infinitive mood, this infi-* 
nitive may be employed to complete the sense of the 
verb in the passive voice. 

Ex. : William's good conduct induced his fSather to grant his 
request. WilUam's father toaa induced by his good conduct 
to grant his request. In this coimtry a child is taught to 
worahip wealth and its possessors before he can leam any 
thing else. The child was destined to become the founder 
of a powerful dynasty. 

LsssoN 137. — ^Write twenty sentences in which the sense 
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ef a verb in the passive voice is completed bj another veib 
in the infinitive mood. 

Exi. : The yessel was intended to phf between XUchmond and 
London. You were told to write your exercises l^bly. 

Instead of employing a full accusative accessory 
sentence to complete the sense of verbs predicating 
assertions, opinions^ tmsheSy Sec, we commonly put the 
subordinate verb into the infinitive mood^ omittiiig the 
conjunction " that/' and changing the words represent- 
ing the subject of the accessory sentence^ and therefere 
the nominative of its verb^ into the accusative cftse. 

Ex, : Ignorant people believe that grammar ii tiseiess. 

Here " grammar," as the subject of *^ is,'* is in the 
nominative case. 

Ex,: Ignorant people belieye grammar to be useless. 

Here the conjunction, ^^that," is omitted> and 
^^ grammar " is in the accusative case ; and as the 
verb cannot predicate without a nominative (its real 
subject, ''grammar,** being in the accusatiye)^ it is 
put into the infinitive mood. 

Et, : Ignorant people believe grammar useless. 

Here we see ellipsis both of the conjunction and of 
the auxiliary verb ; which latter can, however, only 
take place with the substantive verb. 

If, instead of a substantive, a personal pronoun be 
employed in the accessory sentence, the change of 
case in the subject of the subordiilslte sentence 
becomes visible. 

Ex. : The jury declared that he was innocent. 
The jury declared him to be innocent. 
The jury declared him innocent. 

This construction of the accusative before an in- 
finitive, which is unknown in some modem languages, 
irks much more frei^uent in the Latin than it is with 
us. The following sentences contain examples of 
a^j^ctive verbs that take such a complement. 
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£x» : The maxim directs, that we should live and leam. The 
maodm directs ua to live and leam. The judges ordered, 
that the constables should remove the disturbers from l^e 
court. The judges ordered the constables to remove the 
disturbers from the court. The captors beHered, that 
the fugitives had buried considerable treasures. The 
captors believed the fugitives to have buried considerable 
treasures. 

EXBBCISE. 

Lbsson 176. — Write twelve sentences, in which the 
sense of a verb is completed by a substantive or pronoun 
in the accusative case, followed by a verb iif the infinitive 
mood ; and afterwards write the same sentences with a fiiU 
accessory accusative sentence. 

Ex, : The neighbours asserted him (to be) insane. The neigh- 
bours asserted, that he was insane. Every goose thinks 
her own young (to be) swans. Every goose thmks that her 
own yoimg are swans. 

Lbsson 177. — ^Write twelve complex sentences in which 
an accusative sentence, with a verb in the passive voice, 
admits elKpsis of the conjunction, a change of the subject 
from the nominative to the accusative case, and the 
omission of the verb to he; when you will perceive a change 
of case in the following participle : — 

Ex. : The parents wished, that the child should be named 
Alice. The parents wished the child (to be) named Alice. 

Lesson 178. — ^Take (1) the sentences which you have 
written for Lesson 144, and try whether you can render 
the accessory accusative sentences by infinitive clauses ; 

Ex, : Connoiseurs had pronounced this picture to be 9k copy : 

and then (2) write twelve complex sentences, in which an 
active transitive verb, of the accessory sentence, can be 
thus rendered by the infinitive. 

Ex, : The marshal commanded, that a bodv of picked liien 
should storm the breach shortly before day-break. The 
marshal commanded a body of picked men to etorm the 
breach shortly before day-breaki 

The infinitive is sometimes used where the predi- 
cating form of the verb would be preferable, as seems 

T ^ 
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to be the case in the following sentence from Dr. 
Johnson's Basselas : — 

" This^ sir, is one of the dangers of solitude, which the 
hermit has confessed not always to promote goodness ; and 
the astronomer's misery has proved to be not always pro- 
pitious to wisdom." 

I will now give examples of goyeming adjectives 
completed by verbal substantives. 

Bs, : My brother is incapable ofcommitUng such an act. CoO' 
sclous of tier approaching end, she was desirous ofretunmj 
home. 

EXERCISE. 

Lbsson 179.— Write sentences in which the sense of the 
following adjectives is completed by a participial substantive, 
with complement, circumstance, &c. 

Es,i Capable, incapable, desirous, fearful, guilty, inuocpnt, 
a&aid, conscious, unconscious, sure, certain, prone, averse, 
fond, sick, proud, ashamed, sorry, worthy, unworthy, 
apprehensive. 

The sense of a governing adjective is sometimes 
completed by an infinitive. 

Ex.: The police have hitherto been unable to trace the fugi- 
tives. The depth of water was sufficient to float a ship of 
the line. He was afraid to proceed^ and ashamed to return, 

EXERCISE. 

LfissoN 180. — Write sentences in which the sense of the 
following adjectives is completed by an infinitive. 

Bx. : Able, unable, incompetent, afraid, Uable, sufficient, in^* 
siifficient, free, competent, apt, prone, anxious, desirous, 
solicitous, reluctant, willing, unwilling, ready, loath, 
prompt, slow. 

The circumstance of the action is frequently ex- 
pressed by a verbal substantive, instead of a full 
accessory sentence. The following are examples of 
circumstances of time thus expressed : — 

£x, : Before starting, we took some refreshment. After havmg 
dinedf we visited the House of Commons. Before eatinff we 
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should aak a blessing. On reaching the bridge he found a 
large crowd. On learning the defection of his soldiers, the 
Count surrendered to the Prussians, 

When the paxticipial substantive governs a comple- 
ment, expressing incidentally a locality, the clause 
seems to show a circumstance of place rather than of 
time ; but, if strictly examined, it will generally be 
found to answer to the question, " when f" 

Ex. : On eromnff the AtlanHc we saw many flvinff fish. On 
entering the bay the lighthouse stands to the 1^ You 
must, on reaching the great oak, take the path across the 
fields. The poor woman had lost her way in traversing the 
heath. 

If the pupil ask the question, "where?" with any 
of the above verbs, he will find that, to express the 
locality, the answer will require the governed sub- 
stantive, and not the participial substantive, which 
expresses only the time. 

Lesson 181. — ^Write twenty sentences, in \«liich a cir- 
cumstance of time is expressed by a participial sabstantive 
with or without complement. 

Ex. : On sounding the pumps, it Mras discovered that the ship 
was leaking. 

Circumstances of manner are very commonly ex- 
pressed by participial substantives. 

JKr. : The idle often hinder the diliffent, by paying them un- 
seasonable visits. He lost a haniosome fortune by opposing 
lus uncle's whims. The cook vented his spleen in beating 
the scullion. The subscribed capital will aU be wasted in 
making experiments* 



EXERCISE. 

Lbsson 182. — ^Write twenty sentences, in which a cir- 
cumstance of manner is expressed by a participial substan- 
tive, defined by an adverb, and governing a complement. 

Es,: Her Mi^esty has honoured this distinguished artiBt by 
repeaiedfy sitting to him for her portrait. The woodman broke 
htt arm by accidefttally falling from a tree. 
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When the manner of the action is described by an 
effect that it produces^ the circumstance is frequently 
expressed by the infinitive of the accessory verb, in- 
stead of by a fully formed sentence ; but the latter 
form is generally preferable. 

Bs. : The fog is BO thick as to render the patk invisible. Tht 
rebels placed some camagos so, as entirely to biock tgi the 
bridge. 

BXEBCI8B. 

LvssoN 183. — Write twenty sentence?* in which a dr- 
dunstance of manner, shown as a consequence of the prin- 
cipal verb, is expressed by an infinitive phrase. 

Ex, : The postlad was so seriously injured* as to render his 
recovery liopelesB. 

The origin or eround of the action predicated bj 
die principal vero is very fre^uend]^ expressed by a 
participial substantive or other mfinitive. Let us first 
cite some examples of the former. 

Btp.: Several sailors were arrested for having aseauUed tiie 
police. From neglecting his business he fell into great dis- 
tress. He sharply rebuked the viceroy >br ttmgMmtmg viA 

the malcontents. 

Sometimes it is almost indifferent whether such a 
clause be regarded as expressing the ground or the 
manner of the action : the fermer commonly answers 
to the question ^^ whence V* the letter to the questien 
"howr 

In some such sentences the origin is not so clearly 
expressed, but is rather left to be inferred. 

Ex, : From enaring hares and dragging fish-ponds, they pro- 
ceeded to robbing orchards and plundering nen-roosts. 

Sometimes the inference is more direct. 

Ex, : From the mereury'e rinnf the weather wiU change. I 
suppose, from the belW ringing, that the duke has aziiyed. 

SZBRCISB. 

Lesson 184. — Write twenty sentences, in which the 
origin or ground of the judpaeat asserted by the principal 
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sentenee is expressed by a participial substantive, with its 
adjuncts. 

Ex. : TliB lad knows something about it, by his hluthing so 
deeply. 

The motiye for an action^ which ranks among cir- 
cumstances of origin^ is frequently expressed by an 
infinitiye. 

Ex. : Man eats to live. He shutteth his eyes to devUe froward 
things. 

LxssoN 1 85 .<^ Write twenty sentences, in which a cir« 
cumstance of ground or origin is expressed by ^ verb in the 
infinitiye mood. 

Ex* ; We should spare in youth topromd^ for age. 

Take the s^tenees which you have written for Lesson 
161, and try whether you ean render the verbs of the 
acoMiory sentences by the ininitive mood. 

Mx, : Tlie arbitiator stated tiiis circumstance, io $h<no the 
ground of his award. 



SECTION xvm. 

THB OA8B ABBOXiUTB. 

Wken^ in speaking of actions emanating from tivo 
different ntbfects^ the one is regarded as more or less 
directly causal of the other, the less important action, 
instead of being cuseHed, is yery commonly expressed 
}>j a pairticiple. This fo^rm of expression, in which a 
substantiye, or any other word representing an object, 
stands in t|ie nominatiye case without a yeih predi- 
eating of it, is, for that reason, called the Case 
Absoluts. 

Ex, : The king having died, the Parliament was dissolved. The 
rain falling m torrenUt we were drenched to the skin. The 
tee giving vtag, the whole party were drowned. The packet 
being about to taH^ I must conclude my letter. 

SXEBCISE. 

Lbsson 186. — ^Write twenty sentences, narrating facts 
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from the History of England* eath. containing a orcnm* 
stance, expressed by the case abednte. 

Sx. : Mary hemg dtad, the Princess EUzabeth was released 
from the Tower. 



SECTION XDL 

SBB0 AHP 88WTBWOS8, 



AHD IHTSmjBOTIOMS. 

Grammatical iMborf, as has been ezplamed (Chap- 
ter L, Section £SL),i8 expressed by the auxiliary Tohs 
of mood^ mayy can, shall, will, nuut, ousht, and kL 
There are, however, besides these auxifiary verbs, a 
few words that serve to qualify the manner of the 
€Mertion, and which may be called Advkrbs of Mood, 
by whose aid we are enabled to express, in a simple 
sentence, certain modifications of thought, that, intiie 
absence of such words, oonld in many cases only be 
conveyed by a subordinately combined complex sen- 
tence. 

Bx. : The messenger is perhaps detained by the floods* Ths 
foolish lad had prchahly acted without reflection. Sunig 
your brother has not tidLen the other road. C^ aloud, fir 
he is a god : either he is talking, or he is pursuing^ or he » 
in a journey, or peradomture he sleepeth. 

Here the force of the assertion is modified by the 
expression of a greater or less degree of doubt in the 
mind of the speaker : and the adverb is equivalent to 
a verb with its attribute, predicating of an accessory 
nominative sentence. 

£r. : That the messenger is detained by the floods UpouSUe* 

In the following sentences adverbs are introducedi 
that strengthen the assertion, by showing the con- 
viction of the speaker as to the truth of what he is 
uttering. 
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JEUr.: Youi father will certamly come. Positively you shall 
not leave us yet. The new singer has decidedly made a 
great hit. Dottbtless the farm is highly rented ; but then 
the land is very productive. 

Here the words in italics modify the assertion^ and 
not the manner of the action : it is not asserted that 
your father will come in safety, but the adverb shows 
the firm belief of the speaker that he will come as 
expected. 

Ex, : That your father will come is certain. 

In narrating what another person says, if we would 
give especial prominence to the fact thus asserted, 
instead of rendering it, by an accessory accusative 
sentence, completive of an introductory sentence, we 
interpolate the latter in the quoted assertion (as was 
before shown in Chapter IV., Section X., p. 144, 
treating of accessory accusative sentences) ; and thus, 
by showing our authority for the assertion, divest our- 
selves of responsibility for its truth. 

Ex, : Neither she nor her children had, as she solemnly declared^ 
tasted food for upwards of six and thirty hours* 

"Where a sentence like this is introduced solely to 
qualify the force of the assertion, it may be regarded 
as an adverbial sentence of mood, 

£X£SCISE. 

Lbsson 187. — Write twenty sentences, in which the force 
of the assertion is modified by the introduction pf an adverb 
of mood. 

Es,: I would assuredly travel, were I rich, CJoiild he See 
himself tipsy, he miglatperJiaps reform. 

"Yes'* and "No," which are called responsive 
adverbs, may be classed with modal adverbs ; for 
several of the latter are oftep used, instead of those 
tw<:) words, in answering questions. These words are 
the equivalent of the whole interrogatory sentence 
repeated with affirmation or negation of the fact irxr 
quired after. 

I 5 
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Ex. : Do you know Mr. B. ? Yes, s I know Mr. B. Canyoa 
give me change for a sovereign ? Xo. =» I cannot give yon 
change for a sovereign. WUl you lend me your dictionary f 
Certtunly. ss I will lend you my dictionary. 

*' iVb^," changing the assertion from affixmatiTe to 
negative^ is a Modal Adverb. 



EXS&CISE. 



Lesson 188. — ^Write twenty questions, and let each be 
followed by an adverb responsive to the question asked. 

Ex. : S'h^XL you go the Opera to-night ? Unquestionably. 

Interjections are wards thrown into discourse 
to express some emotion of the mind, as joy, pamf 
grief, mrprise, &c. Oh! ah! alas! lo! look! see! 
strange ! zounds I adzooks ! Sec, are classed as inter- 
jections; some of which ^re, however, the impera- 
tives of verbs. They embody, in a sole exclamation, 
a sentiment that is the e<|mvalent of an entire s^- 
tence. Some few adverbs of place are thus used m 
imperatives: hence! away! off! There! is used to 
express surprise, admiration, &c. Such terms are 
followed in writing by a Note of Exclamation (!) 
As Interjections and other ejaculatory expressions 
exercise no grammatical influence, it would be useless 
to dilate upon them. 



SECTION XX. 

BBOAPI^riJbATOItT OBSSBVATXOH8 
VPOH OOMFXiBX SBNTBHGBS. 

r 

Complex sentences have been divided into, 

1. Co-ordinately combined Complex Sentences; 

consisting of two or more simple sentences, connected 

co-ordinately as principal sentences. 

2. SUBOKDIN ATELY COMBINED COMPLEX SeN TENCES j 

in which an accessory sentence is dependent on or 
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subordinate to a principal sentence^ of which it forms 
but a clause or member. 

These accessory sentences have been divided, ac- 
cording to die member of the principal sentence whose 
functions they perform, into 

NoMiKATiYB Sentences (Subject). 
Accusative Sentences (Complement). 
Attkibutivb Sentences (Addition). 
Adverbial Sentences (Circumstance). 

The verb, one of the principal members of the 
sentence, upon which indeed its very existence as a 
sentence depends, cannot be expressed by an ajccessory 
sentence. 

The words forming a sentence may be regarded in 
two different characters. 

1. They may.be regarded as Farts of Speech: 
and in wnat is called Parsing, the pupil is expected 
to tell, in succession, what part of speech each word 
in the given sentence is ; whether pronoun, adjective, 
gubstantive, &c. The power to render such an account 
of the character of words may co-exist, to a very 
great extent, with an almost total ignorance of gram- 
matical principles, aAd is therefore an attainment of 
very trimng value. 

2. The words composinj3[ a sentence maybe regarded 
as constituent members of the sentence ; and it is the 
ability to recognize the true character of words in this 
respect, tjj^at is so powerful an auxiliary to the gram- 
marian in the acquisition of other languages. Instead 
of caring what kmd of a tvord such or such a term 
may be, let the pupil consider what kind of ^ clause 
it is, and determine whether it be Subject, Predicate, 
Complement, Attribute, or Circumstance. 

These remarks upon the syntactical character of words, 
as distingiiished from their etymological one, that is tiit 
consideration of what daose of a sentence a word consti* 
tates, rather than what part of speech it is, should have 
been iotreduced at the dose of the eighteenth section of 
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Chapter II., containing recapitulatory observadons apoa 
the members of the simple sentence. They were there, bf 
oversight, omitted ; bat they are scarcely out of place here, 
in reviewing the syntactical or clausal character of the 
accessory sentences of a complex sentence. 

Accessory sentences are but daoses of the principal 
sentence to which they are attached ; and die cmef 
thing to be looked to^ in considering them, is the deter- 
mination of their true character as constituent mem- 
bers of the principal sentence. As has been explained 
in the last section^ these subordinate members are, in 
English, frequently abridged by the substitution of 
various infinitive forms for the predicating verb ; and 
the 5upa nught employ his time very profitably in 
practising the substitution of one mode of expression 
lor the other, in passages selected at random from the 
books which he reads. Sentences in every language 
must consist of the same members, though often dif- 
ferently expressed : it is in a great measure upon the 
mode of their expression that the genius of a Ian* 
guage depends, and it is the faculty of appreciating 
these peculiarities promptly and accurately that con- 
stitutes the grammarian. The ability to translate 
justly, which may be called TTie Science of EquivaletU 
Expressions^ will never be attained by confining l^e 
attention to individual words, instead of regarding the 
sentence as a whole. 



SECTION XXI. 
EZTSNDfiD COMPZi&X SBNTSNCBS. 

The complex sentence may consist of more than 
two. simple sentences. Several, and even many, 
simple sentences may be connected in one extensive 
complex sentence, of which examples may be found 
in every book that the pupil takes in hand. 

I will illustrate this remark by a few examples,' 
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beginning with instances in which three sentences are 
so connected. 

1 . Three principal sentences connected together. 

God is gracious, his mercy is everlasting, and Ilia truth 
endtireth from generation to generation. Wisdom is the 
principal thing, therefore get wisdom; and, iieith all thy 
wisdom, get understanding. A prince can grant titles, or 
wealth may purchase them, but Yixtue alone ennobles man. 

2. Two principal sentences and one accessory one. 

The earth, which we inhabit, is very large, but the sun 
greatly exceeds it in magnitude. Men ^ieve their eyes 
more than they do their ears ; therefore example is stronger 
than precept. If no man were a liar, oaths woidd be need- 
less, and truth and £uth would inhabit all the earth. Con- 
science tells every man what is right and wrong, but all do 
not listen to its voice. 

3. One principal and two accessory sentences. 

Language, which is the expression of our thoughts, distin- 
gmshes man from the brutes, that can neither think nor 
speak. The consciousness that we have done our duty, 
will console us, even if our efforts are unsuccessful. The 
mind that is uncultivated, resembles a diamond that is 
unpolished. 

The accessory sentences just given relate to different 
members of the principal sentence. 

4. Religion tells us that our stay on earth is short, but that 
our life hereafter will be eternal. The conviction, that we 
shall meet again, and that we shall be no more separated* 
should console us for the death of our dearest friends. It 
has been well observed, that fortune may deprive us of our 
wealth, but that our knowledge is beyond her reach* 

These accessory sentences relate to a common mem-> 
ber of the principal sentence, and are, therefore, co* 
ordinate with each other. 

5. That man is just who has, in every station, frdfilled all the 
duties that mive devolved upon nim. He is brave that 
speaks the truth, where trum-telling is dangerous. We 
should never forget, that this earth is not a home where we 
can be truly happy. He who assists us when we are in 
need, is a true mend. 

In these examples the first accessory sentence de- 
pends on the principal sentence ; but the second 
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accessory sentence being dependent on the first, of 
which, in fact, it is but a clause, is therefore subor- 
dinate to it. 

I will now show instances wherein four, five, and 
more sentences are combined, so as to form one ex- 
tensiye complex sentence, at die same time reminding 
the pupil, that from the laconic genius of our people 
having displayed itself in our language, w^e mostly 
find, in such combinations, one or more of the actions 
spoken of, expressed, for the sake of conciseness, by 
a participle, a participial substantive, or other infini- 
tive. Such infinitive expressions, if closely scruti- 
nized, will always be found equivalent to an accessory 
sentence, forming a member of some other sentence. 

4. We eat, that we may live ; we do not liye, that we mij 
eat. Make hay while the sun shines, for wlio knows €bit 
to-morrow will be fair. Ingratitude is a crime so shameAi], 
that no man was ever found who would adcnowled^ that 
he was himself guilty of it. Honour thy father with thy 
whole heart, and forget not the Borrow9 of thy mother ; for 
how canst thou recompense them the things that they hsTe 
done for thee ? 

5. If fortune fayotu^ a good man, he will receive her £aToiiD 
with fear and jealousj, lest he should be corrupted by them, 
and so forget that this world is not his home. Rhetoricil 
embellishments in serious discourses are like fiowerB in com; 
they please those who seek amusement, but injure him who 
would rew profit. 

6. It often Happens that they are the best people who have 
been the most slandered, as we usually find, that that is the 
sweetest fruit which the birds have most pecked at. " I 
am positiTe," writes Sterne, ** that I have a soul ; nor can 
all the books with which materialists have pestered the 
world, ever convince me that it is not so." 

7. In the morning of oiu: days when the senses are imwoa 
and tender, when the whole man is awake in every part, 
and the sloss of novelty (is) fresh upon all the o1:gects that 
surround us, how lively at that time are our sensations, 
but how false and inaccurate (are) the judgments (which) 
we form of things. 

10. «• To know any thing," returned the poet, " we muet know 
its effects ; to see men, we muet see their works, that we 
*nat/ learn what reason hoe dictatedy or passion htts weM^ 
1 1^ ^^"^ what are the most powerftd motives of action." 
^^* It m%Mt be acknowledged, uiat the method^ of difiq vifritinfl 
^nd teaching may he sometimes .different, and (may he to) 
<>n very good reasons undoubtedly: but, tor my pait, /«# 
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convineed that the method of teac^unp; which a^^froach$8 
most nearly to the method of investigation, U incomparably 
the best; since not content with s^mn^ Hp a few barren 
an4 lifeless truths, it leads to the stoek on which ^ej^rsv; 
it tends to set the reader himself in the track of invention, 
and to direct him into those paths, in which the author has 
made his own discoveries, if he shoidd be so happy as to 
have made any that are valuable. 

In the two last examples I have reckoned infinitive 
clauses as accessory sentences. 

A speaker may thus combine almost any number of 
sentences into one great whole^ haying scarcely any 
other limit than the desire which he feels of not ren- 
idering himself unintelligible. Unusually long, com^ 
binations should however be avoided^ for nodung is 
more irksome to a listener than a mazy interlaciag of 
sentences^ requiring the attention to be ever on the 
stretch, in order to track the complicated windings of 
the thought. Besides, innumerable instances might 
be cited, from authors of the highest reputation, of 
lengthened constructions of this kmd that will not beair 
the test of grammatical analysis. In argumentative 
discourse, the language may be divided into sentences 
wholly independent of each other in a grammatical 
point of view, while yet the chain of reasoning is 
maintained by a series of conjunctions. In this w&.y 
we frequently find a sentence beginning with " 6m^," 
'^ noWy*^ ^^ again/^ "and/^ &c., serving to maintain the 
continuity of the argument without in any manner 
connecting the propositions in a grammatical relation 
to each other. 

The reduction of a compound or complex sentence 
into the simple propositions or individual sentences 6f 
which it is composed, is called Grammatical Analysis, 
and is an exercise very efficient in rendering the pupil 
^miliar with the construction of language. In co- 
ordinately combined complex sentences this operation 
presents little difficulty ; but in subordinately com- 
bined complex sentences the accessory sentences are^ 
frequently, not propositions at all, or form so e§sentiaj 
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a portion of some other sentence as to be inseparable 
from it : for instance^ sentences put hypothetically as 
the ground of another sentence cannot, of course, 
stand alone. Bearing these observations in mind, let 
the pupil attempt the following exercises, in perform- 
ing which he may, to a considerable extent, use lus 
own discretion in determining the order in which he 
will take the constituent sentences of the complex 
sentence. 

ZXEBdSE. 

Lesson 189. — ^Take the sentences given as examples ia 
paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 of the present section, and rednoe 
them, as for as possible, into the simple propositions , or 
sentences of which they consist. 

JBs. : God is graciouB. God's mercy is everlasting. God's 
truth endureth from generation to generation. 

The earth is very large. We inhabit the earth. The 
sun greatly exceeds the earth in magnitude. 

Lesson 190.— Take the complex sentences ^ven above 
as containing 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, and 16 constituent sentences, 
and reduce them into as many simple sentences as you can. 
With some of them you will be unable to form as many 
independent sentences as the whole one contains, while 
with others more may be found. 

Ex, : Khetorical embellishments in serious discourses are like 
flowers in com. Khetorical embellishments in serious dis- 
courses please those who seek amusement. Bhetoiical 
embellishments in serious discourses injure him who would 
reap profit. Flowers in com are like rhetorical embelhsh- 
xnents in serious discourses. Flowers in com please those 
who sedL amusement. Flowers in com injure him who 
would reap profit. 

Lbsson 191. — ^Take a page, or any moderate portion of 
an English book, and analyse it grammatically, by reducing 
the sentences, as they present themselves, into as many 
independent propositions as you possibly can. 

Synthesis is the reverse of Analysis, and is the 
combining in an extended sentence two or more 
simple propositions. 

£x» : Nothing can atone for the want of modesty. Without 
modes^ beauty is ungraceful. Without moaesty wit is 
detestable. 
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Nothing can atone for the want of modesty, without 
which beauty is ungraceful and wit detestable. 

EXERCISE. 

Lbsson 192. — Combine the following sentences in such 
a way that each series may form a complex sentence ; in 
effecting which you will employ conjunctions, participles, 
the participial substantive, infinitiyes, or the case absolute^ 
aft may best suit your purpose. 

1. The tumip is a very wholesome root. The turnip is 
extensiyelY cultiyated in England. The turnip seryes as 
food for all kinds of cattle. 

2. Printing was unknown to the ancients. Printing has 
greatly oiminished the cost of books. Printing has power- 
ndly assisted the di&non of knowledge. 

3. Sugar is a nutritious article of food. Sugar is obtained 
m Europe from the beetroot. Sugar is a staple production 
of the West Indies. Sugar is, in the West Indies, produced 
from the sugar-cane. 'Ae sugar-cane is extensiyely culti- 
yated in the West Indies. 

4. Man is a rational animal. Man is endowed with the 
highest capacity for happiness. Man sometimes mistakes 
his best interests. Man sometimes pursues trifles with all 
his energies. Man considers trifles as the principal objects 
of desire in this fleeting world. 

6. On his way he is met by a seer. The seer, according to 
popular belief, had the gift of prophecy. The seer rore- 
wams him of the disastrous eyent of his enterprise. The 
seer exhorts him to return home. The seer exhorts him 
not to be inyolyed in certain destruction. Certain destruc- 
tion awaited the cause. Certain destruction afterwards fell 
upon it at the battie of Culloden. 

6. The statue of Canning stands in the Exchange at liyer- 
pool. The statue is of marble. The marble came from 
Italy. Italy produces the finest specimens of marble. The 
statue was executed by Chantry. Chantry is one of the 
most c^ebrated sculptors of the age. Chantry resides in 
London. 

7. The art of writing contributes much to the conyenience of 
manldnd. The art of writing contributes much to the 
necessity of mankind. The art of writing was not inyented 
all at once. < Mankind proceeded b^ slow degrees in the 
disicoyery of the art of writing. Pictures were the first 
step towards the art of writing. Hieroglyphics were the 
second step towards the art of writing. An alphabet of 
syllables followed the use of hieroglyphics. At last Cadmus 
brought the alphabet from Phoemcia into Greece. The 
alphabet had been used for some in Phoenicia. A number of 
new letters were added to the alphabet during the Trojan 
war. At lensth the alphabet became suffidentiy compre- 
hensiye to embrace aU the sounds of the language. 
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The pupil who has wrought through all the lessons 
of this work must^ as far as ^ammar is concerned, be 
fully qualified to express himself readily and coi- 
recUy, and should now exercise himself in compo- 
sition. Should he have proceeded thus far without 
having commenced the study of another language, I 
strongly recommend him to set about that study imme- 
diate^ : for, although firmly conyinced that ^ammar 
can only be soundly taught in the language in wliick 
the pupil thinks, I still believe that it cannot be com- 
pletely taught in any single language. The know- 
ledge which he already possesses will con^deraUj 
shorten the labour, while die lucid illustrations which 
o&er tongues afford of principles, that, firom the bold 
character of our language, can scarcely be clearly 
exemplified in English, will afford much intellectaal 
enjoyment. His intimate acquaintance with die 
principles of Universal Grammar will enable him 
promptly to master the ordinary construction of a 
language ; and, for the same reason, exceptional and 
idiomatic expressions will, by their very divergence 
firom those principles, be both correctly appreciated 
and easily remembered. 

A careful perusal of the following chapter upon 
Etymology, will help to fix the pupil's notions of 
words in their individual characters. 
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CHAPTER V. 
ETYMOLOGY. 

SECTION L 
OF THB VARIOUS ICSIIPS OF WOUDV, 

Having exhibited, in the preceding chapters, the 
yariouB combinations of words by which the opera- 
tions of the mind are communicated in our language, 
I now propose to examine the various kinds of words, 
considered individually as Farts of Speech ; and to 
exhibit the changes which some of them undergo in 
order to show certain grammatical relations. This 
portion of grammar is named Ettmologt. 

Our grammarians commonly reckon Nine Parts of 
Speech, named: — 1. The Substantive or Noun^ 
2. The Pronoun. 3. The Adjective. 4. The Ar- 
ticle. 5. The Verb. 6. The Adverb. 7. Th6 
Preposition. 8. The Conjunction. 9. The In- 
terjection. 

Of these the articles^ merely serving as definitives, 
wiU be classed with adjectives ; while intenections, 
being the expression of passion rather than of reason, 
scarcely deserve to be raiiked as words at all. 

Other fframmarians assign to the Participle the 
honour of a distinct part of speech. 

Berinning with the substantive, let us proceed, to 
consider, in succession, the peculiarities of each of tho 
classes of words just enumerated. 
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SECTION IL 
or TBB SUBSTAHTZV8 OR WOUM. 

Every word that serves to netme any object wliat- 
ever is a sabstantive. 

Ex. : Father, motlier, boh, daiu^ter, hone, cow, sailor, cit, 
door, hoiue, sea, wool, bone, field, ftctory, mine. 

Certain substantives serve to designate particular 
objects, and thus distinguish individual things fixmi 
otners of the same species, 

Bs»: Henry, Geoige, Emma, Jane, Csesar, Homer, Vinl, 
London, Paris, Holland, Spain, Hiames, Seine, Jamaica, 
AIpt« 

Such substantives are called Proper Names. 

Others serve as a name for all the individual objedx 
of a race, as with tihe substantives /a^A^, mother, &c., 
given above. The words which Uius serve to name 
a class are called Appellatives or Comhon 
Names. 

Some substantives name Qualities, Virtues, Vices, 
Sciences, &c., apart from any object in which they 
exist. 

JSr. .* InduBtry, patience, praise, blame, knowled^ skiD, 
science, reverence, crime, union, discord, indiyiaibility. 

Substantives which thus, as it were, embody ideal 
things, are called Abstract Nouns. 

Many substantives name a collection or aggr^ata 
of individual things considered as a whole. 

Ex, : Crowd, army, committee, herd, congregation, the deigj, 
the court, the bar. 

These are termed Collective Substantives, or 
iJouNS OF Multitude. 

OF NXTMBE&. 

The common name, belonging equally to every 
member of a species, may be apphed to an individual. 
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or it may be applied to several members of a class ; 
and in order to show whether one^ or more than one 
object be spoken of^ the substantive has two forms, 
called the Singular and the Plural. 

The subject of number and the manner of its ex-^ 
pression have been fully explained in Chapter I., 
Section 11.^ p. II9 12^ to which the scholar is referred. 

He will there find, among other things, examples of sub- 
stantives that name objects whose constituent particles are 
so minute as to preclude numeration, and of which some 
have only the form of the singular number, others only 
that of the plural. To the words there given, as being of 
both numbers, may be added the Latin words apparatus^ 
hiatus. Means is also found of both numbers : news and 
victuals are now always followed by a verb in the singular ; 
and provisions, in the sense of articles of food, and goods, 
meaning articles of commerce or worldly possessions, are 
both of the plural number. 

The following substantives derived from the ancient 
languages form their plural number in a peculiar 
manner ; but those to which the letter B is attached 
have also the regularly formed plural. 



Singular, 


Plural, 


Singular,, 


Plural, 


antithesis 


antitheses 


erratum 


eirata 


appendix 


appendices R. 


genius 


genii R. 


arcanum 


arcana 


genus 


ffenera 
hypotheses 
indices R. 


automaton 
axis 


automata R. 
axes 


hypothesis 
index 


basis 


bases 


lamina 


laminae 


calx 
cherub 


calces 
cherubim 


magus 
mediiun 


magi 
media R. 


crisis 


crises 


memorandum 


memoranda R. 


criterion 


criteria 


metamorphosis 


metamorphoses 


datum 


data 


phenomenon 


phenomena 


diaeresis 


diaereses 


radius 


radii 


effluvium 


effluvia 


seraph 


seraphim 


elUpsis 


ellipses 


stamen 


stamina 


emphasis 


emphases 




strata 


encomium 


encomia R« 


vortex 


vortices 



Of the above, genii signify aerial beings, geniuses per« 
sons of genius : indices are algebraic signs, and indejees 
tables of contents. 
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Other Bubstantiyes might be cited, of frequent use i& 
society, which, borrowed from foreign langaages, eidiibit 
■ome irregularity an to number, as cogmoBcenti from the 
Italian, &c. ; but those who aspire to use them, should 
qualify themselves to do so by studying the languages frnm 
which they are derived. 



OF GENDER. 



There axe^ in English grammar^ three genders; the 
Masculine, the Feminine, and the Netttsk Gender: 
the first distinctive of male, the second of femaU 
animals. The neuter (or neither) gender is attributed 
to objects without life, and to living objects where the 
sex is uncertain. 

English substantives of themselves mark the gender 
in two ways. 

1 . By entirely distinct names for male and female ani- 
mals of the same species. The following is a list of such 



2. By a difference of termination in the appellative sub- 
stantive, the ending distinctive of the feminine gender 
being, generally, the syllable " ess." The following are 
the words of this class coilunonly in use, but others may 
be met with in reading. 



words : — 








MascuUne, 


Feminine, 


Maeeuline* 


Peminine, 


bachelor 


spinster 


king 


queen 


boar 


sow 


lad 


lass 


boy 


girl 


lord 


lady 


brother 


sister 


mim 


woman 


buck 


doe 


master 


mistress 


bull 


cow 


miher 


spawner 


cock 


hen 


monk 


nun 


dog 


bitch 


nephew 


niece J 


drake 


duck 


ram 


ewe 


earl 


coTintess 


sloven 


slut 


father 


mother 


son 


daughter 


gander 
hart 


goose 
roe 


steer 
stag 


heifer 
hind 


horse 


mare 


imcle 


aunt 


husband 


wife 


wizard 


witch 
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MtueuUne, 


Feminine., 


MeuciUine. 


Feminine, 


abbot 


abbess 


landgrave 


landgravine 


actor 


actress 


leopard 


leopardess 


administrator 


administratrix 


lion 


lioi^ss 


adulterer 


adultress 


marquis 


marchioness 


ambassador 


ambassadress 


mayor 


mayoress 


arbiter 


arbitress 


negro 


negress 


baron 


baroness 


patron 


patroness 


benefactor 


benefactress 


peer 


peeress 


bridegroom 


bride 


poet 


poetess 


Gonduotor 


conductress 


priest 


priestess 


coimt 


countess 


prince 


princess 


duke 


duchess 


prior 


prioress 


elector 


electress 


prophet 


prophetess 


ettiBcror 


empress 
encaantress 


protector 
shepherd 


protectress 
shepherdess 


executor 


executrix 


songster 


songstress 


god 


goddess "*. 


sorcerer 


sorceress 


goTernolr 
lieir 


goTemess 
heiress 


sultan 


r sultana 
\ sultaness 


bero 


heroine 


tiger 


tigress 


bost 


hostess 


traitor 


traitress 


bunter 


huntress 


viscoimt 


yicotmtess 


Jew 


Jewess 


widower 


widow 



To certain substantives we assign gender almost uncon- 
sciously, from the sex of those who commonly fill the 
offices which they name : thus pilot, smith, tailor, warrior, 
are instinctively regarded as masculine; while milliner, 
nurse, &c., naturally suggest the idea of a female. Although 
the feminine substantive shepherdess is in general use, the 
root itself and its other derivatives have not this termina- 
tion — at least I have never met with herdess, goatherdess. 
Or swinehe^deis. The masculine of laundress and sempstress 
is not generally used. Other appellatives of Woman have 
no corresponding term for the male sex ; as, crone, hag, 
maid, scold, termagant, virago, virgin, vixen, &c. 

The number of English substantiyes that positively 
ttatk gender by a distinctive termination^ is very 
limited. When we woiQd show the gender of a noun 
that names both sexes^ and which is therefore said 
td be df Common Gender, as friendy chUd, pheasant, 
&e. ; or when we would assign to a noun the 
opposite gender to that generally understood with it^ 
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we accomplish this by the addition of some attribute 
of sex. 

JBx, : A mcUe friend, a man-cook, a cocJ^-pheasant* a Ae-goat, 
a moM^-servant, & female child, a vixen fox, a cov-calfl 

I have already remarked that the English is the onlf 
language of which I have any knowledge in which the 
gender of substantives, being determined by the sex <tf fte 
object, presents no difficulty to the student. In other ka- 
guages inanimate objects and abstract nouns are ranked as 
of the masculine or feminine gender ; and sometimes even 
substantives serving to name classes of persons receive a 
grammatical gender in opposition to the natural sex. 
Foreign grammarians, in treating this subject, have fbond 
or fancied many reasons why a certain gender has heen 
assigned to particular nouns, reasons which are often coQ' 
tradictory when different genders have been given to ^ 
same object; as the sun, which is masculine in Gre^ 
Latin, IVench, &c., but feminine in German; and tbe 
moon, which is masculine in the latter language, and femi- 
nine in the others. The rules for determining the genden 
of substantives in these languages are commonly based 
upon the terminations of those words ; but they are all 
liable to many exceptions. We are spared all trouble upon 
this point, for every object that is not endued with lift is 
neuter ; to which we add the piscatory, reptile, and insect 
races, and even the smaller kinds of animals. In poetry 
and figurative language, inanimate and ideal objects, as the 
passions, &c., are frequently personified by an attribute of 
sex, whereby a force and beauty are given to expression 
that are wholly peculiar to our language. 

CASE. 

The substantive may stand in three distinct rela- 
tions to other words of the sentence : as subject of a 
verb; as complement of a verb or adjective; or ti 
attribute to another substantive ; and it is on these 
relations that depends its case. 

1. When a tiling is simply named, or when the 
name stands as subject of the verb, it is in the IVomi- 
native Case. 
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Oh vice! thy votariea are ever miserable. 

2. When, as an attribute, it indicates the relation 
of property or possession, it is in the Oenitive Case. 

The goo$e*8 feather ia a mighty instniment. 

3. When it stands as the direct complement of a 
transitive verb, it is in the Accusative Case. This 
case, in English substantives, is like the nominative. 

Vice leads her votaries to ruin. 

We have seen, in Chapter II., when treating of the 
closer definition of substantives, that they are frequently 
used adjectively, to determine the sense of another sub- 
stantive, when they cannot be regarded as in any case at 
all, but form, with the word defined, a compound term. 
We owe the faculty of thus employing substantives entirely 
to the unvarying form of our adjective. In any other 
relation than those just enumerated, the substantive must 
be preceded by a preposition ; and even the relation of pro- 
perty is often expressed by the preposition " of," the sub- 
stantive itself remaining uninflected: as, my unde's garden; 
or, the garden of my unde. 

In English, all prepositions, including " of,** govern 
their substantives in the accusative case. 



DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

The regular repetition of a substantive through all 
the cases in both numbers is called Declining the sub- 
stantive. This is a very simple affair, as the scholar 
will see by the following examples. 



Nominative Case 
Genitite Case 
AcouBATiTB Case 

Nominative Case 
Genitive Case 
Accusative Case 



Singtilar. 

A poet 
a poet's 
a poet 

The child 
the child's 
the child 



Plural, 

the poets 
the poets' 
the poets 

the children 
the children's 
the children. 
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SECTION nL 

OP FmoMoras. 

The pronoun is employed, as its name imports, in- 
stead 01 the noun or substantiye. These words are 
of essential service in language, shortening discourse, 
preventing misconceptions, and sparing repetitions 
that would be intolerable. English pnmoims may be 
divided into the five following classes : — 

1. PKBSOifAL Pronouns. 

2. Demonstbative Pronouns. 

3. Indefinite Pronouns. 

4. Intsreogatiys Pronouns. 

5. Relative Pronouns. 



English grammariaDS add to this list possessive and 
tributive pronouns ; but as the words so named are all used 
to determine the sense of a substantive, I prefer H^M!«»"g 
them with adjectives, from which, if necessary, they may be 
distinguished by the name of Pronominal Adjectives. 

personal pronouns. 

The objects indicated by personal pronouns are 
pointed out as the speaker, the person or thing spoken 
to, or some other person or thing spoken of; the 
speaker being represented by the pronoun of the 
FIRST person, the party addressed by that of the 
SECOND person, and any other object spoken of, whe- 
ther person or thing, by the third person. 

There are two numbers in each person, but the 
same forms serve for all the genders, except in the 
third person singular, where the pronoun has distinct 
forms for the three genders. 

The personal pronouns, like the substantives which 
they represent, may stand in three distinct relatums 
of case; but, unlike substantives, they have mostly 
a distinct form for the accusative case. They are 
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ly thom^ he, At, ii, we, you, they, which are thoB 
declined. 

FlBST PSBSOir. 

Smgtdar, PhtnU, 

'NouTSATm Case I we 

OanFiviTB Case mine ours 

Acc¥BATiYE Csse me \m 

Sbcoiid Pbbbok. 

Swguiar, Plural, 

NoMiNATiYB Case thou you 

GBKmTB Case thine » yours 

AcGVBhTm Case thee you 

The pronoan of the seccxid person has also '* ye " In the 
plunil, bat this form is now little used. 

Thiad Pbbsoit. 

Smfftdar, Plural, 

Mabc. Femin. Netjt. 

KoxiNATXYB Case he she it thejr 

Gbkitiyb Case his hers its theirs 

AccusATiYB Case him her it them 

We must class with personal pronouns the emphatic 
forms myself, thyself, himself, herself, itself, ourselves, ytntT' 
selves, themselves. These words may sometimes be found 
employed singly, but the personal pronoun is generally 
understood with them, and should be expressed^ especially 
when the subject of the sentence; unless it be that a certain 
elevation of style is aimed at. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOTTNS. 

Demonstratiye pronoims serve to point out objects 
within view of the speaker, (in effecting which they 
are commonly aided by some look or gesture), or to 
recal the idea of something that has been previously 
mentioned. They are 

This, that, these, those, same, such. 

These words may all be joined to a substantive to deter- 
mine the range of its signification, and when so employed 
they are Pronominal Adjectives; but when standing alone, 
whether as subject or complement, they are in effect 
JVonoMw, these, l^se, being the plunl forms of tHis and 

k2 
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that respectively. The following sentences exhibit them as 
pronouns. 

Thii is what I expected. That is impossible. Such as I hate 
I give wiUiiigly. The 9ame as ye measuze shall be measmed 
unto you. 

The adjectives "former/* "latter/* "one," "other,** 
" first/* " last/* and some others, are frequently used 
to recal the imag;es of substantives already mentioned^ 
when they reauy become demonstrative pronouns, 
and are even employed in the Genitive Case to define 
substantives, but one form serves for both numbers. 

That, those, the first, the one, the former, &c., recal the 
object first named ; this, these, the last, the other, the latter, 
point to that last mentioned. When used of objects in 
view of the speaker/ Mt9, these, refer to nearer objects, 
that, those, to objects more remote. 

Ex. : The lads are both clever, but thii is more diligent thsB 
that. Swallows and woodcocks are both birds of passage ; 
these arrive in autumn, thoee in spring. Caesar and Pompey^ 
contended for pre-eminence ; but the latter fell, and left the 
former master of the world. It was happy lor the state 
that Fabius continued in the command widi Minucius ; the 
former^e phlegm was a check upon the latter' e vivacity. 

The personal pronouns, and more especially those 
of the third person, can all be used demonstrative^ 
to point out objects within view of the speaker. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

Words of this class suggest the idea of persons or 
things without particularising them ; and it is from 
the vagueness, or want of precision, that is always 
found in their mode of indication, that they have been 
named Indefinite Pronouns. They are, 

"Who, whoever, anybody, everybody, nobody, somebody, o&e^ 
another, none, others, 

used in speaking of persons ; and 

What, whatever, nothing, anything, everything, something, 
none, 

employed in speaking of things. 

Certain of the indefinite numerals, as» ndl, few, maay, 
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some, &c.» are used pronominally, but with these >a sub* 
stantive, b& folks, people, persons, things, &c., may generally 
be supplied, when, of course, their true character of adjec- 
tives becomes evident. 

^ The indefinite pronouns mentioned above can stand 
either as subject or complement; and some of them 
can be used as definitives in the genitive case. 
*' One *' receives a plural number, " none " is of both 
numbers, and " other ^^ which in the singular can be 
used adjectively with a substantive, will not admit 
a substantive after it in the plural; unless, indeed, 
irhen employed in the genitive case to define that 
substantive. 

Ex, : What is everybody's business is nobody's. Teach me to 
feel another's woe. One is apt to flatter one'S'Sell, One's 
fiiends should be preferred to strangers. 

The indefinite pronoun " one/* which may be con- 
sidered as the equivalent of the French " on," or the 
German *^ man/* is not much used in English. When 
employed, it always includes the speaker among those 
spoken of; a peculiarity which does not necessarily 
attach to the corresponding indefinite pronoun of other 
languages. 

INTEKKOGATIVB PRONOUNS. 

Thesepronouns are, of course, used in asking ques- 
tions. Tliey are who? which? what? when? where? 
whither? whence? hotv? why? and various combi- 
nations of *' where," with prepositions, wherein ? &c. 

"Who" inquires in a manner wholly indefinite 
after a person, of whom, commonly, the querist knows 
nothing. 

WTio told you that ? Whose book is this ? Whom did 
you see ? By whom are these men paid ? To whom hast 
thou uttered these -words? And whose spirit came from 
thee? 

"What** inquires in an equally general manner 
after a thing oi which the speaker has no definite 
notion. 
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What has happened^ Of what do you complaixL? Invht 
has he offended ? What shall be done unto the man wbm 
the king delighteth to honour ? 

" Which " is used in asking after both persons and 
lliiiuny when we wish the answer to point ont dis- 
tinctly one or more of certain objects inquired after, 
and which are present, or of which the person in- 
quiring has some knowledge. 

Which is your hat? Which is the bride ? Which wine wiD 
you take ? 

In the last question, we may suppose the wine to be pie- 
sent, and in no ^eat variety. If it were to be sent for, or 
if numerous sorts were upon the table, the person asking 
the question would probably give a wider range to it bj 
employing the interrogative what ? 

In inquiring after two objects, some grammarians is/ 
down the rule that whether ? should be employed instead 
of which, li such be the rule, it certainly is not the 
practice. 

"Whence/' "whither," "where," and certam 
combinations of the latter word with prepositions, are 
employed in asking after circumstances of place. 

Whence then cometh wisdom? and where is the place of 
understanding ? WhUhw shall we go } Whereaboutt does 
he live ? 

As " whence " expresses, in itself, the relation of direc< 
tion indicated by the preposition "Jrom,** and " whither 
that marked by " to" these prepositions should not be 
added to the pronouns. Thus the following ezpressioD^ 
are faulty, the prepositions being redundant. 

From whence come wars and fighting ? Whitiher have i^ 
sent him tof 
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When," and "how*' in combination with «^ 
adverb, ask after a circumstance of time. 

When shall you return ? How long shall you he f Ho»to» 
will the train start ? 



u 



How " also inquires after a circumstance of nun- 
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net; and joined to an indefinite numeral^ it asks after 
nupiber and quantity. 

How can we reach town to-night^ How did the accident 
occur ? How many yuAtom were present ? How mveh water 
does the yessel draw } 

"How** is also used in an expostulatory spirit. 

How can yon act so irrationally ? How then com&rt ye me in 
yain? 

*^ Why," "wherefore," inquire the reason or motive 
of an action. 

7F%y persecTxtest thou me? Wherefore slew he him? Why 
transgressest thou the king's command ? 

The question asked by " what " and a preposition, can 
often be asked by a combination of " where ** with the same 
preposition, although the latter form of expression is some- 
what antiquated : in what ? wherein ? for what ? where- 
fore ? with what ? whereu^'M ? &c. 

The interrogatiyes " how ?" " what ?" are often used 
as exclamations expressive of astonishment. 

RELA.TIVE PRONOUNS. 

All the words which have just been cited as serving 
to ask after persons and things, and one or two others, 
are also used to connect accessory sentences, expli- 
cative of the sense in which a substantive, or word 
representing a substantive, is employed. From the 
intimate relation which thus exists between them and 
the preceding term to which they refer, they are 
called Kelativb Pronouns, the word which they 
represent, or whose idea they recal, being named then: 
Antecedent. 

WIio, which, and that^ are relative pronouns ; who 
is only used in speaking of persons, which in speaking 
of things, and that is employed of persons and things. 
They may stand as subject, complement, and addition, 
and are declined, as shown, p. 124. 

The antecedent of whence, whither, where, and cer- 
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tain combinations of tbe latter with prepositioQs^ 
whereat^ 8cc.y is a substantive indicating locality. 

When follows a substantive expressing time. 

Why connects a sentence determining a substantive 
that names the ground or reason of an action. 

HcfWy like wnaty is rather an absolute than a rdative 
pronoun, for it seldom has an antecedent expressed. 

As is the relative employed to couple a sentence 
completing or explaining the sense of antecedents, 
expressed or determined by the demonstratives sudty 
same. 

The relation expressed by the relative which and a pre- 
position, can frequently be rendered by the relative when 
in combination with the same preposition: by which, 
where^; upon wliich, wheret^on; tit which, wherem; qf 
which, where<2/i &c. 

Kebiark. — ^When a negative antecedent is to be 
determined by a negative accessory sentence, a very 
common construction is to connect tiie accessory sen- 
tence, affirmatively, by the conjunction but, whidi 
might, in this position, be almost looked upon as a 
relative pronoun. 

Ex, : There is nobody who does not believe that you did it 
There is nobody but believes that you did it. 



SECTION IV. 
OF ADJfiCTZVSS. 

The Adjective expresses a quahty, or a manner of 
being, of the substantive ; as, when I say a good man, 
a handsome woman, the first tree, the words good, 
handsome, first, are adjectives, because they express 
certain qualities, or manners of being, of the substan- 
tives man, woman, tree; namely, that of being good, 
that of being handsome, and that of holding a certain 
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rank or place among a number of trees. Pronominal 
and Numeral Adjectives will be treated of separately. 
Some adjectlTes convey a complete idea in them- 
selves^ as do those just mentioned ; but others^ ex- 
pressing a certain relation of the object in which they 
exist to some other object^ require a complement that, 
by naming such external object^ completes the sense. 
Words of this kind are called Governing Adjectives, 
because they require that their complement be pre- 
ceded by a particular preposition. 

Conscious of guiU, Similar to his father. Capable of miS' 
chief. Worthy of imitation. Averse to ttudy. 

Adjectives have been called predicative or attributive, 
according as they are used in asserting a quality of the 
subject of the sentence, or joined as an addition to a sub- 
stantive. This is a distinction of no consequence, at least 
in English ; for^ when a quality is attributed to an object, 
we may conceive a tacit assertion. In German the dis- 
tinction is a vital one ; for the attributive adjective is de- 
clined, but the same word used predicatively is regarded as 
an adverb, and is unchanged. 

The adjective is of the same number, gender, and case, 
as the substantive that it qualifies ; and though, from the 
unchanging form of our adjective, this rule is of little con- 
sequence in EngHsh, yet the scholar must bear it in mind, 
for in other languages these words are inflected to mark 
those concords ; and he, who is not fully impressed with 
this sympathy of the adjective, can have but crude notions 
of grammar. 

COMPAEISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

The adjective may qualify a substantive either 
absolutely or relatively; that is^ a quality may be 
attributed positively to a certain object, or its degree 
may be measured by reference to some other object. 
The degrees, called the Degrees of Comparison, 
have, in grammar, been reduced to three, the Posi- 
tive, the Comparative, and the Superlative 
Degree. 

k5 
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The Po$Uwe D^ree is the adjective in its siiii^ 
£nrm« The Comparadve Degree expresses saperiorifty 
or inferiority of one or more objects to other objects. 
The Superlative D^ree marks the existence <^ a 
qnality in the highest or lowest d^ree. 

The Comparatwe D^pree may be expressed by 
adding "^" (or "r " only if the word end in "e ) 
to the positive degree ; bat if the positive is tenni- 
ni^d by " y^^ preceded by a consonant, the ^^jf" 
must be changed to an '* i /" a final consonant bemg 
sometimes doubled. 

Ex,: Rich, richar; noble, noUer; liyely, liydiisr; hot, hotter. 

Adjectives of more than two syllables are not in- 
flected, but comparison is effected by the adverbs of 
degree ^^more^^ "tew/* which are sometimes used 
with monosyllables and dissyllables. 

Er,: Obstinate, more obstinate, len obstinate; noUe^ inorc 
noble, te« noble ; sad, more sad, leu sad. 

The Superlative Degree is expressed by changing 
the termination to ^' e«i," " st/* or " iest/^ accordiog 
to the termination of the positive. 

Ex, : Poor, poom^; able, ablest; poettj, piettiin<; &t. 



Adjectives of more, than two syllables, and some- 
times even monosyllables and dissyllables^ form theii 
superlative by the adverbs of degree *' mast,** " leasL" 

Ex.: MostexecrahlBf least resolute; tnost noble, least able; 
moat lame, least strange. 

Some few adjectives are compared irregularly. 

Pon£ro«. Comparative, Stqferlaiioe, 

Ex,: 



good 
bad 


better 


best 


worse 


worst 


ill 


irorse 


worst 


little 


less 


least 


old 


older, eider 


oldest* eldest 


near 


nearer 


nearest, next 


much, many 


more 


most 


late 


later 


latest, last 
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Some adjectives, from their peculiar meianing, do not 
admit of comparison, because the idea which they express 
is absolute, and incapable of degree: such are, perfect, 
dead, alive, &c. It is clear that perfection cannot either 
exceed or fall short of itself. So a being cannot be more 
than dead, or, if dead at all, can he fall short of it. We 
however sometimes meet with such expressions as, more 
perfect, blinder, &c., which offend our notions of correctness. 
The student should guard against faulty locutions of this 
kind. 

FOSSESSIYE ADJECTIVES. 

These words^ which determine a substantive by an 
attribute of property, are variously named by gram- 
marians, Possessive Frtmouhs, Pronominal Adjectives^ 
&c. As the object defined must belong either to the 
speaker, the party spoken to, or some other person or 
thing spoken of, the possessive adjectives are formed 
from the genitive case of the corresponding personal 
pronouns. 

PtBST Peison 
Sbcond Person 
l^iBD Person 



These words are dways joined to a substantive, with 
which they agree in Gender, Number, and Case, It is only 
incidentally that the possessive adjective of the third person 
shows the gender of the possessor ; the word itself is of 
the gender of its substantive, as the pupil will find on com- 
mencing the study of the Latin or French. 

DEMONSTBATIVE ADJECTIVES. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns, mentioned at p. 195, 
may all be used, adjectively, to determine a substan- 
tive : they are this, that, these, those, same, such : to 
these may be added yon, which cannot be used with- 
out its substantive^ and which is therefore always a 
Demonstrative Adjective, and the, also joined to a sub- 
stantive, and commonly called the Definite Article, 





Singular 


Pkardl. 


Moac, 

JPefntfi. 

Nettt, 


my 
thy 

his ) 
her { 
its ) 


our 
your 

their 
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" Yon trembling coward who foiBOok his master.*' 7%e 
Sevem. 

' The adverb yonder is sometimes used as an adjective 
instead of yon. 

Near yonder copse, where once a garden smiled. 

OF NUMERALS. 

The number and quantity of objects are coinmonly 
indicated by words called NumeralSy which are ranked 
by grammariaas as adjectives. They are of two kinds, 
and, with the exceptions noted below, they do not 
admit of comparison. 

1. Definite Numerals, which express a precisely deter- 
mined number : 

One, two, three . . ten, eleven . . twenty, fifty, hun- 
dred, thousand, million, &c. 

2. Indefinite Numerals, which express number or 
quantity with more or less precision : such are 

A, an, all, any, both, divers, each, either, enough, every, few, 
little, many, much, neither, no, several, some, sundry, &c. 

Of these few, little, many, much, are compared. 
Definite Numerals are Cardinal, or Ordinal, Numbers. 
The Cardinal Numbers mark the number of objects. 

One, two, three . . ten, fifteen, twenty, fifty, &c. 

Ordinal Numbers mark the position or rank of the object, 
and cannot be correctly joined to a substantive in the 
plural number : they are. 

First, second, third, tenth, fifteenth, twentieth, fiftieth, &c. 

With the exception of first, second, these ordinal forms 
are all used as substantives to express the fractional parts 
of unity, when they can take the sign of plurality. Instead 
of " second," we say half, or moiety, and for '* fourth," we 
say, indifferently, fourth or quarter. 

Two-thirds ; a fifth ; nine-tenths ; seven-fiftieths, &c« 

Other adjectives determine a substantive by indi- 
cating how many times the simple object is contained 
or repeated in itself. 
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Siscle, double» triple, qniadraple» qxiintuple, centuple;. two- 
fold, threefold, fouxfold, tenfold, hundredfold, manifold, &c. 

Each, every, eithet', neither, are called by some of 
our grammarians Distributive Pronouns, because 
they denote^ as taken singly, the objects that make up 
a number. 

The second Section of Chapter II., p. 43, treated 
of Definitives used substantively, the substantive 
being understood. This mode of expression, how- 
ever, is not so frequent in English as in other lan- 
guages, owing to our adjective being indeclinable. 
Many of our words are both substantives and adjec- 
tives, and many others that are unquestionably adjec- 
tives considered generally, have m certain phrases 
become recognized as substantives, and take the plural 
number. The following words are used both as sub- 
stantives and adjectives. 

Cold, salt, liquid, evil, christian, calm, equivalent, individual, 
solitary, fluid, solid, black, native, round. Pagan, German, 
Kussian, Indian, &c. 

If at any time the pupil be desirous to ascertain the true 
character of such a word in a sentence, he may commonly 
do so by trying whether it takes an Adjective or an Adverb 
as a definitive : in the first case it is a substantive ; in the 
latter it merely represents one. Thus to " the real Christian" 
we could not add such a word as " person ;" but " the really 
christian (person) " would not ofiend the ear. So there is 
a distinction between "he is a true German,** and "he is 
truly German." 



SECnON V. 
OF THB ARTZOIiES. 

This section is introduced, to remind the pupil that 
certain words are thus named by our grammarians ; 
wrongly, however, as I think, but I am anxious to 
caution him against pertinacity in a mere matter of 
names. 
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A, which indicates tmity, is called the Inoxfinitk Ar- 
ticle : it changes to m where fedlity of pronimciation 
fequires it ; thc^ is before any other vowel than a long "«," 
or *' o" in the word one. If the word begins with a 
sUeKt *' h," the article to be employed is determined by the 
foUowing vowel. 

jSr. ; A house. An apple. A oiie*hoi8e chaise. An hoxumr- 
able man. A humorous fellow. 

The is called the Dbfinits Article^ "becaose/' says 
Murray, " it ascertains what particular tiling or things are 
meant ; as, give me the book ; bring me the apples." In 
these instances it is clearly a demonstrative^ somewhat less 
forcible than that, those. In its true character as an artide, 
were it wcnrth while to make a distinct Part of Speech of 
it, it is wholly indefinite : " The horse is a useful animal ;" 
" the Greeks were an intelligent people." Here there is 
neither a pu*ticular horse, nor a particular class of Greeks 
pointed out. 



SECnOK VI. 
OF V s m 8 8. 

The verb, the word that gives life to tihe sentence, 
expresses, at the same time, an idea of action, and a 
judgment of the speaker. 

The verb to be, which simply expresses the attri- 
bute of existence, is called the Substantive Verb, All 
other verbs are held to contain within themselves the 
attribute of beir^y combined with the idea of the 
action which they assert^ and are called Adjective 
Verbs. 

Adjective Verbs are divided into two classes, £n>m 
a striking difference in their nature: the one daas 
exercising an influence over, or requiring to be fid- 
lowed by a complement ; the other class not admitting 
such a complement. These two classes 'are named. 
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1. Active, or Tkansitivk Verbs. 

2. Neuter, or Intransitive Verbs. 

In Transitive Verbs we mtlst again distinguish 
those which exercise a direct government over their 
complement ; as, " the boy catches the ball ;" from 
those which effect their government indirectly through 
the medium of a preposition ; as, " the boy catches at 
the ball." 

We often speak of action without naming any 
object from which it proceeds, the acting thing being 
vaguely and indefinitely indicated by the pronoun 
*'it;** and this is especially the case with various 
atmospheric phenomena ; as, it rains ; it snows ; it 
seems, &c. Verbs, which thus express action with- 
out a definitely conceived subject, are called Imper- 
soNAii, or perhaps more properly unipersonal, verbs. 
The latter is the term used by the French gram- 
marians, such verbs admitting only the pronoun of 
the third personal singular as their subject or nomi- 
native. 

Thus we have, 

1. Active Verbs directly Transitive: carry, see, 
hear, strike. 

2. Active Verbs indirectly Transitive : speak, think, 
hope. 

3. Neuter Verbs : blossom, sleep, live, die, walk. 

4. Impersonal Verbs : tiiaw, freeze, hail. 

Active verbs of the first class form new verbs of the 
second class by the help of prepositions : to carry on; 
to see (ifter, &c. ; or they may be used like neuter 
verbs without a complement : *^ tiie boy reads and 
writes." Verbs commonly neuter are, in colloquial 
expressions, sometimes used transitively, as, ^^ I have 
danced attendance on him for a week ;" " the groom 
walked the horse very gentiy." 

The grammatical accidents of the verb are Person, 
Number, Mood, Tense, and Foice. 
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PERSON AND NUMBER. 

The subject of a sentence must be either the 
speaker himself, the person addressed, or some other 
person or thing spoken of; and as the action expressed 
by the verb is asserted to proceed from the subject, 
every subject is considered grammatically as a, person 
or acting thing ; the speaking being the First person, 
the party addressed the Second person, and any other 
object spoken of the TTiird {>erson. 

In most languages the verb changes its form with the 
person of the subject, so that this latter peculiarity is shows 
by the verb itself. This indication, by the verb itself of 
the person of the subject, called the Concord of Person, is 
in English confined to the singular number, and even there 
is not perfect. 

The subject of the verb may be in the singular or the 
plural number; and the verb of other languages, at the 
same time that it marks the person, shows also by a distinct 
inflection the number of the subject ; and this is called the 
Concord of Number. The method in which one of the 
Latin verbs indicates these concords in the present tense 
has been shown at p. 23. 

As the inflections of the English verb, that show the 
person of the subject, are confined to the singular number, 
they necessarily, where found, indicate its number also. In 
the singular of the present tense of the indicative mood, 
both COD cords are exhibited by terminational changes ; but, 
in the other tenses, the first and third person singular are 
alike ; and all the persons of the plural are always like the 
first person of the singular, with the sole exception of the 
verb to be. 

Singular, PluraL 

First Person I think we think 

Second Person thou think-est you think 

Third Person he (she, it) think-s they think 

MOOD. 

The English verb has no distinct forms serving to 
show, by inflection, the relations of Manner or Mood; 
these relations being expressed in our language either 
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by auxiliary verbs, or indicated by conjunctions, or 
by inversion of the usual order of the verb and its 
subject. As, however, such distinct forms do exist in 
other languages, where they present considerable 
difficulty to the English student, unaccustomed to 
anything analos;ous in his own language, and there- 
fore habitually inobservant of them in others, I will 
endeavour to point out to him the principal distinc- 
tions that exist in the mood of the verb ; that is, in the 
manner of expressing action. 

As has been explamed, Section XI., Chapter I., we 
may assert something of a subject as positive y or 
ctctucd; we may assert it as possible y probable, or 
obligatory; we may speak of action hypotheticaUy, 
or express, without directly asserting it; we may 
command or entreat that a certain action be performed; 
or we may name action independently of an actor, we 
may use the verb without a subject, and therefore 
without any relation of person or number. Our 
grammarians, following the construction of the Latin 
verb, commonly reckon five moods : the Indicative; 
the Imperative ; the Potential ; the Subjunctive ; 
and the Infinitive Mood ; and this division seems 
to answer pretty justiy to the mechanism of assertion 
in the English language. 

The Indicative Mood asserts a thing positively; or, if 
interrogative, it inquires directly after a fact. 

The wind blows. The thunder roared. The leaves will fall. 
We shall see you to-moirow. The dog has bitten the child. 
Has the packet arrived ? Is dinner ready ? 

The Imperative Mood intimates the desire of the speaker 
that the party addressed, or some other object spoken of, 
should do a certain action, or be in a certain state. In 
English the use of this mood is chiefly limited to the 
second person, when the subject of the verb is seldom ex- 
pressed. It is occasionally met with in other persons, 
except the first person singular, for a person does not com- 
mand himself.; were he to address himself, he would apos- 
trophize himself in the second person. This mood has but 
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one tense, for though the execution of the desired act he 
{dtare, the expression of the desire is necessarily present. 

Ex, : Forgire (thou) ns our trespaases. Hand (thou) me is 
apple. Come (you) here. Go away. Sing we in haimony 
Apollo's praise. Thy will he done. Blessed he the name 
0/ the Lord. 

The Potential Mood asserts, not that a thing positively 
is, but that it might or ought to be ; or, it inquires after 
the possibility or necessity of an action. 

Ex.: The patient may recoyer. Our presence w^oidd spoil 
your plan. All men must die. I can see you. May we 
go to town? Can she speak Fcench? 

Remark. — ^The indicative and the potential mood each 
assert or inquire after a fact in a direct manner ; but while 
with the former the action expressed by the verb is regarded 
as positive, with the latter its possibility and not its actual^ 
18 asserted. There is, for instance, a wide distinctioii 
between the assertions " the patient tm// recover " (indica- 
tive), and "the patient may recover" (potential). Hub 
distinction is perhaps of no great moment in Englisli 
grammar ; but as possibility, probability, duty, necessity, 
&c., are differently expressed in different languages, it is 
necessary to have some tolerably dear notions of how they 
are shown by oxa own verb, in order to understand accu* 
rately the corresponding expressions of other tongues. 

The Subjunctive Mood is used only in accessory or de- 
pendent sentences, where action is spoken of indefinitely, 
or pot hypothetically, rather than asserted* 

Ex.: If he thotiffht of his mother, he would not act so. ShoM 
the ice break you must be drowned. He has taken an 
lunhrella lest it should rain. Could I speak French I would 
visit the continent. 

The Infinitive Mood comprises the various forms of the 
veib in which it stands without a subject, and in vdiich, 
therefore, it does not predicate. 

Ex. : To love. To have loved. To be loved. To have been 
loved. Loving. Having loved. Being loved, ftc. 

OF TENSE. 

The yerb asserts an action to be past^ present, or 
yet to come, and the changes by which die yerb showB 
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these relations of time are called its Tbsses. In 
[English these relations are indicated but in a yery 
limited degree by inflections of the yerb itself^ being 
expressed for Uie most part by auxiliary yerbs. 
There are six Tenses. 

1. The Present Tbnsb ; which is used in speaking of 
an action that is passing at the time of speddng : this 
tense is also employed in speaking of habitual and stUl con- 
tintiing action. 

Ex..- God rtUea the world. The moon akinea by night. A 
linnet sinffs. The stars twinJUe, 

A peculiar beauty of our language, by which we express 
incomplete or progressing action, has been before noticed. 
This consists in employing the substantive verb to be with 
the present participle active of the adjective verb, a form 
commonly used when we would indicate action as actually 
passing at the moment of speaking ; the ordinary form of 
the present tense serving, in many instances, to express 
habitual action only. 

Ex. : I am vnitmg. The dogs are harking. The boat if imh- 
mg. Somebody if talking, 

2. The Pertbct Tense Indefinite, used in speaking of 
an action as past, but without any reference to the time of 
speaking. This, our Historical Tense, or that commonly 
used in narration, is formed by inflection of the verb itself. 

Ex, : I saw the queen yesterday. The boatmen immediately 
made for die wreck. The stranger ordered a chaise. Alex- 
ander conquered the Persians. 

This tense is oddly named by our grammarians the /m- 
perfect Tense : it is frequently used to express long conti* 
nued or habitual, but always terminated, action. When we 
would express imperfect action in this tense, we employ, as 
in others, the verb to be, and the participle. 

Ex. : I toaa waiting for you when your letter arrived. While 
Hie inhabitants were disputing aoout methods of defence, the 
enemy entered the town. 

S. The Pbrpbct Tbnsb Dbvinitb, which speaks of an 
action as completely past, but which always has a reference 
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to the time of qieaking. It is formed by help of Ihe 
▼eib of time to have. 



Ex. : Tou have dmed. The rain has ceased. My fietther hu 
arrived. I ham been writrng. The soldleis have been 



4. The Pluperfbct Tsnsb, expressing an action, not 
past merely with reference to the present, but anterior 
to some other past event ; which hitter^ however, is not 
always expressed. This tense is also formed by the help of 
the 'verb to kaoe. 

JSr. .* The peoitf had proceeded some miles before the tnmk wu 
mim»g»A. The captain had died just before the Yessel azmcd 
at the Caipe. The fixe had been emtnddering for some houzs. 

5. The FuTUKB Tbnbb, nsed in predicating simply of an 
action which, at the time of speaking, is yet to come. 
This is effected by the auxiliaries shaU, will, 

Ex. : The bee tpt0 eOnff you. The floods will carry away the 
bridge. I ehaU be wrOmg all night. 

6. Tlie FunxBB Perfbct Tbnsc, employed in spealdng 
of an action, that, though future, will yet be anterior to 
some other ftiture event. It is expressed by the auxiliaries 
shall, will, have. 

Ex. : Hie workmen will have need a million bricks when the 
arch is completed. When I have finished this line I shall 
have tranelaid two pages. If the plan does not succeed, he 
will have been toUmg aU ^ese years for nothing. 

OF TOICE. 

There are two yoices in the English verb, the 
Active Voice and the Passive Voice: the first im 
employed when the subject is represented as perform- 
ing the action asserted by the verb, as I live; the 
second is used when we speak of the subject as suf- 
fering or receiving the action asserted by the verb ; I 
am loved. 

CONJUGATION OF THE VERB. 

To canfugate a verb is to rehearse it regularly 
throt^h aU its changes of Person, NunAer, Mood, 
and Tense. 
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In other languages, where the verb has distinct 
terminaitions to mark the concords of person and 
number throughout, with the tenses and moods also 
marked J)y inflections, this is a very complicated ope- 
ration, but with our verb, which undergoes but few 
such changes, it is a tolerably simple affair. I will 
first show the conjugation of the verbs to have, and 
to bCy which, apart from their own peculiar meaning 
as independent verbs, play very important parts in 
the conjugation of other verbs ; and then take succes- 
sively me other auxiliary verbs of time and mood, after 
wHch will be exhibited a verb regularly conjugated 
through both voices. 

The verb to have is a transitive verb predicating 
possession, and governing its complement directly. 
It is conjugated as follows : — 





Iin)iCATiTE Mood. 






Present Tense, 






Sm^^ular, 


Phtral, 


FisBt Person 
Second Penon 
Third Person 


Ihaye 

thou hast 

he (she, it) has 

Perfect Tenee Ind^nite. 


we haye 
you haye 
they haye 


First Person 
Second Person 
Third Person 


I had 

thou hadst 

he (she, it) had 

Perfect Tetue Definite, 


we had 
you had 
they had 


Pirst Person 
Second Person 
Third Person 


I haye had 

thou hast had 

he (she, it) has had 

Phqmfect Tense, 


we haye had 
you haye had 
they haye had 


First Person 
Second Person 
Third Person 


I had had 

thou hadst had 

he (she, it) had had 

Future Tense, 


we had had 
you had had 
they had had 


Tirst Person 
Second Person 
Third Person 


I shall haye 

thou wilt haye 

he (she, it) wiU haye 


we shall haye 
you wiU haye 
they >vill haye 
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ntt fmamt I thaU bave liad we shall lksf« had 

Second Penon thou wilt hare had you -will ha^e had 

Third Penou he (she, it) will have had they will have lad 

IlCPSBATIVB Moos. 

Second Person haye (thou) have (you) 

ImfmiTivB Mood. 
PremU. Perfect 

To have to have had 

PABnCIFTiHS. 

PvemtU having 

Perfect having had 

Fuihtre about to have 

jFWurv Perfect having been about to have. 

The simple participle " had ** signifies " possessed," and 
belongs to the passive voice of the verb. That form of our 
verb corresponding to the potential mood» and so named by 
our grammarians, is effected by auxiliary verbs, and viO 
not, therefore^ be exhibited till these words have been 
explained. 

The verb to be, called by grammarians the iStf6- 
stantive Yeth, predicates by itself simple existence. 
It dilSers &om sdl our other verbs in possessing pecu- 
liar forms for two tenses of the subjunctiye mood, 
and it will therefore help, in some measure, to eluci- 
date that difficult part of grami&ar. It is by the aid 
of the substantive verb that the passive voice of the 
English verb is expressed, as indeed is the case in 
most modern languages. In the following conjuga- 
tion the feminine and neuter pronouns of the tfamrd 
person singular will not be inserted. 

The verb to B£ is thus conjugated. 





Indicativb Mood. 






Present Tense, 






Smfftdar 


Plural, 


1 

2 
3 


I am 
thou art 
- he .is 


we are 
you are 
thev are 
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Perfect Tmm Ihdiffinite. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 I was we were 

2 thou wast you were 

3 he was they were 

Perfect Tense Definite. 

1 I haye been « we have been 

2 thou hast been you hare betn. 

3 he has been they have been 

Phapeifeet Tenm. 

1 I had be^i we had been 

2 titou hadst been you had beok 

3 he had been they had been 

Fubure Tenee. 

1 I shall be we shall be 

2 thou wilt be you will be 

3 he will be they will be 

Fisture Perfect Tense. 

1 I shall have been we shall haye been 

2 thou wilt haye been you will haye been 

3 ' he will haye been they will haye been 

iMPEBAZiys Mood. 

1 (Not used) b^ we 

2 Be thou be you 

3 be He be they 

SuBJiTNcrrvB Mood. 
Present Tense (rarely used). 

1 Bel be we 

2 be tiiou be you 

3 be he be they 

hnptfffect Tense. 

1 Were I were we 

2 wertthou were you 

3 were he were they 

FtOure Tense. 

1 Should I be should we be 

2 should thou be should you be 

3 should he be should tiiey be 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1 Had I been had we been 

2 had thou been had you been 

3 had he been had they been 

iNFiNiTiys Mood. 
Preseni. Perfect. 

Te be to haye been. 
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Pabticiplss. 



Present being 

Perfect having been 

Future about to be 

Future Perfect having been about to be. 



Only those tenses of the Subjunctive Mood are here 
given that can be expressed by the verb itself, or by invert- 
ing the order of the words, and placing the verb before its 
nominative. In the other tenses, the subjunctive or de- 
pendent sentence is connected with the principal one by 
some conjunction, as may likewise be the case with the 
tenses given : iflhe; though thou wert, &c. 

The Present and the Imperfect tenses subjunctive of the 
verb to be, both express a state conceived as existing at the 
time of speaking, and both may therefore be regarded as 
present tenses. 

A few examples of this verb, used indicatively and snb- 
junctively, may help to elucidate the subject of mood. The 
words " was he in fault " seem to inquire as to the condoct 
of an individual ; but if I employ the subjunctive form of 
the verb, and say, "were he in fault" the hearer feels at 
once that I am not asking a question, but am assuming a 
fact as the ground of a coming assertion. The mood to be 
employed depends upon the impression which the speaker 
would convey. In adverting to a matter of whose actuality 
he has no doubt, he manifests this tone of mind by using 
the indicative mood. A person presents a bill, which tiie 
debtor knows, or feels certain, is correct, and therefore, 
although he uses an assumptive form of expression, he 
shows this impression of its accuracy by speaking in the 
indicative mood. ** If the bill is correct, I will pay it." 
Let it be, however, that a doubt of its accuracy exists, he 
manifests this sentiment by employing the subjunctive 
mood: "if the bill be correct, I wiU pay it." Ag^ain; 
'^ though he was iu fault, yet the punishment was too 
severe :" here the speaker, admitting the culpability of the 
party punished, uses the indicative mood ; but if he ques- 
tion or doubt the fact of the punishment having been 
merited, he shows this impression of his mind by the mood 
of the verb ; " though he were in fault, still the punishment 
was too severe." This distinction of mood is too little 
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regarded by us; bat the ingenious scholar who aims at 
accuracy of expression, should pay especial attention to the 
verb of such assumptive sentences. 

The verb to be, besides serving to form the passive 
voice, is also extensively used, where the attribute 
asserted of the subject is expressed by a substantive or 
an adjective^ to couple the two ideas thus correlative. 

Ex, : Pleasant words are as a honeycomb. Plato toaa a Greek. 
Were Charles a soldier, his couraffe would win promotion. 
Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox 
and hatred therewith. 

If the quality expressed by the adjective be an 
active on£, it is almost indifferent whether the asser- 
tion be effected by the substantive or the adjective 
verb. 

Ex. : Idleness is weaxisome (» wearies). His intemperance 
was destnicthre to ( » destroyed) his health. Your patron- 
age may be conducive (= may conduce) to my success. 

OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 

Most of the relations of tense and mood^ that are in 
other languages expressed by inflections of the verb, 
are, in English, shown by the help of distinct words, 
which, on account of this their use, are called Auxi- 
liary Verbs. They are few in number, and, though 
capable of 'expressing many different relations, they 
are simple in construction. 

The auxiliary verbs are have, do, shall, will, may^ 
can, must, ousht, and let. Of these do, have, wiU, and 
let are also adjective verbs, asserting peculiar actions, 
and having a complete conjugation, their employment 
as auxiliaries being limited to a few tenses, where they 
lose the special sense or meaning that attaches to them 
as principal verbs. 

Auxiliary verbs maybe regarded in two characters; 
as expressmg relations of Time, and as expressing 
relations of Mood. 

1. The auxiliaries have, do, shall, and mil, which help in 

L 
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forming some of tbe tenses, express relations of time, but 
the last two also express relations of mood. 

2. The auxiliaries can, may, shall, will, muU ought, and 
lei, some of which by integral changes show incidentallj 
certain rdations of time, as verbs of mood aenne to qoalify 
in yariooa ways the force of the assertion. 

** Have," which as a principal verb asserts poases- 
sion, and of which the conjugation has been given, as 
an auxiliary verb of time, helps to form the perfect 
tense definite, the pluperfect tense, the perfect infi- 
nitive, and the perfect and the future perfect parti- 
ciples of the active voice; and as it helps to form those 
parts of the verb to be, it necessarily enters into the 
composition of the same portions of the paasire voice, 
expressed by that verb. 

" Do," which as principal verb asserts in a general 
way the performance of an action, has a complete 
conjugation. Its use as an auxiliary is limited to the 
present and perfect tense indefinite of the indicative 
mood, where it is thus conjugated: 

PreuiU Tmu. 
Smpultur, Pbml. 

1 I do we do 

2 thou dost you do 

3 he does they do 

Ptrfui Tmm JndeJSmif, 

1 I did we did 

2 thou didBt you did 

3 he did they did. 

The auxiliary ** do " is the strangest verb with which 
I am acquainted. It is perfectly idiomatic, defying compre- 
hension by a foreigner, unless perhaps by a German. It 
serves but to express certain relations of time and concord 
which the verb can express of itself, and is therefore quite 
useless. Do is rarely introduced into affirmative sentences, 
except it be for the sake of strengthening an assertion the 
truth of which seems questioned. It would be well if this 
senseless auxiliary were less frequently used in negative 
sentences, for the thought may often be much more nea|ly 
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rendered' witiioiit it. For instance, such a plirase bb **l 
know not how it is that," &c., has a more classical aomd 
than " I don't know how it is that," &o. In interrogatioQS 
its presence is so constant as almost to preclude criticism ; 
yet even here we sometimes find that its absence gives an 
elegant tarn to the question. " Think you that," &c., has 
a more refined air than the homely " do yodi think that ;" 
but such a manner of speaking has a somewhat too rhe- 
torical effect for the sober taste of Englishmen. 

Another singular use of this verb is its constant employ- 
ment (with ellipsis of its principal verbj in reply, where it 
is used affirmatively, negatively, and even interrogatively. 
In answer to a question it is the equivalent of, or perhaps 
a little more emphatic than, the responsive adverbs *' yes," 
" no." 

JSx, : Do you wish to dine early to-day ? I do. Did you pre^ 
sent my respects to the ookmel ? I did. My brother expects 
a letter firom his friend at Borne. Does he ? Youz. fSaihcr 
should not have spoken unkindly. He did not. 

It is used imperatively in reply to an assertion expressed 
in the fhture tense. 

Ex,: I will go and gather some strawberries. JDob I will 
throw little Dido into the canal. Don*t. 

It is also used to add force to a request* 
Ex, : Do forgive me this time. Do be quiet. 

" Shall " and *^ will," as auxiliaries of time,.helB to 
form the two future tenses of the indicative mood^ 
.shall being employed in the first person, and wM 
in the second and third persons. When thus em- 
ployed they simply indicate the faturity of the asserted 
action, and are therefore merely the equivalents of 
those inflections of the verb of another language that 
are peculiar to the future tenses. The consideration 
of these two words will shortly be resumed as verbs 
of mood, when their peculiarities will be explained 
more in dettdL 

The auxiliary verbs of mood next demand our 
notice. They modify or strengthen, in various ways, . 
the force of the assertion, none of them predicating 

l2 
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action, but only the possibility or the necessity of an 
action; and they may therefore be all classed as yerbs 
of the potential mood. 
*' Can " is thus declined : 

. Pre§etU Terue. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 I can we can 

2 thou canst you can 

3 lie can they can. 

CondUional {Imperfect) Tense. 

1 I could we could 

2 thou couldst you could 

3 he could they could. 

Can, could, indicate a possibility dependent on the proper 
ability of the subject itself : can asserts this absolutely ; but 
could is used when the possibility is contingent upon some 
other event expressed by an accessory sentence. 

Ex. : Lightning can split the largest oak or the hardest maxUe. 
Can you swim } I cannot, I coitld cite twenty examples if 
I had the time. 

Can is sometimes used to express the speaker's acqui- 
escence in the action mentioned. 

Ex. : James can go to the races ; he cah take the bay horse. 

May " is conjugated as follows : 



cc 



Present Tense, 

Singular, Plural, 

1 I may we may 

2 thou mayest you may 

. 3 he may they may 

Conditional (Impetfect) Tense, 

1 I might we mi^ht 

2 thoumightest you might 

3 he might they might 

Mettf frequently intimates the concurrence of the speaker, 
or of some person other than the subject^ in the action 
named. 
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Ex» : You may come in. The children may each take an apple. 
The patient may take no wine. We may not go into the 
inner park. 

This verb also expresses a natural possibility, sometimes 
dependent on the option of the subject. 

Ex, : It may rain. The master may refuse a holiday. The 
gun might ^o off. You are very positive, but you may never- 
theless be m error. 

May is frequently used to express only an inferred pos« 
sibility^ especially when we are seeking an excuse for some 
fact. 

Ex, : The servant may have forgotten, or she may have been 
detained. 



te 



Must," which is wholly without inflection, ex- 
presses stringent necessity, leaving the agent without 
option. 

Ex, : AH men must die. We must always speak the truth. 

Must is also used to express an inference that is deemed 
unquestionable. 

Ex, : He must be a fool to act in that manner. The child mtut 
be ill, since it wiU not eat. 



gf 



Ought " has but one tense. 



Present Terue, 
Singular, Plural, 

1 I ought we ought 

2 thou oughtest you ought 
3 ' he ought they ought 

Ought expresses a moral obligation : unlike the other 
auxiliaries, it requires that the verb which it qualifies be 
preceded by the preposition " to." 

Ex, : We ought to forgive our enemies. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. 

" Shall," as a verb of mood, expresses obligation. 
It is thus conjugated: 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1 I shall we shall 

2 thou Shalt you shall 

3 he shall they shall 
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(Imperfect) Tm», 
Singular, Plnral, 

1 I should we shoold 

2 thou shouldst you should 

3 he should they should 

Shall conveys the notion that the subject is onder the 

necessity of performing the action predicated, generally 

in accordance with, if not in obedience to» the wOl of the 

speaker. The verb consequently does not convey this idea 

of obligation, when employed in the first person ; for if 

the action is voluntary, there is of course no compulsion. 

Ex, : You ahaU have no holiday to-day. He shall Tememher 
this as long as he lives. I will be obeyed ; they thall do 
as commanded. Were I his father, he should go to schooL 

Shall, in the first person, foretels indicatively a future 
event; but when used interrogatively in this person, it 
may eitber inquire the pleasure of the party addressed, 
" shall I fetch you another book;" or it may simply ask 
wheitber a certain event will occur ; " shall I be in time for 
the overture ?" In the first instance, the actuality erf* the 
fact is contigent upon the pleasure of the party addresaed, 
and the auxiliary might, therefore, be regarded as potential ; 
in the second question, the action is inquired after without 
reference to the will or pleasure of any one, and the aux- 
iliary is therefore indicative. This distinction is, however, 
of no consequence; indeed in many instances it would 
be impossible to determfne the impelling motive of the 
question. Shall, used assertively in the second peiBon, is 
potential, implying generally qompuleion, or at any rate 
asserting action as about to happen independently of the 
subject's will. Employed interrogatively it is simply Indi- 
cative, asking after the fact, and not the pleasure of the 
party addressed. " Shall you go to the theatre this 
evening ?" 

Shall, employed with assertion in the third person, com- 
monly marks a greater or less degree of obligation upon 
^e subject to perform the action spoken of. When n^ed 
interrogatively in the third person, it inquires the pleasure 
of the party addressed as to the action proposed : ** Shall 
James order the carriage ?" or it challenges contradiction 
to the fact inquired after, and is about the equivalent of 
can : " Shall jnortal man be more just than God ? Shall a 
man be more pu>« than his Maker ?" 
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SkaU, shoM, intimate also a strong moral obligation. 
Ex, : Thou ahdU not steal. We should loye even our enemies. 

It is exceedingly difficulty sometimes indeed impossible, 
to convey in translation the notion of menaced constraint, 
the threatened exercise of power, expressed so emphatically 
by our verb shall. 

^ Will/* which in one sense^ that of predicating 
the deliberate and formal exercise of the will^ is a 
verb with a iiill conjugation, as an auxiliary verb is 
thus conjugated : — 

Present Tmse, 
Singular, Plural, 

1 I will we will 

2 Ihoa wilt you will 
8 he will they wiU 

Conditional (Imperfect) Tense, 

1 I would we would 

' 2 thouwouldfit- you would 

3 he would they would 

WiU, as an auxiliary, expresses strongly, in the first 
person, the idea that the subject is acting upon the impulse 
of his own will. The same idea attaches, perhaps, very 
frequently, to this verb in the second and third persons ; 
but commonly in those persons the verb is simply indicative 
of futurity without reference to volition. Would conveys, 
rather forcibly, the notion of voluntary action. 

Ex, : You ffwS; in after life, regret your present idleness. 33ie 
harvest wU be abundant. James v)ould not come with me. 

WiU, would, are used colloquially to express habitual 
action. 

Ex, : Qe vnU hold you by the button for an hour at a time. 
The imhappy youth would pass whole days in solitude. 

Ill these instances the verb is not potential, but expresses, 
indicatively, those relations of person, number, and tease, 
that are commonly shown by the verb itself, adding an idea 
of firo^aency or habit. 
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Ex. : He wiU hold you » he often holds you, &c. The unhappy 
youth would pass = passed, &c. 

The Future Perfect Tense, formed by will, is frequently 
used in assuming a probable event for a fact. 

Ex, : Your brother wUl have visited Paris in his route. 

Irishmen generally, and many Scotchmen, use the aux- 
iliaries shall and mil somewhat irregularly, substituting one 
for the other, and thus employing them to foretel voluntary 
action, where an Englishmen uses them potentially to ex- 
press obligation, and vice versd. For instance, they use 
will in the first person simply to foretel, where we always 
employ shall; and they also use it interrogatively in the 
same person, which an Englishmen never does ; " will I ?" 
" will we ?** ' It would be useless to enlarge upon this pecu- 
liarity, a perfect Shibboleth ; an English child, even in its 
earliest years, seems to catch instinctively the proper method 
of using these words. 

"Let," as a principal verb, means to demise or 
lend for hire, or it is used in the sense of permity 
cause, suffer y &c. In these last meanings it reqiiires 
as complement an accessory accusative sentence^ or 
rather such a sentence contracted by omitting the 
conjunction, and changing the subject from the 
nominative to the accusative case, and the verb from 
a personal to the infinitive mood. 

Let, as an auxiliary, is not inflected. It serves to form 
the imperative mood, of the first perso^ plural, and both 
numbers of the third person. I have already remarked, 
that this mood is not employed in the first person singular ; 
for if a speaker address himself, he must do so in the 
second person. 

Ex, : Let us pray. Let him, who standeth, take heed lest he 
fall. Let the earth bless the Lord. Let what will happen* 
I shall go to-morrow. 

Let, except in the second person, always requires that its 
subject be in the accusative case, with a verb in the infini- 
tive mood. Hence it has been contended, that this verb, 
employed imperatively, is never 2Ji auxiliary verb of mood. 
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but always a principal verb, in the sense of permit, allow, 
Sic, in the second person. This might be so if the pro- 
noun of the second person could always be supplied, as, " let 
(thou) him go ; " but such is obviously not the case in 
very many examples that might be cited; in those, for 
instance, given above, where the command or request is 
addressed directly to subjects in the first or third person ; 
and where, consequently, a pronoun in the second person 
cannot be introduced. We could not say, " let thou us 
pray; " " let thou him who standeth," &c. 

This verb may be repeated in the same sentence, as, " let 
xa let go the anchor." Instead of saying, ** let us allow him 
to discharge the gun,*' a child, or an illiterate person, 
might say, "let us let him let off the gun;" and with a litttle 
ingenuity perfectly intelligible sentences might be formed 
in which this verb was still oftener repeated. 

All the auxiliary verbs express the concords of 
number and person^ the principal verb remaining 
uninflected. Those of the potential mood also ex- 
press, incidentally, relations of time, but without 
much regard to the relations of time expressed by the 
corresponding tenses of the indicative mood. 

Can and may express present as well as future possibility; 
could and might express past and future possibility. Shall 
and will express present obligation or determination to 
future action. Would predicates of either past or future 
action; should of present or future action. Must and 
aught express present necessity ; but all of them, in con- 
nection with have, may express relations of past time. Let, 
like all other imperatives, commands in present time, 
although the execution is necessarily future. 

CONJUGATION OF ADJBCTIVB YEBBS. 

The terminational changes of our verbs are very 
few, being confined to the present tense, the perfect 
tense indefinite, and the active and passive participles. 
These changes, in what are called Regular Verbs, 
consist in the addition of the letters '^ est " or " st " to 
the second person, and "ea" or "s" to the third 
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person /Bingular of the present tense ; of ^' ed," or 
** d " only, where the present tense ends in '^e,** to 
form the perfect tense indefinite and tiie passive par- 
ticiple ; and of ** ing " to form the active participle. 
The great majority of onr verbs are regular : those 
i^hich form their perfect tense definite, or perfect 
participle, in a manner dififerent from that just onen- 
tioned, are called Irregular Verbs, of which a list will 
be given directly. The regular verh, to love,^ will 
serve as a model for conjugation. 

Indioattve Mood. 

Pmtnt 2Vfif«. 
Singular, PkaraL 

1 I loye we Iotb 

2 thoii lovest you love 

3 he loves (or loveth) they love 

Perfict Tenae Indefinite. 

1 I loved we loved 

2 thou lovedst you loved 

3 he loved they loved 

Pbsbbot. Tekbe Defhtite. 

1 I have loved we have loved 

!S thou hast loved you have loved 
3 he has loved they have loved 

Flupbbfect Tbxsb. 

1 I had loved we had loved 

2 thou hadst loved you had loved 

3 he had loved they had loved 

F%Uure Teme, 

1 I shall love we shall love 

2 thou wilt love you will love 

3 he will love they will love 

Future Perfect Tenee, 

1 I shall have loved we shall have loved 

2 thou wilt have loved you wiU have loved 
8 he wiU have loved they will hsve loved 

LuPEBiLTiVB Hood. 

1 (Wanting) love we, or let us love 

2 Love (thou) love (you) 

3 love he, or let him love love they, or let them love 
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POTBNTXAIi M00». 

Present Tenee, 
Smguiar. Plwud. 

1 I may (can, must, <mglit to) love ire may (can, &o.) love 

2 thou; mayest (canst, most, ought- you may (can, ftc.) love 

est to) love 

3 he may (can, must, ought to) they may (can, &c.) lore 

love 

CondiHonal (Imperfect) Tenee, 

1 I might (could, would, should) we might, &c., lore 

love 

2 thou mightest (couldst, wouldst, you might, &c., love 

shouldst) lore 

3 he night (could, would, should) they might, Ac, love 

love 

Perfect Tenee Definite, 

1 I may (can, must, ought to) we may, &c., have laved 

have loved 

2 tiiou mayest (const, must, you may, &c., have loved 

ought to) have loved 

3 he may (can, must, ought to) they may, fto,, have lonred 

have loved 

Phtpirfect (Conditional) Tenee, 

1 I might (could, frc.) have we might, fto*, have loved 

Ifl^^ 

2 thou miffhtest (couldst, &c.) you might, &c., have loved 

have loved 

3 he might (could, &c.) have they might, &c., have loved 

lov^. 

Future Tente, 

1 I wUl love we will love 

2 thou shalt love you shall have 

3 he shall love they shall love 

SuBJUKcnvB Mood. 

This mood, which is commonly connected by con- 
junctions with the verb to which it is subjunctive, is 
sometimes expressed by inversion of the order. 

Preeent Teme, 

1 If 1 love if we love 

2 if thou love if you love 

3 if he love if they love 

Imperfect Time, 

1 Loved I, or did I love loved we, or did we love 

2 loved thou, or did thou love loved you, or did you love 

3 loved he, or did he love loved they, or did they love 
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Perfect Tense DeJlnUe. 
Singular. Plural. * 

1 If I have loved if we have loved 

2 if thou have loved if you have loved 

3 if he have loved if they have loved 

Pluperfect Terue, 

1 Had I loved had we loved 

2 had thou loved had you loved 

3 had he loved had they loved 

The future tenses of the indicative mood are not com* 
monly used in hypothetical sentences ; when future action 
is to be thus assumed as the ground of some other fiEu;t, 
the potential forms are more commonly (though not uni- 
versally) employed. 

In the tenses of the subjunctive mood, as given above* 
the verb is not inflected in the second and third persons o^ 
the singular number. Opinions are divided as to the 
propriety of omitting or retaining these terminations in the 
verb employed subjunctively, my own opinion inclining to 
their omission. Very little heed, however, appears to be 
paid to this point in practice ; for refer to what author you 
will to test the usage, it is probable that his works will 
offer numerous examples of both forms of expression. The 
absence of these terminations seems to mark more point- 
edly the assumed nature of the fact. 

Let it be borne in mind, that the potential forms of the 
verb can be employed subjunctively, and that a verb may 
thus be at once potential and subjunctive. For instance^ we 
might form the following tenses : 

Present Tense, 
(Subjunctive either to an Indicative or a Potential Verb.) 

Singular, Plural, 

1 If I can (may, must, ought if we can, &c., love 

to) love 

2 if thou can, &c., love if you can, &c., love 

3 if he can, &c., love if they can, &c., love 

Imperfect (or Future) Tense, 

1 Could (might, should, would) could, &c., we love 

I love 

2 could, &c., thou love could, &c., you love 

3 could, &c., he love could, &c., they love 
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Perfect Teme D^lnite. 

Smgvlar, PktreU. 

1 Though I may (must, ought though we may, &c., haye 

to) have loTed loved 

2 though thou may, &c., have though you may, &c., haye 

loyed loved 

3 though he may, &c., have though they may, &c., have 

loved loved 

Phgserfeet Tenae, • • 

1 Could (might, should, would) could we, &c., have loved 

I have loved 

2 could, &c., thou have loved could you, &c., have loved 

3 could, &c., he have loved could they, &c., have loved 

IiTFiNmvB Mood. 
Present. Perfect, 

To love to have loved 

Pabticifles. 

Present (Imperfect) loving 

Perfect having loved 

Fuhtre about to love 

Fixture Perfect having been about to love 

The different forms of asserting action that haye 
been classed under the head " Potential' Mood," have 
not been so arranged with the object of proving that 
such a mood really exists in our language, but to 
exhibit at one view the auxiliary verbs by whose aid 
the probability, possibility, or necessity, of an action 
is asserted ; and thus, by directing the pupil's atten- 
tion to the manner in which assertion is qualified in 
his own language, place him in a position to appre- 
hend and justly appreciate the modal mechanism of 
others. 

THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

The Passive Voice, which is that form of the verb 
in which the subject is represented as suffering the 
action asserted by the verb, and which in some 
languages, the Latin for example, is expressed by 
certain inflections of the verb, is in English, as in 
most modern languages, formed by adding to the 
substantive verb to be, through all its moods and 
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tenses, a form of the verb called the Passive Participle. 
The verb, to 'lave, is thus conjugated passively : 

Imbicatiyb IfooD. 

Present Tense, 
Singukar. Pharal. 

1 I am loyed we are loved 

2 ihou art loyed you are loyed 
8 be (die, it) is loved they are loved. 

Pmfiet Tenee IndeJMU. 

1 I WM loved we were loved 

2 thou wast loved you were loved 

3 he was loved they were loved 

Perfect Tmee Definite. 

1 I haye been loyed we haye been, loved 

2 thou hast been loyed you have been loyed 

3 he has been loved they haye been loved 

Pluperfed Tenee, 

ft 

1 I had been loyed we had been loved 

2 thou hadst been loyed you had been loved 

3 he had been loved they had been loyed 

Future Tense, 

1 I shall be loyed we shall be loved 

2 thou wilt be loved you will be loved 

3 he will he loved they will be loved 

Future Perfect Tmuie, 

1 I shall have been loyed we shall have been loved 

2 thou wUt have been loyed you will haye been, loyed 

3 he will haye been loyed they will have been loved 

Imphbatitb Mood. 

1 (Wanting) be we loved, or let us be 

loyed 

2 Be thou loved be you loyed 

3 be he loved, or let him be be they loved, cr let them 

lored be loved 

P01SXTI4L Mood. 
Prstent Tense, 

1 I may (can, must, ought we xaay, %e., be loved 

to) be loyed 

2 thou mayest, &c., be loved you may, &c. , be loved 

3 he may, fee, be loyed they may, fee, be loved 
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CondtHamU (impepfiei) Tense. 

Sinsfular, Piural, 

1 I mitfht (could, should) be we might, &o., be lored 

JorecL 

2 thou mi^test, couldst, yon might, &c., be loved 

wouldst be loved 

3 he might, &c., be loved ' Ihey might, &c., be loved 

Perfect Tenae DefinUe, 

1 I may (can, must, ought to) we may, &c., have been loved 

'have been loved 

2 thou mayest, &c., hs^e you may, &c., have been loved 

been loved 

3 he may, &c., have been theymay,&c., have been loved 

loved 

Pkq)erfect Tmee. 

1 I might (could, should) we might, &c., have been 

have been loved loved 

2 thou miffhtest (couldat, you might, ^c., have been 

wouldst) have been loved 

loved 

3 he might, &c., have been they might, &c., have been 

loved loved 

Future Tenae. 

1 I will be loved we will be loved 

2 thou shalt be loved you shall be loved 

3 he shall be loved they shall be loved 

SuBJUJuoirivii Mood. 
Present Tenae, 

1 If I be loved if we be loved 

2 if thou be loved if you be loved 

3 if he be loved if they be loved 

ComUtional C Imperfect) Tenae, 

1 Were I loved were we loved 

2 were thou loved were vou loved 

3 were he loved were he loved 

Peffaet Tmae Definite, 

1 If I have been loved if we have been loved 

2 if thou have been loved if you have been loved 

3 if he have been loved if they have been loved 

Pluperfect Tenae. 

1 Had 1 been loved had we been loved 

2 had thou been loved had you been loved 

3 had he been loved had they been loved 
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Future' Taue, 
SmgtJar, Plural. 

1 Shotdd I be loyed Bhonld we be loved 

2 shQuld thou be loved should you be loved 

3 should he be loved should thej be loved 

PoTEKTiAL Hood (employed StUgfunetivefyJ. 
Preeent Tenee. 

1 If I may (can, must, ought if we may, &c., be loved 

to) be loved 

2 if thou may, &c., be loved if you may, &c., be loved 

3 if he may, &c., be loved if they may, &c., be loved. . 

Conditional (Imperfect) Tense, 

1 Could (mieht) I be loved could (might) we be loved 

2 could (might) thou be loved could (might) you be loved 

3 could (might) he be loved could (might) they be loved 

Perfect Tense Definite, 

1 If I may (can, must, ought if we may, &c., have been 

to) have been loved loved 

2 if thou may, &c., have been if you may, &c., have been 

loved loved 

3 if he may, &c., have been loved if they may, &c., have been 

loved 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1 Miffht (could, would) I have might, &c., we have been 

been loved loved 

2 might, &c., thou have been might, &c., you have be^i 

loved loved 

3 might, &c., he have been might, &c., they have been 

loved loved 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present. Perfect. 

To be loved to have been loved 

Participles, 

Present and Perfect (being) loved 

Perfect having been loved 

Future about to be loved 

Future Perfect having been about to be loved. 

The numerous forms in which the passive voice of the verb 
has here been exhibited, have not been paraded with the 
intention that the pupil rigidly adhere to them in con- 
jugating a verb ; nor is an adherence to the names given 
to the tenses of the potential and subjunctive moods 
insisted on. These tenses show such varied relationB of 
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time, that it is impossible to g^ve them a title characteristic 
of their functions in that respect. In all the sabjunctive 
tenses the inflections of the second and third persons 
singular have been suppressed; yet I am aware that 
countless examples of the contrary manner of writing them 
may be cited from writers of unquestionable authority. 
Where both forms are equally current, it would be some- 
what unbecoming to dictate the employment of one to the 
exclusion of the other. The uninflected form certainly 
seems to me to mark the assumed character of the action 
more clearly than the other one ; but the choice is perhaps 
best left to the pupil. By the aid of our modal au:uliaries, 
we can express distinctions in the manner of asserting action 
that can only be efiected in other languages by the agency 
of principal verbs. It will scarcely be questioned^ that in 
all the forms of the passive voice just given, the fact 
spoken of is that of being loved ; and that, consequently, 
these expressions are all forms of the passive voice of that 
verb. The propriety of the names that I have attached to 
some of the forms may be contested ; but, should such be 
the case, the teacher can readily give them any titles that 
he may think more appropriate. 

The imperative mood of the third person singular is often 
used passively. " Be it known ; " " be it enacted," are 
examples of Uiis. 

^ PROGRESSING ACTION. 

In the same way that the verb to be serves to form 
the Passive Voice of the verb, it may be made use of to 
conjugate the verb actively, and is indeed so employed 
by us at every instant. This method consists in 
attaching the present (imperfect) participle active to 
the substantive verb through all its moods and tenses, 
-when the notion of action is conveyed, but of ifwom- 
plete or progressing action; and thus we have, as it 
were, an imperfect form for every tense, a strikmg 
peculiarity of our language. It is needless to exhibit 
this form here : the pupil has but to take the passive 
form of the verb already given, and substitute the 
active for the passive participle throughout, and the 
matter is effected. I am loving; thou art loving^ &c. 
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t 

In this fonn of the verb &e perfect tense indefinibe 
becomes a relative tense, requiring its precise lame to be 
pointed out by other words, and is die equivalent of tiK 
imperfset tense of other languages, when that tense is not 
used to express long continued action. I was loving, Blc. 

• 

PBOGUXBSING OR IMCOMPLBTB STJFFBBIKO. 

In two tenses at least we are also enabled to express 
incomplete or continued suffering; that is^ we have a 
form of the verb that expresses clearly the notion 
that the action which the subject suffers is in. actual 
progress. These tenses are the Present and the Par- 
tbct Indefinite Tenses. 

Ex, : The chuTch is bein^^ repaired. The boys were bem^ en- 
mined when we arrived. We will walk to the pier» whye 
tbe diimQir.it kemp pzeparad. 

The complement of a transitive verb is frequently made the 
subject of a neuter one, expressed in this way by the verb 
to be and the active participle ; and this form of expression, 
however incorrect or illogical it may appear if employed in 
a sentenoe not commonly rendered in this way, is in others 
so universal that its impropriety is not perceived. In the 
following sentences, for instance, to be strictly correct, the 
verb ought to be in the passive voice. 

Ex, : A new chtoreh ia buiUUng in the suburbs. The youth 
was consuming by an insidious disease. By the last advices 
wheat «M» sMng cheaper. My book is now pritUing. The 
hare isrooiting mr dinner. 

In such expressions as " the guns are firing;" "the befls 
are ringmff;" we speak perhaps rather of the sounds given 
forth than of the agency which impels the action. 

A verb is sometimes thus employed as a neuter verb, 
iBL describing the subject's aptness for, or manner of re- 
ceiving, action. 

Ex, : The roads run light. The land ploughs stiffly. The meat 
eu^shazd. 

CONJUGATION OF IRREGULAE VERBS. 

There axe about 180 verbs which differ in their 
coin}ugation:froBi the verb to love y given as a model. 
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exhibiting irregularities in the formation of the per- 
fect tense indefinite and the passive participle. In 
some verbs these two forms are alike, in others they 
differ, and in some few verbs they are like the pre- 
sent tense. The perfect participle passive serves to 
form the compound tenses ; and therefore, if the pupil 
know this participle and the perfect tense indefinite, 
lie is able to conjugate the entire verb. 

Let us take as a model for irregular verbs the 
verb *' write," which makes in the perfect indefinite 
** MTote," and in the participle *^ toritten.** 







Present Tense. 




Singular, 


Pkarai. 


I 

.3 


I write 
-thva -wriitest 
.he writes 


'Vf0 write 
you wzite 
they write 



Perfect Tmae Lndejimte. 

1 I wrote wewxote 

2 thou wrotest you wiote 

3 he wrote they wrote 

Perfect Tenae Definite, 

1 I have written we haye written 

2 thou hast written you have written 

3 he has written they haye written 

Pluperfect Tenee, 

1 I had written we had written 

2 thou hadst written you had written 

3 he had written they had written 

Ftiture Tense, 

1 Lihall write we shall write 

2 thou wilt write you will write 

3 he will write they will write 

• 
Future Perfect Tense, 

1 I shall have written we shall haye written 

2 thou wilt haye written you will haye written 

3 he will haye written they will haye written 

iMPBRATxys Mood. 

1 (Wanting) let us write 

2 Write (thou) write (you) 

3 let him write kt them write 
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Present. 
To write 
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InnNinTB Mood. 

Peffeet, 
To haye written 



PA&TICIPLBfi. 

Present (Im^rjeet) writing 

Perfect having written 

Future about to write 

Future Perfect htfVing been about to write. 

The potential and subjanctive forms are not repeated ; 
the scholar can form them from those of the verb to lave, 
if it be deemed desirable to do so. 



LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

The only portions of an English verb in which an 
irregularitv can exists are^ as before observed, the per- 
fect tense indefinite, and the perfect participle passive. 
These forms, and the present tense, being given, the 
pupil can conjugate the entire verbs. It sometimes 
happens that a verb has both a regular and an irrre- 
gular form ; where such is the case, the letter B is 
added to the word in the following list of the irre* 
gular verbs: 



Present. 


Perfect Indef 


Partic^le. 


abide 


abode 


abode 


ftm 


was 


been 


awake 


awoke, B. 


awaked 


bear (bring forth) 


bare 


bom 


bear (carry J 


bore 


borne 


beat 


beat 


beaten, beat 


begin 


began 


begun 


bend 


bent 


bent 


bereaye 


bereft, R 


bereft, R. 


beseech 


besought 


besought 


bid 


bid, bade 


bidden 


bind 


bound 


bound 


bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


blow 


blew 


blown 


break 


broke 


broken 


breed 


bred 


bred 


bring 
build 


brought 


brought 


built 


built 


burst 


burst 


burst 


buy 


bought 


bought 



cast 

catch 

chide 

choose 

deaye (adkere) 

cleaye (split J 

clinff 

clothe 

come 

cost 

crow 

creep 

cut 

daze 

deal 

^ 

draw 

diiye 

drink 

dwell 

eat 

fiiU 

feed 

feel 

fight 

find 

flee 

fling 

forget 

foi»9ike 

freeze 

get 

gild 

gird 

give 

go 
grave 

grind 

grow 

have 

hang 

hear 

hew 

hide 

hit 

hold 

hurt 

keep 

knit 
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Perfect Indef. 


Partieiple, 


cast 


cast 


caught 
chid 


cauffht 
chidden, chid 


chose 


chosen 


regular 




clove, cleft 


cloven, cleft 


clung 


clung 


dad, R. 


clad, R. 


came 


come 


cost 


cost 


crew, R. 


crowed 


crept 


crept. 


cut 


cut 


durst, R. 


dared 


dealt 


dealt 


dug, R. 
did 


dug,R. 
done 


drew 


drawn 


drove 


driven 


drank 


drunk 


dwelt 


dwelt 


eat, ate 


eaten 


feU 


fallen 


fed 


fed 


felt 


felt 


fought 


fought 


found 


foimd 


fled 


fled 


flung 


flung 


flew 


flown 


forgot 


forgotten 


forsook 


forsaken 


froze 


frozen 


got 


got, gotten 
. gilt, R. 


gilt,R. 


girt,R. 


girt,R. 


gave 


given 


went 


gone 


graved 


graven, R. 


ground 


ground 


grew 
had 


grown 
haA 


hung, R. 


hung, R. 


heard 


heard 


hewed 


hewn, R. 


hid 


hidden, hid 


hit 


hit 


held 


held 


hurt 


hurt 


kept 


kept 


kmt,R« 


knit, R. 
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JVlUflHf, 


P0tfeeiInd^» 


Partieyfle. 


know 


knew 


known 


lade 


laded 


laden 


lay 


laid 


laid 


lead 


led 


led 


leaye 


left 


left 


lend 


lent 


lent 


let 


let 


let 


Ue (Ke dotm) 


lay 


lain 


load 


loaded 


laden, R. 


lose 


lost 


lost 


make 


made 


made 


meet 


met 


met 


mow 


mowed 


mown, R. 


pay 
put 


paid 


paid 


put 


put 


read 


read 


read 


rend 


rent 


r^it 


rid 


rid 


rid 


ride 


rode 


ridden, rode 


ring 


rang, rung 


rung 


rise 


rose 


risen 


rive 


reft 


riven 


run 


ran 


run 


saw 


sawed 


sawn, R. 


say 


said 


said 


see 


saw 


seen 


seek 
seU 


sought 
sold 


sou^t 
sold 


send 


sent 


sent 


set 


set 


set 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


shear 


sheared 


shorn, R. 


shed 


shed 


shed 


shine 


shone 


shone 


show 


. showed 


shown 


shoe 


shod 


shod 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


shrink 


shrank 


shrunk 


shred 


shred, R. 


shred, R. 


shut 


shut 


shut 


frink 


sane, sung 
sank 


sung 
sunk 


sit 


sat 


sat 


slay 


slew 


slain 


sleep 
slide 


slept 
slid 


slept 
slidden 


slinff 
slink 


slung 
slunk 


slung 
slunk 


sUt 


sHt 


sUt 


smite 


smote 


smitten 


sow 


sowed 


sown, R. 



Present, 

speak 

speed 

spend 

sipUi 

spin 

spit 

a^lit 

spread 

spring 

stand 

steal 

stick 

stine 

stink 

stride 

strike 

string 

strive 

strew 

swear 

swell 

swim 

swing 

t ft| t. e 

teaeh. 



t«U 

think 

thnre 

thioir 

thnut 

tread 



weaTC 

weep 

win 

wind 



wxing 
write 
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Petfeet Indef. 


Partie^. 


spoke 


spoken 


sped 


sped 


spent 


spent 


spilt R 


spilt, R. 


spun 


spun 


spit, spat 


spit 


fl^ 


split 


spread 


spread 


sprang, sprung 


i^rung 


stood 


stood 


8t(de 


stolen 


stuck 


stuck 


stung 
stank 


stung 
stunk 


strode, strid, R» 


stridden 


struck 


struck, stricken 


strung 


strung 


stroye 


striyen 


strewed 


strewn, R. 


swore 


sworn 


swelled 


swoln, R. 


swam, swum 


swum 


swimg 


swung 


took 


taken 


taught 


taught 


toie 


torn 


toUL 


told 


thought 


thought 


throye, R. 


thriyen 


tlliew^ 


thrown 


tlorvftt 


thnist 


trod 


tzoddeo: 


wxne 


ipom 


"wtm- 


womn 


wept 


wept 


won 


won 


wound 


wound 


wxou^t, R. 


wmught, R* 


wrong 


wrung 


wrote 


written 
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The scholar may, in the course of his reading, meet with 
verbs inflected irregularly that are not found in this list, 
and with others conjugated regularly that are there classed 
as irregular. He will, however, have no difficulty in under- 
standing such words ; but he will do well to avoid, on the 
one hand, expressions that, are antiquated, if not obsolete, 
and on the other^ an attempt to impose the regular form on 
words that have commcmly a peculiar inflection* 
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or DEFECTIVE VEKBS. 

There are in most languages a few verbs that are 
only used in particular tenses^ or in certain persons, 
or which, in a word, are not employed through all the 
changes that a complete verb undergoes in conjuga- 
tion. Such verbs are called Defective^ and the num- 
ber of them in English is pretty well limited to the 
auxiliary verbs ah-eady explained. 

Pment. Pwfect Indef, Participle. 

can could 

may might 



most 
ought 



quoth 



shall (Miould 

will would 

methinkfl methought 

IMPERSONAL (uNIPBRSONAL) VERBS. 

Impersonal verbs are so called because they axe 
only used in the third person singular, having as sub- 
ject the neuter pronoun "it ;" which may, when thus 
employed, be regarded as an indefinite pronoun. It 
rains, it hails, it snows, &c., are impersonal verbs. 

In concluding this section upon verbs, I take the 
liberty of suggesting, that, should the tutor be desirous 
of fixing the various changes of the verb more firmly 
in the pupil's memory, than appears to him likely to 
be effected by a mere perusal of the present section, 
he will find the following exercise a very efficient 
help in accomplishing his wishes. Let him direct the 
pupil to take such a portion of the verb to love as may 
be thought sufficient for a lesson, and construct com- 
plete sentences, with different verbs, in all the persons 
of both numbers ; and continue this, in successive 
lessons, through all the forms of all the conjugations, 
taking care, in the relative tenses, to complete the 
sense by such a phrase or sentence as wiU mark the 
time left uncertain by the tense itself. 
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Indicatitb Mood. 

Pretent Tenae, 
Sihgtila>r. Phiral. 

Bx* : I see voa we hare a squinel 

tkou lookest pale you scratch the date 

he spends his money the dogs bark 

Perfect Tense Indefinite, 

I saw the queen we gave a shilling 

&c. &c. &c. &c. 



SEC?nON VII. 
OF PARTIOIPIifiS. 

IVom verbs are formed peculiar species of words^^ 
called Participles, thus named from participating in, 
or combininffy the properties of the adjective and the 
verb. The frequent employment and great utility of 
these words have already been adverted to; and, 
indeed, they have been thought of such importance, 
that many grammarians have ranked them as a distinct- 
Part of Speech. 

There are four participles in each voice of the verb, 
namely, . 

Active, Pcueive, . 

P&BSENT loving (being) loved 

Perfbct having loved having been loved 

FuTu&B about to love about to be loved 

Future Px&fect having been about having been about 

to love to be loved 

It will be seen, that all these forms, with the exception 
of the present, are compound terms: in the classic lan- 
guages such complex notions of time combined with action 
or passion are frequently expressed by inflected forms of 
the verb itself. 

Participles, like adjectives, agree in number, gender, and 
case, with the words to which they are joined, and com- 
monly indicate these concords by terminational inflections : 
in English, however, they undergo no change, though these 
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agreements should be oonoeiTed as eziBting. It may aid 
the papil if we treat of these words ia their distinct 
characters; as adjectives expressing quality, and as verbs 
expressing, and tacitly asserting, acttan. 

The present participle active always ends in "mg:" 
loving, having, cateMng, taking, &c. : the present participle 
passive of regular verbs terminates in " ed," laved. The 
irregular verbs* of which a list has been g^ven, present 
various forms in this participle ; had, caught, taken, &c. 

The present participles, when used to express, qyality 
rather than action, and when they may be regarded as 
adjectives, precede the substantive which they determine, 
and in tbis sense many of them take the negative prefix 
" un." 

Ex. : A, flowing mane. Tlie raging tempest. His unforgiwnig 
temper. A tpoUed child. A polithed suzfEMe. Unknown 
oQRintiies* 

• 

Used in their verbal character to express action or s$jfer' 
ing, when they can govern a complement, may be mo&ed 
by circunstanees, or, if passive, be followed by wordi 
naming the agent, and accompanied by other peculiaxkies 
of the verb, these participles are the equivalents of an 
entire sentence, that may always be substituted for tliem; 
and the participial clause may either precede or fcSlom the 
word to which it relates. If it be desired to render a clause 
with the active partici^e negatively, it must be e0lU a A by 
" not," the prefix " un " not being used with that pwti- 
ciple, in the strict sense of the word, except of course in 
those verbs which contain that syllable, as to unfiid, and 
here and there a poetical expression, as uncaring. 

Ex. : The tempest, raffing with unwonted fory, drove them for 
shelter to the nearest house. Seizing my hand, he professed 
the warmest Mendship. ^Not caring to make a seeond trial, 
I dedmed the proposal. Untattght by experience, he again 
became the dupe of their artifices. A supply of provicions, 
diaxitably sent us by my kind paxishionen, dimiaed new 
cheerfUness amoncst us. Being convinced of hia guiU, we 
resolved to detain mm. I observed them cooking something 
over the fire. We found the vessel ttripped of every thing 
porti^le. 

The present pigrticiple active, with a compicmeBt pre- 
fized,*is often employed attnbutivriy to determine a tub* 
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slanlife, and it lerms m fhn imy m higliilf gm/kac term, 
ccKtnrpng a complex idea with great simplicity. 

Bx, : A 9iffhi4onmff peqple. A meney^gMnp trade. A ^m- 
dnnkmff populatkm. A Ood-fearmg nun. 

The present participle of a verb indirectly transitiye is 
not Urns used to form, with its complemient, a compovnd 
attributive, because the preposition lliroagh which it effects 
its government cannot be introduced : a few such tarms 
may, indeed, be found with the preposition omitted ; ajp^- 
going mtm. 

The passive participle, combined with a substantive that 
names either the agent from which the action proceeds, ar 
some incident connected with the action, is also employad 
as an attributive^ to determine the sense of a substantive. 

E»n : Sea-borne coal. A ffrau-fed ox. Kiln^thrwd ]io^» 
Home-^etced beer. Town-nuuk cutlery. 

Btyth the active and passive participles, used attributively^ 
may be restricted or determined by adverbial terms. 

Ar. : With tip-turned eyes and ouf-stretched hands. An out- 
•taadiag debt. An tfi-comiBg tenant. And i2Mi»ed 
obflerraUon. An oti^lyi^g deer. A ilofiiaiMirtli>boiiBd 



The active participle is sometimes erroneously used for 
the passive, as when we read in the streets " child mksmg.*' 
It is not the child that is missing its friends, but the latter 
who miss the child. Change the verb, and this is clearly 
so: we do not say " child losiag,*' but " child last." 

So the passive participle is sometimes used for the active 
one, of which a notable instance is furnished by the parti- 
ciple *' mistaken." We say, " a muUdten man," when we 
mean a mistaking one ; that is, a man who mistakes some- 
thing. The first expression signifies a man who is mis- 
taken, that is, misunderstood or wrongly taken by others. 
This locution is, however, so general, that the correct 
expression would be regarded as pedantic* 

Ihjt perfect participles in each voice caimot be used 
adjective^ as attributes. Hiey always convey the idea of, 
and may he held tacitly or bv implication to express, 
assertion. 

h2 
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A#. : ir««M^ Aarwf a boat, we xnade for the ialaiid. Thetroopa, 
having piM their arms, dispersed in search, of refireshment* 
This magnificent church, having hem thoroughly repaired 
and greatly emJb^Uthedt was re-opened on Sunday last. Not 
halving hem athieed of the Tisit, they were taken wholly 
unawares. 

The fiiture participleSi used attributively >/o/iW the sob* 
stantives that they define. 

Es»: The session about to commence will be a stormy one. 
Here we found a vessel about to tail for the Braails. The 
bridge about to he built will greatly fJEU^ilitate this traffic. 

By the help of these participles, in combination with the 
▼erb to be, we can form nearly a complete conjugation of 
both voices, expressing, in almost every sense, prospective 
or fatfore action or suffering; a form of expression in 
frequent use. 

Jfo. ; I am about to iorite. I was about to write. I have been 
about to write. He is about to he eieeted* I was about te'he 
condemned, &c. 

Another method of expressing proximately future action, 
in both voices and in many tenses, is by employing, as an 
ausHary verb of time, the participle '* going,** in which 
sense it does not express motion, the primitive meaning of 
the verb to go, but merely indicates futurity, and is the 
exact equivalent of " about.** The latter expression is by 
fiar the more elegant; but "going'' is the word more 
commonly used. 

Ss. : They used all their little eloquence to paint the cala- 
mities that I toae going to endure. The farmer is going to 
break up the pasture where we play cricket. We received 
certain information that Mr. ThornhiU was going to be 
married to Miss Wilmot. 

The verb to go is thus employed, in several languages, to 
mark futurity. 

The future perfect participles ^re rarely used; but as 
they are sometimes met with, and then express, by the aid 
of the accompanying words, certain ideas of time in con- 
nection with the notion of action conveyed by the principal 
verb, they are really participial locutions, and can be 
ranged under no other head than that of participks. 
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Commonly, however, the thought might be better rendered 
. in another manner. 

Ex, : The colonel, having been about to ettabUah a pack of fox- 
houndfl, had sent to ^igland for his hunters. 

Other participial expressions^ formed by combina- 
tions of the substandve verb to be with infinitive 
forms of the adjective verb, may be found in English; 
but such constructions, which are sometimes neither 
to be admired nor imitated, can only be justly appre- 
ciated by those who have mastered the verb of another 
language, and who can thus judge of their precise 
value, Dy seeing how these vague expressions are 
- rendered by the verb whose modifications of time or 
* tense are shown by tenninational changes. That 
voice of the verb, in which we express action by the 
verb to be with the present participles, is, I beUeve, 
peculiar to the English language. 



SECTION vm. 

or VSRBAI. BUBSTAMTXVSS. 

AH our participles can be used substantively, and 
their frequent employment in this way forms one of 
the most striking peculiarities of our language. This 
method of employing the infinitive forms of our verb 
has been illustrated in detail in Section XYII. of the 
preceding chapter; but a brief recapitulation of Jts 
principal features may not be out of place here. 

The substantive that recals the idea of action, as con- 
ceived independently of an actor, or in other words, which 
names action, is always identical in form with the active 
participle of the verb that asserts such action. 

Ex, : Zjyinff is as wicked as ateaUng, Riding is a healthy exer- 
cise. Reading is instructiye. Swimming sometimes saves 
from droyming. 

By combining the complement of a verb, whether directly 
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ir in dir e c t ly tnttsitfre* wiA ha active paxtie^ile, or eten by 
prefixing to that participle a sabstantive indicatiEve of aoaae 
circttmBtance of manner* &c.» we form a compound sub- 
stantive naming a suborctinate or restricted species of the 
general action, and thus convey a complex idea clearly and 



JEbu: Fturhme-iBlUnf is a cheat. Card-pUwing often leads to 

mia. The Englmh are great smatcms of ^w - meiiy . Fl^- 

JisMmf requiies nuch praetios. Waste urt yonr tma in 

mmelmreaeAuL, The art of oilpainimg ^waa invented hj a 

Fteming. She is celebrated for match-making. 



In all these examples the terms are sobstantivem the 
of the different kinds of ac^on ^oken of. But it is 
the use of our participles substantively, while at the same 
time they preserve and exercise their functions as verbs, 
tibat constitutes the verbal substantive which is so especially 
English. All our participles are thus used, of which ex- 
amples may be found in every page of an English author. 
The ability to distingui^ readily between a participle agree- 
ing with some substantive word, and the same participial 
form employed as a substantive, is so essential to the cor- 
rect translation of English into any other language, that I 
cannot help again recurring to it. The distinction is suffi- 
ciently dear, if the intelligent papil bear in mind that when 
we are speaking of some object from which the action pro- 
ceeds, these forms are participles, but that when we speak 
(^the actions themselves, the phrases become substantives. 
When preceded by a preposition these words are invariably 
•ubstantives, for the office of prepositions is to show certain 
relations of the substantive, and they can only be employed 
IB connection with a substantive, or its equivid^it. I will 
first give ui instance or two oi the same word as a partidpLe 
and aa a verbal substantive, and tlien cite, duefly firam 
Goldsmith's " Vicar of Wakefield," a book abounding in 
these expressions, a few instances of the di£ferent partidples 
thus used substantively. 

Ex,: Leavmp the inn, I trntihr^d to retam hoaM hgr stsy 
journeys. The leaving a neighbourhood, in. which we had 
eajoyed so many hovn of tranquillity, was not withoat a 
tear. 

I cannot blame him, thinking as he does. I eaanot par- 
dim hia thinking so meanly of me. 

Bmng ta^td with the cnme, ha immedSatdiy ooBftsaed his 
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IE§ bmof ta9$d wjik the cnne haa oraied gfvtt 
exdtenieiit here. 

*'I ask pardon, air/' said I, "far tntisrruptmg so much 
leaming." To prerant the ladies Immwi^ ua, I oxdiEed tSie 
table to be Tenioved« Sir, I iaaist upoa yova nuurekmf out 
oC this house immediately. Upon hearing my same the old 
gentleman Tery politdy stepped up. I desize no other te- 
«ud hut tiie pleaaase of Amiwi^ urved a fiieod. Ha atoifly 
denied hit being about to leave. And this, but not the trMfios- 
ing punishments, is the way to mend a man. TTpon the 
lanoLord's leamng the room* I could not avoid ewmreumg my 
concern to the stranger at wiemg a gentleman m such dr- 
cumstances. Her hemg about to be married was the common 
gossip of the plaee. 

If tbe pupil try, he will find that, in these last ezamplea, 
there is no word with which the participles agree. In the 
phrase " to prevent the ladies leaving," the defining sab- 
stantive " ladies *' is followed neither by the sign of the 
genitkre case, nor by a preposition. Were a substantive in 
Iht singular number substituted, one or other of these 
signs would be employed ; " to prevent my son's leaving/* 
or '' to prevent my son from leaving/' In this instance, as 
with many other substantives, the sign of the genitive case 
is not attached to the definitive. See page 36, Section HI. 

All the infinitives, in the ordinary acceptatioa of the 
term, are always employed as substantives, for they can 
only be used in one of three characters : as the subject of 
the sentence ; as the complement of a verb or adjective ; or 
as an addition to determine the sense in which a substantive 
is to be understood. 
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BBCTKM IX. 

or FmBPaszTXOiis. 

13i9 Preposition^ which is a word placed before a 
substantive to mark some relation of the object ntaied 
by that substantive to another object also named^ is 
believed originally to have shown relations of place^ 
or of direction and locality^ only. This class of words 
has now, however, a much wider range ; for, as has 
been seen, they assist in indicating, not merely the 
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place^ but also the time^ manner^ and ground or origin 
of an action, and are also extensively used in effecting 
the indirect goyemment of verbs. 

A list of the principal prepositions has been given^ 
p. 50. It is a rule of English syntax that all prepo- 
sitions govern an accusative case : in other languages 
this is not so. 

Prepositions commonly precede substantives or pronouns, 
or other words used substantively. Sometimes* however, 
when serving as the medium by which a verb, indirectly 
transitive, effects its government of a relative pronoun, 
instead of preceding the governed word, they follow the 
verb, ellipsis of the relative being very common, not only 
in colloquial language, but even in serious writing. 

£12?. ; For in this narrow scantling of capacity, which wo are 
acciLstomed to, and sensible ofhere. — ^Locxb. The man 
(whom) you spoke to* The horse (which) you went aflgr. 

When a preposition immediately precedes the pronouns 

' tMs, that, which, the expression may be changed as follows : 

substitute " here " for this, " there " for that, and ** where " 

'for which, suffixing the preposition to the substituted term. 

Ex. : In this he was disappointed s Aeretn lie was disappointed. 
Upon that the count marched to Fumes ^ theretqfon ibit 
count marched to Fumes. In which were deposited several 
coins =s wherein were deposited several coins. 

These terms, though somewhat formal and antiquated, 
are still sufficiently usual in serious discourse. Such com- 
plex terms are classed by our grammarians as adverbs, but 
as they always relate to something previously mentioned, 
they seem to me to be rather pronouns than adverbs. 

Some few words that are not properly prepositions are 
found employed as such^ and must be ranked with them. 
Such are, besides, despite, during, near, nest, notwithstanding, 
opposite, since. 
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SECTION X. 
or ADVERBS. 

Adverbs serve to express the Time, PUicey and 
Manner of an action ; or they indicate a greater or 
less degree of a quality. As already mentioned, our 

r-ammarians class among adverbs many words which 
have ranked with interrogative and relative pro- 
nouns^ or with conjunctions, conceiving that they do 
not answer to the definition of an adverb, wnich 
Murray gives as follows : — " An adverb is a part of 
speech joined to a verb, an adjective, and sometimes 
to another adverb, to express some quality or circum- 
stance respecting it." Under this definition it seems 
to me that the adverb ought to express this circum- 
stance by itself, and not by recallin&: the idea con- 
vejred by other words, whicl is the especial office of 
a pronoun, or by attaching an explanatory sentence, 
for which we use a conjunction. 
Adverbs may be divided into the following classes .• — 

1 . Adverbs of Time; with which must be ranked Adverbs 
of Freqnenq/, including those which mark regularly recur- 
ring action. Such are — 

Again, already, always, before, behind, betimes, constantly, 
continually, directly, early, ever, forever, frequently, in- 
stantly, just, late, lately, momentarily, never, newly, now. 



often, once, presently, rarely, recently, repeatedly, seldom, 
soon, then, when, hourly, daily, nightly, weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, half-yearly, yearly, annually, once, twice, thrice, 
&c. 

Hourly, daily, nightly, &c., are also employed as adjec- 
tives. 

2. Adverbs of Place, which indicate locality or direction. 
The following words belong to this class : 

Above, abroad, after, away, abed, ahead, aloft, ashore, 
astern, anywhere, back, backwards, before, behind, below, 
everywhere, forth, forwards, in, nowhere, onwards, out, 
outwards, inside, outside, within, without, homewards, 
yonder, &c. 

3. Adverbs of Manner. This is a very numerous class, 

M 5 . 
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for besides some few special words, as weU, iH^/agi, thus, so, 
&c.f an adverb of maimer may be formed firom almost 
ereiT adjective, and from many participles^ by tiie addition 
of the syllable " ly." 

AUy» abominaUy, afcjectly, abortiTelyt absolutely, afaHoidly, 
abstemiously, abstractedly, abBtmsely, abimdjaitlT, aba- 
nwefy, actiTely, additkmaUy, affectiomitdy, agreeably, Ike. 

4. Adverbs of Degree^ used to mark the greater or less 
intensity of a quality ; as. 

About, almost, as, extremely, ftr, just, leas, little, much, aiore, 
nearly, partly, quite, rather, scarcely, somewbat, so, 
thorou^y, too, truly, very, utterly, wholly, &c. 

The pronouns " how," " what," are sometimes used to 
express intensity in a quality. 

£b.: H<m good you are. What a delightful project, 

5. Modal Adverbs, employed to modify or strengthen 
the fwce of assertion. 

Plsrhapg, peradventure, surely, verily, really, probably, pos- 
sibly, parchanoe. 

To which may be added the responsive adverbs yes, m. 

The greater number of the prepositions are used adver- 
bially, sometimes serving, like a verb with a prefixed pre- 
)[>osition, to express a modified species of the action asserted 
by the verb, at other times the combined phrase indicating 
a totally different action. 

Em, : To sit down, to rise up, to turn round, to faU iit, to look 
upon, to call over, to find out, &o. 

Adverbs are compared like adjectives ; some few, 
by inflection, as soon, sooner, soonest; often, oftener, 
ojimest; but the rest by the adverbs of degree more, 
most, less, least ; tnore rigidly, most cruelly, less cor- 
rectly, letist absurdly. 

The adverb of degree "rather" is in the comparative 
degree, and has neither positive nor superlative : it is the 
perfect equivalent of "more willingly." The contracted 
manner of speaking and writing, " Fd rather, " Vd sooner," 
and similar expressions, has led to certain incorrect locu- 
tioas. As such an expression declares an incfination of the 
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wUi, the anziKary that has been eofiitracted is waM, and oot 
had, which we sometinieB fisd wrongly sabstititted for ft; 
as, " I had rather be a doorkeeper in die hoose oi God, 
than dwell in the tents of wickedness." If the coires- 
ponding phrase ''more willingly" were employed, we 
should perceive clearly that woidd' is the proper auxiliary, 
had marking time, and not mood. 

80, thus, there, thUker, yonder, here, hither , which are fre- 
quently aceompmied by signs or gefl^ures indicatiTe of tlie 
manner or the place, have been called Demomtratiee 



SSCTnON ZI. 
OF OOMJVHCTIOIIS. 

Conjunctiozis are words which serve to covple 
clauses of a sentence in certain relations to a coaaaui«;i 
member of the sentence ; or to connect a complete 
sentence with another sentence. 

There are two classes of conjunctions. Co-ordinate Con- 
junctions and Subardutaie Conjunctions. 

Co-ordinate conjunctions, which connect either the similar 
clauses of a sentence, or similar sentences, whether such 
sentences be both or all principal sentences, or both or all 
accessory sentences (for accessory sentences may be co- 
ordinately connected with each other), couple such clauses 
or sentences either in a cencurreut, or in an adverse sense. 
To mark this distinction they have been named by some 
grammarians GoptifafnWj and Dteftmctive, Conjunctions ; a 
division whidi appears to me useless, to say nothing of the 
name " Disjunctive Conjunction," which is itself a con- 
tradiction. The only case in which this difference in the 
character of the conjunction exercises any infiueDce upon 
the rest of the sentence, is when two or more subjects, in 
the singular number, are connected ; when, if such a con- 
junction is used as that the verb predicates affirmatively of 
them jointly, the latter must be in the plural number; 
but if we use such conjunctions that the verb predicates 
affirmatively of one and negatively of the other, or of each 
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tiken singly and ezduaiyely, then the verb will be in the 
■ing^ar number. This class of words has been fully con- 
mdered in Chapter IV., Section II. 

Subordinate conjunctions always connect an accessory 
sentence as a clause (Subject, Complement, Addition, or 
Circumstance) of another sentence. If, that, whether, as, 
lest, though, are among the subordinate conjunctions, to 
which I add such words as when, after, be/ore, &c.« when 
they serve to connect an accessory circumstantial sentence 
with another sentence. These words, as before explained, 
are commonly called adverbs, but they do not express any 
circumstance, which is said to be the office of the Adverb ; 
they connect the words that do express the circumstimce, 
and in this they are Conjunctions : the whole sentence is 
an adverbial sentence, and the connective, if you will, an 
adverbial conjunction. 

Relative pronouns, called by some conjunctive pronouns^ 
all connect accessory sentences: in other instances the 
union is effected without a conjunction^ by employing the 
participle of the less important verb. 

I will here give examples of the same word as a Prepo- 
sition, an Adverb, and a Conjunction ; and as a Conjunction 
and Adverb, 

Ex. : He is standins before the fire. I have told you that before. 
You Tvill have nnished before 1 return. WTien I return I 
will explain all. I shall return, but I caxmot teU yon tohen. 



SECTION xn. 

OF XITTBRJBOTIONS. 

We sometimes give utterance to emotions of joy, 
pain^ anger, surprise^ disgust, &c., by such exclama- 
tions as ah! das! oh! fie I zounds! &c. These 
words, which do not express any definite idea, have 
no grammatical relation whatever to the other words 
of a sentence. They can scarcely be regarded as 
words at all, not being the expression of any regular 
operation of the mind ; but grammarians have classed 
them as a distinct part of speech, and have giv^i 
them the appropriate name of Interjections. 
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SECTION xni. 

DSBZVATIOH. 

The words of a language are either simple or com- 
pound; Primitives, or Debivatites. The jfirst, 
which are also called Boots, as being those from 
which others spring, e:n>res8 simple ideas ; and from 
them are formed words of the second class, which 
convey the complex notion of the original idea, in 
combination with certain accessory ones, that are 
expressed by various additions engrailed upon the 
primitive word. 

Derivation treats of the origin and signification 
of words, and it also shows the manner in which root 
words branch out into their various ramifications. 

The attempt to teach, by rule, the value of the syllabic 
prefixes and affixes of our language, has always appeared 
to me a cumbrous and inefficient process ; the roles given 
being, for the most part, liable to many exceptions, and 
therefore apt to mislead, or else so evident as to render a 
pa^de of them needless. That branch of Derivation which 
consists in tracing a root through all the words of the 
language into whose composition it enters is, as far as my 
own experience goes, but an ingenious whiletime. When 
a pupil has been set to write out all the words derived from 
a given primitive^ I have commonly found, as might indeed 
be expected, that many such have been omitted from the 
list ; while, if the pupil were diligent, it has generally hap- 
pened that he has formed, ancdogically enough, various 
terms that do not exist in the language. It is not a string 
of words, conveying no ideas at all, or at best but vague 
ones, that the master requires from a pupil, but ideas, 
suitable to his age, correctly expressed in words of his own 
choosing. I am aware that many successful teachers enter* 
tain a difierent opinion as to the utility of this exercise : I 
can only say, in excuse of mine, that it is the result of 
anxious and oft-repeated, but generally profitless, experi- 
ments. 
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The branch of Derivation which teaches as to trace a 
componnd word to its primitive in another language, is not 
a legitimate branch of English grammar. The English, 
having been formed by a combination of the languages of 
several nations, has drawn its words from various sources ; 
the far greater proportion of them being, however, either 
Saxon or Latin, The first cbss^ derived from the language 
of a rude people, has in a great measure furnished tike 
fimiiliar and homely terms m every-day life ; the latter, 
imposed by our conqueron aad dvilioers, conrey more 
peculiarly the perceptions of our intellectual facokieft. To 
set a child about tracing the words that he uses to lan- 
guages of which he has no knowledge is a i^eeies of 
Egyptian bondage, it is re^piiring bridks from tkioee-wlio 
lack straw. There is no branch of knowledge in which " a 
little learning" is more dangerous than is a superficial 
acquaintance with languages ; for there is none in whidi it 
is so likely toprompt a shallow man to an exposure of his 
ignorance. Without trenching upon his other studies, a 
youth might be taught solidly one or two laqguages besides 
his own ; and this desirable result rendered at the same 
time highly subservient to the accurate knowledge of the 
latt^, by judicious references to the roots, as they ooeiir, 
which have furnished us with words, and occasional demands 
of a list containmg ail the derivatives from the primitive thus 
pointed out. To a pupil thus instructed derivation will be 
an amusement ; but what has been the object proposed in 
printing, in English granunars, lists of Saxon and Latin and 
Greek roots, and the latter in Greek characters too, whieh 
the pupil cannot read, is to me a mystery. 

Root words are substantiyes^ adjectives^ or verbs ; 
these being the classes of words that convey simple 
ideas. The most concise form in which an expression 
is found in a language may, I conceive, he taken as 
the root. When the same word is of two charactexs, 
a substantive and a verb, for instance, as a plough^ aad 
to plough, or, lave, and to lave, it would be dimcolt to 
decide which is the primitive; but this is a matter of 
little consequence. Probably, where the noun names 
a material object, that may be the original word, and 
that where the verb expresses an action, the name of 



wbxdx is an abstract anbitanthre^ die rtfh may have 
been the prunitiye. 

I will now cite a few examples of root words from 
the Qterman (Saxon) and the Latin^ numy of the latter 
haraif been derived mediately throi^h the Fxenbh. 
Let me again exhort the papil to draw his knowledge 
from the fountain-head, by studying the languages 
from which the English has sprung. 

Hie following subttantiTes are from the Saxon : 

Han, lumse, ship, fire, father, mother, son, daughter^ plough, 
cow, calf, earth, water, brother, sister, coal, bo^ day, night, 
Gtod. kinii. lea. fiah. fl«i^~ 

The following are from the Latin : 

ScMQce, reason, Tirtue, "vice, crime, sense, honotir, religion, 
cross, grace, passion, ocean, camp, arms, odour, colour, lion, 
tiger. 

Root adjectives from the German (Saxon) : 

Warm, cold, true, light, green, red, white, old, soft, hard, foul, 
blind, lame, deaf, mild. 

Almost all our adjectives terminating in "nt" are formed 
from the active participles of Latin verbs, and convey, in 
their original meaning, an idea of action. The following 
adjectives are from the Latin : 

Pure, just, honest, equal, poor, divine, sublime, liquid, mere, 
strenuous, timid, limpid, crude, venal, noble, humid, vernal, 
capital. 

Root verbs from the Saxon. 

See, hear, feel, think, love, have, work, hold, sing, hang, 
drink, do, wash, swim, cook, make, sink, learn, name, 
speak, dream, sleep. 

We have but few Root Verbs from the Latin, most of 
our verbs from this source being compound terms. Such 
are those ending in " ceive," conceive, deceive, &c.; in "fer," 
infer, prefer, &c. ; in " pose, " repose, propose, &c. ; 
in "scribe," subscribe, describe, &c.; in "mit," commit, 
permit, &c.; in "pel," propel, expel, &c.; with numerous 
others. The following are simple verbs from the Latin : 

Press, urge, cede, tinge, judge, note, perish, tend, firacture, 
dictate, serv.e, create, argue, use, join. 
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I will now ffiye an example of derivation in the 
fichool acceptation of the word ; the scholar^ if so dis- 
posed, may take any of the above roots^ and try in a 
Smili^ mLner how many words he can form from 
them. L^t us see how many words can be cited as 
derived from the word '^ form/' arranging them in 
the following order: substantives^ adjectives, verbs, 
and adverbs. 

Fonn, foniuition, refonn, platfonn, conformaUon, confonnity, 
information, refonnation, malformation, deformity, for- 
mality, informality, conformiBt, nonconformist, conliDiiBer, 
noncoxifonner, peiroimer, reformer, informer, perfi;>rmance, 
formless, conformable, imformed, reformed, imreformed, 
uninformed, unperformed, multiform, uniform, ensifonn, 
cruciform, formal, informal, formative, to form, confonn, 
deform, inform, perform, reform, conformably, uniformly, 
formally, informally. 

Other words derived from this root may probably sug- 
gest themselves to the mind of the pupil. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Syntax is that portion of grammar which treats of 
the Concord and Government of words^ and their 
proper arrangement in the sentence. The principles 
and practice of Syntax^ as it exists in our language, 
have been largely illustrated in the preceding chap- 
ters ; and, if the pupil have diligently worked the 
exercises there given, he must be familiar with those 
principles. It will, however, be useful to embody, in 
concise rules, those general principles which con- 
stitute the SCIENCE of grammar ; which are common to 
all lan^ages ; which the student will find pervading 
every language to which he may direct his studies ; 
and an acquaintance with which will serve as the 
surest guide to conduct those studies to a satisfactory 
and profitable conclusion. 

BTJLE I. 

The verb agrees with its nominative case, the sub- 
ject of the sentence, in number and person, as, ^I 
writey' ** thou readesty^ " he is diligent," " the win- 
dows are open." 

This rule suggests the following observations : — 

The Subject commonly precedes the verb; bat where 
the assertion is effected by the verb to be, the Attribute is 
sometimes found preceding, and the Subject following, the 
verb ; as in this sentence from Burke. " The cause of a 
wrong taste . is a defect of judgment." It is in inverted 
constructions, where substantives other than the subject are 
found preceding the verb, that we commonly meet with 
violations of this cardinal maxim of grammar : " In piety 
. and virtue consist the happiness of man." Here the sub- 
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ject " happiness " is of the singular number, and the yerb 
ahoold be "consists." 

Every nominative case, except when the object is ad- 
dressed, and except the case absolute, must have a verb 
predicating of it. The followiBg sentence, also from 
Burke, is therefore faulty. " They who have not taken 
these methods, if their taste decides quickly, it is always 
uncertainly." 

So every predicating verb must have a nominative case. 
Locke, in the following sentence, sins in this respect. 
Speaking of the earlier years of life, he says, '' Men's buBi- 
iiesB a them is to acquaint tliemselves with w^t is to be 
found without, and so growing up in a constant attention 
to outward sensations, seldom moAe any considerable refkc- 
tion on what passes within them tfll they come to be. of 
riper years." 

When the subject aad attribute are expressed by sub- 
stantives of different numbers, the verb may agree wikh 
either : " The wages of sin t9 death." 



RULB II. 

When two or more subjects in the singular noiiiber 
are coupled by conjunctions, the number of the veA 
that predicates of them^ and of any pronominal words 
that represent them, will depend on the conjunctions 
employed. 

I. If we eoimect the 8a!i)ects by what are called ClyMr- 
jg^ivr Conjunctions, that is, in sodn a way that tba -ifA 
predicates of them all jointly in the same sense, the|r of 
course form a plural, and the verb, and any pronominal 
term serving to recal them to mind, will be in the plural 
sAao. '' Sadl and Jonathan toete bvely and fleaaaat in 
tJmr Itsres, and in their death thsff were not divided." 

A farm of ezppession very frequently in usie, yet diivdly 
at viriaace inth granunetical principles, iathe employment 
of the preposition, ''with," mstead of tiie conjunction, 
" and*" to cou|^ additional substantives to a subject in 
the suig^ar numbor, and then putting the following veifb 
in thtt plural number : as, " He, wsith his wife andchadnm, 
wre seized and conveyed to a stronghold." All English 
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prepoBitionB govern an accusative case, and therefore 
" wife and children," being governed in that case by 
" with*" deaiiy cannot be Bubjecta in the nominatiye case 
akp; consequently the verb* predicating of *'he" onlf, 
ahoold be in the singular number, "was/' Namberless 
instances of this fault might be cited from authors of 
repute ; but no authority can sanction error, and therefore 
the pnpil will avoid it. By slightly changing the con- 
struction, the sentence is rendered perfectly accurate. If 
it be wished to intimate that all were made captive; tub- 
fltatnte the oonjunetion and : '* He, and Ms wife and c^uMren, 
seized," &c.; but* if the desire be to show ra&er the 
cor of the arrest, let the accusative phrase foUow the 
verb in the sing^ar number, and then the ear will not be 
offended by a seeming want of concord : " He was seized, 
with his wife and family, and conveyed," &c. 

if the conjoined subjects are of different persons, the 
pronoun will be of the first person rather than of die 
others, and of the second rather than of the third. " Your 
brother and I have finished our lessons." " You and your 
dog must share the blame between you" 

In the writers of the last and the preceding century, it 
is not at all unusual to find substantives thus coupled, fol- 
lowed by a verb in the singular number, especially in 
religious discourses. ** True wisdom and gpreatness of 
mind raises a man above the need of using little tricks 
aad devices.*' Such expressions are also frequent in the 
tnnsktion of the scriptures; but they are no longer 
conmon* 

IL But if two or more subjects in the Mytgnlnr number 
are so connected, that the verb predicates of them in a 
different sense, as affirmatively and negatively* or of oae 
to* the exclusion of the others, or of each subject distinctly 
and independently of the others, the verb will be in the 
siaguhur number. The oonjuactions which thus connect 
aabgects in individual relation to a common verb are adled 
di^unctive conjunctions. " Neither kindness nor severity 
wiakes any impression upon him. 

When ung^ukr subjects oi different persons are thus con- 
nected, the verb is commonly made to %gre& with the last : 
a8» '* Not only I, but my brother also is invited," 
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BULE III. 

A substantive that names a body consisting of many 
indlTidoals^ or, what is commonly termed a Noun of 
Multitude, will govern a verb, or be followed by a 
pronoun, in either the singular or plural number, ac« 
cording as it is conceived to constitute a whole of 
unity, or is regarded as an aggregate of individual 
objects. " The clergy are, to a man, opposed to the 
scheme, and are usm^ all their efforts to defeat it/' 
" The army has sent m its adhesion/' " The jpea- 
santry are mdustrious and frugal.^ '^ The committee 
has been dissolved/' 
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In the ninth chapter of the Book of Judges the pupil 
will find repeated instances of the noun " people," followed 
indifferently by singular and plural verbs and pronouns. ^ 

RULE IV. 

^ Everv adjective and every participle used adjee* 
tivelv, belongs to a substantive expressed or xmidd^ 
stood, with which it agrees in Nuniber, Gender, 9a^i 
Case. 

In other languages, adjectives and participles have varying 
terminations tibat show these concords, but the only defini- 
tives in English that mark their sympathy with the sub- 
stantive by a change of form, are this, that, which, when 
joined to a plural noun, or when representing one. change 
to these, those : " this rule ;" *• these rules :" " that man ;" 
'• those men." 

A definitive is not commonly used in English to repre- 
sent a substantive that has not been previously used, except 
in the plural number to indicate classes of persons: 
" Blessed are the merciftd; for they shall obtain mer<7«" 
Instances may be found, however, of such terms employed 
in speaking of an individual : " The deceased has left no 
relations ;" " the accused is a foreigner ;" and with abstr^ 
ideas the construction is not unusual. '* The pleasant is 
not always the profitable" When a substantive has been 
already mentioned, ellipsis of it after a following adjective 
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is common enough : " The horses are both handsome, but 
the bay pleases me most." 

Adjectives thas employed are very ifrequently converted 
into, substantives, and receive the sign of plurality; but 
then they cannot be followed by a substantive, as they can 
while they preserve the form of the singular. Thus we 
might say, " Tell me, my dear girl, what you think of our 
new visitor ?'' but change the number of the definitive and 
say, "Tell me, my dears," and then the substantive '* girls " 
cannot follow it." Numerous examples of adjectives thus 
converted into substantives might be cited : "In this 
island the blacks are more numerous than the whites ; and 
the females exceed the males as eleven to ten." 

BULE V. 

The relative is of the same Number, Oender, and 
Person as its antecedent. *^ I, who am now a beggar, 
was then in affluence." ^^ That is the woman who 
has lost her son." " We, who are such sticklers for 
(mr 6wn rights, should show some respect for those of 
other people." 

*ttiese concords of the relative, with its antecedent, have 
been folly explained in Section VII,, Chapter IV, When 
several antecedents in the singular number are connected 
in(iependently, the relative is in the singular number. " It 
is not gold, or honour, or power, that moves men to act, 
but the opinions they entertain of those thingp." — Berkeley. 

RULE VI. 

TTie ca«e of the relative is in no way influenced 
by that of its antecedent, but depends entirely upon 
its!, own character, whether Subject, Complement, &c. 

'Rus is clearly seen in the following sentence from 
"Hasselas," where the antecedent him, in the accusative 
cast, is represented by the relative in the three cases. 
••What can equal the satisfaction of him, whose abilities 
ai^e adequate to his employment, who sees with his own 
ey^s "the whole circuit of his influence, and whom none are 
tetti]^te'd to deceive by hope or fear?" 
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BULB VIT. 

Wlieii a substantive is used to define or 
the signification of another substantive^ the defining 
word will be put in the genitive case : " The queem*s 
palace." 

Tbis nle, which holds good almost QniverBaliy in other 
languages, is very oommonly disregarded in oun, even in 
cases where the notion of property is sufficiently dnr ; as 
in the expressions, "the parish eharch/' or, "the oiarel 
bells." Indeed* from our habit oi empkiying sabstnlives 
to determine other substantives by some extraneous i4ea 
of purpose, origin, manner, &c., this rule ought to be 
expunged from English syntax, or greatly restricted in 
its range. 



BULB VIII. 

w 

The verb to be takes the same case after it as before 
it, or, in other words, is followed by a aoiniBaJiia.i 
case :" I am he.*' " Who are they?'' 

This rule, which can only be visibly exemplified in TCti ^^J B^ 
with the personal pronouns, takes in otiier langui^gea f . 
wider range, extending to all verbs that predicate a oon£- . 
tkm of the subject. 

With this verb we frequently find substantives of all the 
genders and both numbers represented by the neuter pro- 
noon of the singular " it," witii the verb also in the singular 
number. " It was my sister that told me so." " It i^irt 
whom he suspects." It is not unusual to hear illiterate 
people violate this rule by saying "It is me" " It was 
w," &c. 

BULB IX. 

Transitive verbs govern an accusative case ; some 
dhrecdyy as '' I see mm;" others indirectly , through 
the medium of a preposition, as " I think of him.** 

It is needless to do more than advert to the manner m 
which, hy the addition of a preposition or an adverfataa 
primitive verb^ a new verb is formed, frequency a tnmalAm, 
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GDtt with a passive voice. Thoa^ from the verb " to take *' 
we form take out, take «/i, take in, take after, take tm, take 
to, &LC,, which I consider to be as much verbs as those 
combinations of the root with a syllable, undertake, over- 
take, retake, iMrtake, mutake, &c. Indeed in the German, 
fibm mk i ieh these oompoond verbs are derived, tfie mochfy- 
mg partidcs whidi/o&w the verb in the Present and 
Imp^ect Tenses, are, in the Infinitive and Participk, jve« 
fijped to the root verb. 

UTILE X. 

# 

. Participles exercise the same goyemmeat as the 
vtsba from irhich they are formed. 

Hiis rule holds, whether such terms be really participles 
according in number, gender, and case with a substuitive 
or pronoun, or whether they be used substantively as verbal 
nouns. The following sentences contain participles govern- 
ing an accusative : " The young men came in and found 
hiST'dead, and carrymg her forth, buried her with her hns- 
baadL" *' Having reloaded mypiect, I awaited anxiously his 
approach." In the sentences about to follow the participles 
are employed substantively, yet preserve their verbal govem- 
ment: ** i could never perceive by what gradations they 
pi^oceeded in acquainting themselves with truth." "Your 
feUow-dtiz^B in the camp will as eagerly seise the occasion 
of throwmg off the yoke** 

BULB XL 

' In English all the prepositions goyem an acensatiye 
case : " The letter is/or me*^ " Give the book to her.'** 

The relation of property expressed by the genitive case 
can also commonly be expressed by the preposition " of," 
which mode of showing the relation has been called by 
some the Norman genitive. ' The latter form does not, 
however, convey the notion of property as clearly as our 
genitive : " The love of God/' for instance, is an equivocal 
expression, which may mean the love of God to man, or 
the love of man towards his Maker ; but with the genitive 
"God's love" the words could only mean the divine 
fttvonr. Sometimes ** of *' has no relation to property, but 
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signifies about, concerning, &c. "The story of the murder 
is all fedse.*' 



RULE XII. 



In English two negatives counteract each other and 
render the sense affirmatiye. '^ His story^ though im- 
prol)abIe^ is not untrue ;" that is '' is true." 

This mle is so evident that it is only violated by the 
wholly illiterate. In Latin the emplojrment of double 
negatives to form an affirmative was carried farther than 
wiSi us^ such expressions as "not never'' for "some- 
times/' " not none " for " some/' &c., being frequent; but 
in Greek the negation is doubled and even tripled to add to 
its negative force. 

RULE XIII. 

In complex sentences especial care must be taken 
to mark, as far as possible, by appropriate tenses, the 
relative order of the facts. The following expression 
is faulty in this respect : *' Whatever his former con- 
duct may be, his circumstances should exempt him 
from censure now." 

It would be useless to multiply examples of faulty con- 
structions of this kind. The master who makes use of the 
present work will, I conceive, in the course of the exercises, 
have abundant opportunities of directing the pupil's atten- 
tion to this essential requisite in composition. 
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